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PREFACE. 


In offering these Memoirs to the public, the Authors 
wish to take the opportunity of expressing their 
thanks to the various individuals by whose assistance 
they have been enabled to bring to a conclusion 
a work upon which for many months past they 
have been constantly engaged. To General Sir 
Thomas Brotherton, K.C.B., Lieutenant-General 


Lord de Ros, Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir, 


Edward Cust, K.H., Colonel Boyd, Colonel Tomp- 
kinson, Colonel Luard, Colonel and Captain Tonnochy, 
to whom they are indebted for much valuable infor- 
mation, they particularly desire to render their grateful 
acknowledgments. With such assistance, in addition 
to that derived from the private papers of the deceased 
General, and other sources of information to which 
they had access, the Authors trust that the volumes 
which they now submit to the judgment of their 
Readers will be found to contain a comprehensive 
view of the public and private life of one of England’s 
most distinguished soldiers. 
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STAPLETON Corton, the second son of Sir Robert . 
Salusbury Cotton, Bart., M.P. for Cheshire, was born 
on the 14th November, 1773, at Llewenny Hall, in 
Denbighshire, where Sir Robert resided till, on the 
death of his father, he took possession of Combermere 
Abbey. The Llewenny estates had become the 
property of the family in 1684, by the marriage of an 
ancestor with Hester, the only child and heiress of Sir 
John Salusbury ; but the Cotton possessions were in 
Cheshire, and the Cotton race was essentially Saxon. 
Their seat, previous to the Conquest, was at Coton, 
in Shropshire, where Sir Hugh Cotton, in the reign 
of King John, married Elizabeth Hammond, of Titley, 
county Chester. 

After several intermediate successors, George Cotton 
married Mary Ongley in 1530. He was Esquire of 
the Body to King Henry VIII., Privy Councillor, 
Steward of Bromfield Gate, Chirk, and Chirkland, 
and Vice-Chamberlain to Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward VI. This Sir George Cotton had an only 
. son, and four daughters, one of whom, Mary, married, 
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‘first, Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby, and after- 
wards Henry Grey, Earl of Kent. 

Sir George Cotton’s youngest brother, Richard, of 
Bedleham pton, Hants, and Warblington, Sussex, 
attendant at Court in the reign of Edward VI., out- 
lived that monarch, and was ancestor to a Richard 
Cotton, “born in Hampshire, and educated at the 
Free School of Guilford, who became a commoner 
of Magdalen College in 1566, or thereabout. He 
married, about 1571, a lady named Patience, by 
whom he had nineteen children. On the .12th 
November, 1598, he was consecrated Bishop of Salis- 
bury. He was godson to Queen Elizabeth when 
she was the Lady Elizabeth, who, as it is reported, 
usually said that she had blessed many godsons, but 
that now this godson should bless her. He gave way 
to fate 16th May, 1615, and is buried at Salisbury.’* 

To Sir George Cotton was granted the abbey and 
lands of Combermere by Henry VIII, at the abolition 
of monastic orders in 1533; and the deed of endow- 
ment, with the appended great seal, is still in good 
preservation at the abbey. The first grant of the 
land, and endowment of the abbey, was made in 
1138, by Hugh Malbank, Earl of Nantwich, and 
Petronel his wife.t The objects of their religious 
zeal were a brotherhood of Benedictine monks, who 
thus obtained an endowment of very considerable 
value and importance. The abbot of Combermere at 


* Athente Oxonienses. t See Appendix, © 
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once became an influential personage, ruling over a 
large community, and, with the Abbot of Vale Royal, 
‘sat in the Parliament of the county palatine of 
Cheshire. Amongst the documents extant in Cheshire 
connected with the Abbey of Combermere, few are of 
great interest. We shall only give one, which is a 
decree of William Wilkesey, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, empowering the Abbot of Combermere to 
rescind a sentence of excommunication on a certain 
Richard Donne :— 


“Commission from William Wilkesey, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the Abbots of Combermere 
and Vale Royal, a.p. 1869, to the venerable 
and discreet men the Abbots of the Monastery 
of Combermere and Vale Royal, of the 
Cistercian order, in the diocese of Lichfield, 
Health, &c. &e. &c. 


“ Wuereas, Richard Donne, of the parish of Athen- 
ton, in the aforesaid diocese, now dead, was lately, 
by the authority of our predecessor the Lord John 
De Stratford, of good memory, formerly Archbishop 
of Canterbury, involved in a sentence of the greater 
excommunication, on account, as we have heard, of 
the carrying off by him, together with others his 
accomplices, of the Lady De Beche; under which 
sentence of excommunication the same Richard, over- 
taken by death, departed without absolution; we, 
therefore, by the tenor of these presents, grant full 
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power to you, conjointly and separately, provided his 
penitence whilst living was manifested to you by 
evident signs, to absolve his body in due form, and 
to do whatever may be necessary and proper with 
respect to the foregoing. Given at Lambeth, the 
twenty-second day of February, in the above year. 
 Wituiam WILKESEY.” 


A curious fact relating to Combermere is thus 
recorded by Camden:—‘ A mile from the abbey in 
time of mind sunk a piece of a hill, having trees on 
it, and after in that part sprang out water, and the 
abbot there began to make salt, but the men of the 
Wyches composed with the abbey that there should be 
no salt made there. The pit yet hath salt water, but 
much filth has fallen into it.” This pit still exists near 
the lake of Combermere, and the neighbouring 
peasants persist in declaring that it is fathomless. 

Although the exterior of the abbey has been 
much altered since its construction in 1133, some 
parts of the interior remain in their original state, 
and the large rafters which cross the ceilings of many 
rooms, as well as some walls five feet thick, attest the 
solidity of the original structure. The refectory, con- 
verted into a library, is adorned with old oak carvings, 
and at one end of it remains a balustrade, which 
formerly enclosed a space on the floor above, from 
whence the monks could be seen at their meals. In 
the centre of this gallery a reading-desk shows where 
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one of their number read aloud during the times of re- 
fection. The high pointed walnut roof, resembling 
that of Westminster Abbey, still in perfect preserva- 
tion, is above a ceiling added by the Cottons to render 
the room more habitable. The refectory has also been . 
reduced in length, and an apartment made of the 
excluded part. In it William III. once slept on his 
way to Ireland, a circumstance to which Mrs. Savage 
alludes in her Life, published at the time :—“ The 
year 1690 is memorable for King William’s expedition 
against Ireland, and the battle he gained at the Boyne. 
Friday, June 6th, King William came to Whitchurch, 
in his way to Ireland. He lay that night at Comber- 
mere; thence, next day to Peel, to Colonel Whelleys ; 
thence to Hoylake, to take ship. I have earnestly 
prayed God that His blessing may go with him.” 

In 1795, when Sir Robert Cotton was making some 
additions in the abbey, he found a stone tablet, on 
which was this inscription :— 

“ Master Richard Cotton and his sons three, 
Both for their pleasure and commoditie, 
This building did edifie, 
In fifteen hundred and sixty-three.” 
Richard Cotton had, apparently, only made some 
additions to the original structure. 

This Richard Cotton, the son and successor of Sir 
George, the grantee of the abbey, married Mary 
Mainwaring, and was in his turn succeeded by his son 
George, who married Mary, daughter of Sir George 
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Bromley, chief justice of Chester. His successor — 
was a son, Thomas, who married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Calveley; second, Frances, 
daughter of Lord Kilmoray. By the latter lady he ~ 
had a son. Sir Robert was created a baronet in 1677, 
and represented Cheshire “in Parliament for thirty-six 
years. He added largely to the wealth and importance 
of the family by his marriage with Hester, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Salusbury, of Llewenny, in 
Denbighshire. She brought with her considerable 
estates, and the name of Salusbury was prefixed to the 
name of Cotton from this time until the sale of the 
Welsh property by Lord Combermere’s father in 1794. 
In 1685 Sir Robert was committed to the Tower on 
a charge of treasonable correspondence with the 
Electress Sophia. The following is a copy of the 
warrant for his committal :— 
“ Robert Earl of Sunderland, 
Baron Spencer, &eo. &e. 

‘These are in His Majesty’s name to authorize and 
‘require you to receive into your custodie the bodie of 
Sir Robert Cotton, of Cheshire, herewith sent to you, 
for dangerous and treasonable practices. Keep him 
safe and close, till he be discharged by due course of 
law, for which this shall be your warrant. Given at 
the Court at Windsor, the 28rd daye of September, 
1685. " 


‘“ SUNDERLAND. 
“To the Lieutenant of the Tower.” 
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-.,By an act of kindness, unusual on the part of 
James II., Sir Robert was allowed the society of one 
of his family within the Tower. He chose his fourth 
son, Thomas, a boy of elevenyears old, and beguiled 
the teditim of captivity by teaching him to read. 
Lady Cotton, not being allowed to share her husband’s 
imprisonment, used to walk every day at a certain 
hour on Tower Hill, till she learnt by an agreed 
signal hung out from a window, that her husband was 
well. After a short delay Sir Robert was released, 
the charge made against him having been found to 
be groundless. That there were, however, letters— 
although, perhaps, not treasonable—from the HElec- 
tress Sophia, we learn from Mrs. Piozzi, who, when a 
child, saw some of this correspondence. She was too 
young to recollect anything about the contents, but 
was afterwards told that they were full of Latin 
quotations. In accordance with what seems to have 
been a family mania for the destruction of papers, Lord 
Combermere’s father burnt the letters in question. 
When Thomas Cotton reached the age of seven- 
teen his father received a most extraordinary proposal 
from Admiral Sir George Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Torrington, which he seems to have accepted without 
the slightest misgiving as to its morality. Sir 
George was uncle and guardian to Philadelphia, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Lynch, twice 
Governor and Captain-General of Jamaica, who had 
died possessed of large estates in the West Indies, a 
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share in which Sir George coveted. He, therefore, 
~ agreed to marry his ward, though only thirteen years 
old, to young Thomas Cotton, on condition that his 
consent was purchased by a portion of the property. 
The marriage actually took place, and the terms were 
duly carried out. Eventually Thomas, though only 
a fourth son, succeeded, through the death of his 
elder brothers, to the title and estates, but did not 
enjoy them long, dying in 1715, after only a three 
years tenure. His widow shortly afterwards married 
a Mr. King, on whom she bestowed the whole of her 
large fortune, to the entire exclusion of her nine sons 
and six daughters. Inthe parish register of Wren- 
bury Church, near Combermere, the birth of a young 
King is recorded, who soon after was christened there 
by the name of Cotton; a novel compliment to the 
memory of the lady’s first husband, Sir Thomas. 
Lady Cotton survived her second partner for some 
years, and lived at East Hyde, a fine place in Hert- 
fordshire, where her four magnificent horses were the 
objects of great attention to her little niece, Hester 
Salusbury, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. The stately old 
lady was in the habit of driving about in the neigh- 
bourhood of her country place in a ponderous anti- 
quated coach drawn by four black horses, as solemnly 
grand as herself. The animals were the delight of her 
little niece, who, in her autobiography, thus fondly 
alludes to them :— 

“At East Hyde I learned to love horses ; and when 
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my mother hoped I was gaining health by the fresh 
air, I was kicking my heels in a corn-bin, and learning 
to drive of the old coachman, who, like everybody else, 
small and great, delighted in taking me for a pupil. 
Grandmamma kept four great ramping war horses, 
- chevaux entiers, for her carriage, with immense long 
manes and tails, which we buckled and combed; and _ 
when, after long practice, I showed her and my 
mother how two of them, poor Colonel and Peacock, 
would lick my hand for a lump of sugar or fine white 
bread, much were they amazed ; and more, when my 
skill in guiding them round the court-yard on the 
break could no longer be doubted or denied, though 
strictly prohibited for the future.” 

Sir Thomas was succeeded by his son, Sir Robert, 
who married Lady Betty Tollemache, daughter of the 
Earl of Dysart, and dying in 1748 without issue, was 
succeeded by his brother, Lynch. He married his cousin, 
Miss Cotton, of Ethwall, and died in 1775, leaving 
behind him, besides other issue, Robert, who suc- 
ceeded him, and was the father of Lord Combermere; 
Roland, an Admiral in the Royal Navy, and father 
of General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., at one time 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay ; Lynch; George, 
Dean of Chester; Thomas; William; Richard, 
an officer in the Army, killed in action; Henry; 
and Calveley, Captain Ist Life Guards, who married 
Miss Lockwood, by whom he had Major-General Sir 
Sidney Cotton, K.C.B., Admiral Frank Cotton, and 
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Major-General Sir Arthur Cotton, Kt., Madras -En- 
gineers, celebrated for his irrigation labours in India. 

As Lord Combermere was the representative of the 
Salusburys as well as of the Cottons, a few particulars 
concerning the former may not be considered out of 
place here. The general interest, moreover, which the 
_ ordinary reader cannot fail to feel in a sketch of this 
once powerful house, will in many cases assume a more 
individual character, for in Wales and on its borders 
the families which claim descent from the Salusburys 
are very numerous. For many of the details we shall 
here give we are indebted to Mrs. Piozzi, who, proud 
of her maiden name, and her consequent connection 
with the Cottons, makes constant allusions to both 
families in her autobiography. 

‘The Salusburys claimed to have sprung from Adam 
de Saltzburg, a son of Alexander, Sovereign Duke of — 
Bavaria, Adam came to England with William the 
Conqueror, and in 1070 obtained, as the reward of his 
valour, an estate in Lancashire, afterwards called 
Salusbury Court. When Mrs. Piozzi went to Saltz- 
burg, she satisfied the heralds there of her descent 
from the above-named worthy, and was treated by 
them with great honour in consequence. After several 
intervening successors came Henry Salusbury, who 
was knighted on the field of battle by Richard Coeur 
de Lion, for having with his own hand taken three 
noble Saracens in the Holy Land. The King, as a 
lasting testimony of his valour, allowed him to carry 
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three crescents in addition to the old Bavarian lion, as 
coat armour. On his return home, he married a Welsh 
lady and settled in Denbighshire, where he built a 
house which he called Llewenny Hall; from Jew, a 
lion, and zy, for us. Upon the highest tower of this 
house he set up a brazen lion. This worthy is the hero 
of a popular Welsh ballad, and is still known to the 
harpers of the principality by the name of “Black Sir 
Harry.” During the Wars of the Roses, a descendant 
and namesake fought on the side of the Yorkists at the 
battle of Barnet. Sparing a vanquished enemy on that 
occasion, the latter, looking on Sir Henry’s device, 
threw himself at his feet and exclaimed, “Sat est pro- 
" gtrasse leoni!” These words were at once adopted by 
the Salusburys as a motto, and have been retained 
as such ever since. It is curious to find Sir Henry 
fighting in the ranks of the Yorkist party, for most 
Welshmen were Lancastrians. 

Some hundred years later we find a Sir John 
Salusbury of Llewenny Hall marrying a ward of 
Queen Elizabeth’s, Katherine of Berayne, then only 
fourteen years old. She was an heiress, and a 
descendant in the fifth generation from Owen ~ 
Tudor and the Princess Katherine of France. On 
Sir John’s death, in 1567, his widow followed him to 
the grave, and in going to church was escorted by Sir 
Richard Clough, the owner of property in the neigh- 
bourhood, formerly in the service of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and at that time a very eminent merchant. 
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In returning home after the burial, she was attended 
by a young gentleman of property, named Morris 
Wynn. He perceiving the widow to be not very 
inconsolable, and fired by her charms, profited by the 
opportunity to whisper a tale of love into her ears, and 
finally asked her to be his wife. She, by no means 
startled at this oddly-timed proposal, civilly declined 
his offer, saying that she had accepted a similar one 
from Clough on her way to church; but, probably 
observing young Wynn to be much cast down at 
her refusal, and being a large-hearted, compassionate 
woman, she sought to console the rejected lover by 
the assurance that if she survived Clough, Wynn 
should be her third husband. This promise she duly 
kept, when three years later she was a second time left 
a widow. Again, a third time, did she outlive her 
husband, and a fourth time became a wife, marrying a 
Mr. Edward Thelwall, also a Denbighshire man. This 
husband survived her. So numerous and influential 
were the descendants of this Katherine of Berayne, 
that she was long known by the title of Mam Cymry, 
or Mother of Wales. By her first husband, Sir John 
Salusbury, Katherine had a son, who was called Sir 
John the Strong, and who married Ursula Stanley, 
a natural daughter of Henry, Earl of Derby. Many 
letters from the latter to his son-in-law are preserved, 
and may be found in the Appendix, as to insert them 
here would retard the progress of the narrative. Sir 
John the Strong was succeeded by Sir Henry, whose 
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gon and successor, Sir Thomas, is mentioned in 
“ Athen. Oxon.” as “ being distinguished by his 
natural genius” for poetry. Sir Thomas was fol- 
lowed by Sir John, with whose daughter ‘Hester, 
who married Sir Robert Cotton, the main line of 
the Salusbury family terminated. 

Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, Lord ee 8 
father, took his degree at Cambridge, and married, 
in 1767, Frances, daughter and heiress of Colonel 
Stapleton, uncle to Sir Thomas Stapleton, afterwards 
Lord Le Despencer. Sir Robert represented the county 
of Cheshire, in the Tory interest, for thirty years. 
His eldest son Robert, born in 1768, died in 1799, of 
an inflammatory attack, brought on by exposure in an 
open boat at Weymouth. Four daughters and three 
sons were his juniors; the eldest of the former, Pene- 
lope, married Viscount Kilmorey, whose estate in Shrop- 
shire, Shavington, joined that of Combermere. There 
was a disparity of twenty years between Frances 
Cotton and her husband, but they were buried the 
same day, as, overcome by grief at her loss, he sur- 
vived her death but a week, and was thus quickly 
reunited in death to her from whom in life he could — 
not bear separation. 

William Cotton, the third son of this large family, 
educated at Oxford, took orders and held the family 
living of Audlem, in Cheshire, and that of Adderley, 
in Shropshire, together with the private chaplaincy 
of Burlydam, where a place of worship for the 
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Cotton family had been built and endowed by one of 
their ancestors. 

The second daughter, Penelope, expired suddenly at 
an early age, and the third, Hester, lived till 1845, 
and died unmarried. Sir Robert’s youngest son, 
Lynch, entered the army, and while serving in the 
28rd Welsh Fusiliers during the Flemish campaign, 
was taken prisoner at Ostend. He subsequently 
commanded the 17th Light Dragoons, and having 
gone with them to India, died at Calcutta. His 
widow, Mrs. Cotton, married General, afterwards the 
Honourable, Sir William Lumley, son to the Earl 
of Scarborough. 

The youngest of Sir Robert Cotton’s children, 
Sophia, married Sir Harry Mainwaring, of Peover 
Hall, Cheshire, father of the present baronet. 

Soon after the birth of Stapleton, who was Sir 
Robert’s second son and fifth child, his father 
removed, on succeeding to the title, from the old 
Salusbury seat, Llewenny, to Combermere. At the 
former place the heir-apparent mostly resided ; and it 
was not till his father Sir Lynch’s death that Sir 
Robert established himself in Cheshire. Although 
passionately devoted to hunting and rural pursuits, 
he had, besides, other tastes, of a military character ; 
and the disturbances in France a few years later 
inspired him with the patriotic spirit which caused at 
that time so many country gentlemen to leave their. 
comfortable homes and train themselves to arms, 
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On settling at Combermere Abbey, Sir Robert Cotton, 
with that hospitality which is proverbially Cheshire, 
opened his house to his neighbours and constituents, 
receiving them at all times in the frank, unceremonious 
manner which was characteristic of the man. His table 
was daily surrounded by old friends of the family, who 
thronged the house and partook of its good cheer on 
the plea of political support and neighbourly attach- | 
ment. In these days we can scarcely realize the 
requirements of electioneering partisans ambitious of 
the social attentions which formerly condemned the 
resident county member to an incessant reception of 
guests. Perhaps, also, when the difficulties of transit 
rendered county intercourse a matter of trouble and 
time, people were willing to suffer the encroachments 
of inferior neighbours rather than live entirely without 
any society. Sir Robert Cotton’s hospitality was by 
no means grudgingly dispensed, however much it 
might exceed the limits that his family considered 
desirable. They, on their parts, were always at 
liberty to invite any chosen companions of their own 
age. ven the domestics were permitted to receive 
their guests; and as the establishment was very large, 
and the servants’ connections lived on the estate, as 
farmers or labourers, it may readily be inferred that 
their department was not the least crowded in the 
house. Sir Robert likewise kept a large hunting 
establishment, and, of course, held open house 
for his companions “in the field,” for whose horses 
VOL. I. C 
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stable accommodation was always liberally pro- 
vided. 

There seems to have been but little ambition in the 
Cotton family: a deficiency arising perhaps from the 
love of rural pursuits, field sports, and country 
sociability. Their even course of life was only oc- 
casionally interrupted by a periodical sojourn in 
“London during the sitting of Parliament. Indeed, so 
thoroughly did the entire family at Combermere de- 
vote themselves to acts of hospitality and works of 
charity, that many who benefited by both did so as 
a matter of course, until the poor on ‘the estate at 
last came to consider the gifts received as a right, 
openly expressing their conviction that some deed, by 
which the property was held, enforced the periodical 
distribution of alms and food. 

When Lord Combermere’s father succeeded to the 
title and estates, he found the latter much encum- 
bered. Huis uncle, Sir Robert, had been very extrava- 
gant, and his father, blessed with a patriarchal family 
of fifteen children, had considerably added to the 
burdens of the estate. Sir Robert, being a bad man 
of business, and shrinking from the trouble of inves- 
tigating his affairs, determined to release himself from 
his difficulties by a sacrifice of the Salusbury estates in 
Denbighshire. Without apprising his family of this 
intention, he sold the Welsh property to Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, a brother of Lord Shelburne’s, at the ‘very 
inadequate price of £110,000. Lilewenny and Beraine ~ 
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were some years afterwards transferred to Lord Dinor- 
ben, for the sum of £280,000. 

Indeed, there is no doubt that Sir Robert's easy 
disposition, and his anxiety to conclude the bargain 
before it came to the knowledge of his relatives, 
conduced to the sacrifice of a fine house and estate 
for an amount very inferior to their real value. 
His desire to hear no more on the subject, even 
prevented the removal of some fine old portraits 
of the Salusburys, by first-rate artists, which, with 
a collection of rare coins, books, and armour, long 
in possession of the family, passed with the pro- 
perty into the hands of Mr. Fitzmaurice. It appears 
that Sir Robert, after all, did not escape the trouble 
which he so much dreaded, for it was a long time 
before he received the purchase money of the pro- 
perty. Mr. Fitzmaurice referred him to his brother, 
Lord Shelburne, the late Lord Lansdowne’s father, to 
whom he had lent a large sum, which he now re- 
quired to discharge his debt to Sir Robert. It was 
not till Lord Shelburne became minister that the 
money was paid. Lord Shelburne, it is well known, 
realized a large fortune by speculations which his 
knowledge of Government secrets rendered successful. 
After one of these transactions Sir Robert Cotton 
received the amount of his sale. 

It is somewhat significant that about this time 
Sir Robert was offered a peerage by Lord Shelburne, 
_ which he without hesitation declined, declaring that 
c 2 
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he preferred being a county member to taking his 
place at the bottom of the peerage. This honour. 
had been refused, in the reign of Queen Anne, by Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, when the head of the 
family represented Cheshire and returned the eldest 
son for Denbigh. The same feeling then prompted 
a similar rejection. 

. Soon after the family had departed for London, in 
1774, Mrs. Thrale came into the neighbourhood of 
Llewenny, and in Lady Cotton’s absence visited the 
children, bringing with her Queeny, her eldest daugh- 
ter, afterwards Lady Keith. The following letter was 
written by her to Lady Cotton on the subject of this 


interview. 
“ Gwaynynnog, Ist Sept., 1774. 


«Dear Mapam,—lI am this moment returned from 
a drive to Llewenny, where I saw your children, with 
emotions not unlike those I expect to experience at 
the sight of my own. They are all perfectly well, 
and have never had a complaint, as the servants told 
me, since you left them. I asked the eldest if he 
wished for your return. ‘Not much,’ says he; ‘for 
if she should not come back at all, till I am grown 
up, I shall then set out on my travels, and go to see 
her.’ Guess if I could help giving him a kiss for 
such an answer. 

“The girls were running on the lawn with Rathbone, 
but Bob was getting his lesson upstairs, nor could 
any inclination to play with his cousin induce him to 
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quit it for a moment. Hetty, in whom you know I 
take a particular interest, looks not only well but 
blooming, and Stapleton has come on visibly since we 
parted; his stays grow tight over the breast, I see, 
and I advised his maid to put in a gore, as nothing 
can be more against your liking than such confine- 
ment, I am sure. Fanny clung to me so kindly and 
kissed my Queeny so often, that I gave leave she 
should dine with them, and accordingly they all sat 
down in great felicity to a shoulder of mutton and 
potatoes, with bread pudding for the little ones. I 
| must add that the nursery was nicely clean, and every- 
thing just as you would have had it, if you had been 
there. Mrs. Rathbone has heard that the smallpox 
is somewhere across the river, but I believe there is 
no danger; nothing can be more healthy, or more 
lively, or more lovely than they are, and there is not 
a heavy eye amongst them. 

‘And now let me beg pardon for this tiresome letter, 
though I think the subject will excuse me, too, as one 
always wishes not only for a good report of one's 
children, but a particular one; and I shall add no- 
thing from myself, but that I have the honour to be, 
with great affection, Madam, 

* Your most obedient servant, 
“ Hester S. Tarace.” 


In the earlier years of her life, Mrs. Piozzi, then 
Hester Salusbury, lived much at Combermere Abbey, 
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and continued on intimate terms with the family till 
her second marriage with Piozzi. This imprudent 
union offended all her relations, and none more than 
the Cottons, who from that day declined her acquaint- 
ance. She brought Dr. Johnson with her into 
Cheshire in 1774, and Mr. Hayward tells us that Mrs. 
Cotton—for Lord Combermere’s father had not yet 
inherited the baronetcy—‘“‘found Johnson, despite 
his rudeness, at times delightful, having a manner 
peculiar to himself in relating anecdotes that could 
not fail to attract both old and young. Her im- 
pression was that Mrs. Thrale* was very vexatious. in 
wishing to engross all his attention, which annoyed 
him much.” 

In some letters of Lady Cotton to her sister, Miss 
Stapleton, her godson Stapleton’s healthy and vigor- 
ous infancy is alluded to. He, as well as his brother 
and sisters, was nursed at home, although the practice 
of sending an infant out “to walks” in the cottage 
of a peasant nurse was still prevalent in the country 
districts of England. Stapleton’s uncles had been 
thus reared ‘“‘ from the month,” but the custom had 
somewhat gone out of fashion, and he was therefore 
exempted from a similar destination. 


* Hester Salusbury married first Mr. Thrale, and on his death 
Mr, Piozzi, an Italian singer. 
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CHAPTER II. 


STAPLETON, in his eighth year, was sent to Audlem, 
a small market town within five miles of Combermere 
Abbey, to attend a grammar-school endowed by a 
benevolent individual one hundred years ago. Some 
of the neighbouring gentry used to place their 
younger sons there, either for the sake of cheap 
education, or with the mistaken notion of keeping 
them at an early age near home. Stapleton was con- 
signed to the inefficient tuition of the Rev. Wilham 
Salmon,* head-master of this establishment. Stapleton 
being the favourite child of his father, a pony was 
sent every Saturday to bring him home, where he 
remained till the following Monday, when the ride 
back encroached on the morning studies and unsettled 
him for the afternoon lessons. Vernon, afterwards 
Archbishop of York, was his schoolfellow at this insig- 
nificant place. Persons who recollected Stapleton in 
childhood retained a lively impression of his good 
looks and pleasant manners, of his attention to old 


* He was also chaplain of Sir Robert's private chapel beyond 
the park gates, 
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and kindness to young people, and of his universal 
popularity. Full of fun and frolic, he constantly 
' got into scrapes from courting risks and attempting 
_ exploits which more -often terrified than amused his 
female relations, whose fears acting on his kind dispo- 
sition frequently terminated the rash performances. 
Otherwise ardent and impatient in character, there was 
never any delay in carrying out his boyish projects, 
always so quickly conceived and accomplished that 
he was called “Young Rapid” by the family. 

Lord Combermere always expressed much regret 
at having been sent to such a school as that of 
Audlem, where he was neither taught judiciously nor 
trained to those habits of application which are the 
most valuable of all acquirements in early life. 
During the holidays, French and drawing were alone 
thought of at Combermere, there being no time for 
other studies; for the mornings were occupied by 
hunting and shooting, into which pursuits Sir Robert 
delighted to initiate his young sons. Stapleton 
justified his father’s preference by being the foremost 
in these pastimes, and always the most eager and 
untiring of the party. 

After remaining at the Audlem ‘school for three 
years, Stapleton was sent to Westminster, where he 
was placed in the fourth form under Dr. Dodd. Robert 
Cotton, his eldest brother, had at that time just com- 
menced his college course at Cambridge, after leaving 
Westminster, where he had Sir Francis Burdett and 
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Lord Titchfield, afterwards Duke of Bedford, for 
schoolfellows. The late Marquis of Lansdowne was 
still at Westminster when ‘Stapleton commenced his 
studies there, and, as Lord Henry Petty, was remark- 
able for the reserve and coldness of his manner. The 
late Field-Marshal Lord Strafford, then known as 
Jack Byng, the poet Southey, and Sir Robert Wilson, 
were also his contemporaries. Some of these boys 
used to assemble in a shed occupied by an old pen- 
sioner, turned cobbler, who was a great favourite 
amongst them. This odd fellow entertained them 
with recounting his adventures, real or imaginary, 
while they regaled themselves and him with a 
beverage called hot-pot, made of porter and apples, 
procured from a neighbouring public-house. Another 
of their pleasures during play hours was to hire 
hackney coaches and to drive them about, seated - 
beside “Jarvey,’ who found it necessary to super- 
intend closely the wild proceedings of the boy 
charioteers. 

Amongst the cleverest of Stapleton Cotton’s com- 
panions was Charles Bunbury, son of Colonel Bunbury, 
the famous caricaturist, pre-eminent for fun and frolic. 
Young Bunbury consumed a great amount of hot-pot 
and other drinks; even at that early age evincing the 
unfortunate propensity which afterwards shortened his 
life. A most entertaining companion, his convivial 
qualities extenuated his failing in some degree to the 
jovial companions who listened with pleasure to his wit, 
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or laughed at the ludicrous productions of his ready 
pencil. Even as a boy, his taste for politics and his 
radical opinions were very freely expressed, while the 
speeches of Fox and of Burke were correctly repeated 
by him, with a fluency of utterance and precision of 
memory which surprised his young companions. He 
also recited admirably. 

_ When Colonel Cotton commanded the 25th Dra- 
goons, or Gwynn’s Hussars, as they were then called, 
this Charles Bunbury joined the regiment at Wey- 
mouth, where it was stationed more than two months 
for the purpose of attending on George III., who was 
there with his family. 

Bunbury afterwards went with the regiment to 
India, was engaged in the battle of Mallavelly and 
the siege of Seringapatam, and died at the Cape, 
where he landed on his passage home. He had not 
attained his thirtieth year when, full of hope, enjoy- 
ment, and talent, he was cut off in the flower of his age. 

Charles Wynn, afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was another of Stapleton’s schoolfellows, 
and the boyish friendship contracted ‘at Westminster 
never flagged through life, and only terminated at the 
death of Wynn. 

Sir Robert Cotton at this time had a house in 
Berkeley-square, to which he accompanied his family 
for the parliamentary session. The session and the 
season in those days terminated together, and after 
the birthday, on the 4th of June, country families 
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departed for their homes. Sir Robert performed the 
journey, driving four greys, harnessed to a large coach, 
containing the ladies of the family. When his sons were 
of the party they followed on horseback, and the caval- 
cade always spent three days in accomplishing. the 
distance between London and Combermere Abbey. 

While his father was in London, Stapleton accom- 
panied him every Sunday to spend the evening with 
the Marquis, afterwards Duke, of Buckingham, who 
was his godfather. This formal visit always bored 
the restless Stapleton, who, however, never objected to 
the annual call of his other godfather, Sir Watkin W. 
Wynn, at Westminster School on St. David’s Day, 
when he presented all the Welsh boys whom he knew 
with a guinea, and young Cotton, as his godson, 
with two. 

After remaining four years at Westminster, Staple- 
ton had his ardent wish fulfilled, when Sir Robert 
consented to his preparing for the army. With this 
object he was sent to a military school at Bayswater, 
called Norwood House, conducted by Major Reynolds, 
a Shropshire militiaman, who had been an early 
acquaintance of Sir Robert's. County associations 
prevailed here again, and although the young aspirant 
urged the propriety of being sent toa military college 
abroad, for the purpose of acquiring foreign languages 
Sir Robert persisted in placing him with the Shrop- 
shire major, from whom he learnt little more than the 
best method of cleaning firelocks and accoutrements : 
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Wishment on which he did not at all pride 





» On the 26th February, 1790, Sir Robert obtained a 
second lieutenancy without purchase, for his son, in 
the 28rd, or Royal Welsh Fusiliers, which regiment 
he joined at Dublin in 1791. It was then commanded 
by Major Gibbings, great uncle to Lord Combermere’s 
‘third wife, and a veteran of the American and German 
wars. Sir Robert accompanied his son to Ireland, and 
presented him to his commanding officer, who was a 
fine, handsome, military-looking man, always talking 
of the battle of Minden, in which he had been 
engaged. Stapleton, who became lieutenant 16th 
March, 1791, did duty with the regiment until the 
28th February, 1793, when he was appointed captain 


' by purchase in the 6th Dragoon Guards, which corps 


he accompanied to Flanders in August of that year. 

Captain Cotton embarked at Cork, and landed at 
Ostend just after the siege of Dunkirk. On its 
arrival, the regiment proceeded to Ghent, where head- 
quarters were established for the winter. 

On the appointment of the young soldier to the 
6th Dragoons, or Carabineers, his relatives became ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, from having heard of the Irish 
habits of this regiment. Stapleton -was the only 
Englishman amongst the officers, and the ladies of 
the Cotton family could not conceal their apprehen- 
sions that, if the young captain were not shortly 
killed in a duel, he might be spared to die more 


-CONVIVIAL EXCESSES. 
slowly of the daily potations which he would be 
obliged to swallow. 

At this time the excesses in many haan and 
even those of the generals in command, were such as 
would not be credited by the sober members of the 
profession in our own time. In Flanders, General 
Erskine was never to be seen after a certain hour, 
however urgent the necessity for his presence ; while 
at head-quarters the officers of the staff were generally 
assisted to bed at night by attendants nearly as tipsy 
as themselves. Young Cotton, endawed with one of 
those iron constitutions more common in his time than 
in ours, withstood the evil effects of the occasional ex- 
cesses which it might have been thought unmanly to 
evade; while, with a degree of moral courage unusual in 
early life, he still resisted the persuasion and example 
that would have induced him to persist in them. The 
Irishmen who officered the regiment exemplified the 
national character by the wit and drollery which still 
belong to it, but which is now softened by the more 
refined habits of modern society. The conviviality of 
former days, to give it a mitigated epithet, enhanced 
the natural hilarity of the Hibernian character, and 
the young English captain, with his joyous tem- 
perament, entered into the jokes of his associates with 
so keen a relish that they could not understand how 
he should belong to the sober race which then, even far 
more than now, differed so much from their volatile 
neighbours. As frank and cordial as themselves, he had. 
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none of that sheepishness which the French wittily 
ascribe to the great consumption of mutton in England. 

The Carabineers were quartered at Bruges and 
Ghent, and with national conviviality did not spare 
the good wine which their vicinity to France ren- 
dered very attainable at moderate prices. Young 
Cotton’s power of self-restraint, which enabled him 
through life to resist the temptations of the table, 
already displayed itself in the sobriety which as- 
tonished his less cautious companions, who, from rash 
indulgences, prepared themselves for the early deaths 
which left Cotton their survivor even long before the 
period when they should naturally have preceded him. 
Arthur Ormsby, the colonel, was the most joyous and 
jovial of the party. His Irish fun had been fully ap- 
preciated in all circles in Ireland, and now furnished 
many amusing scenes. Young Cotton was an espe- 
cial favourite of his, and in after-life often recalled 
the drollery of his commanding officer. Ormsby 
could not speak a word of French, and was unable to 
conceal his contempt for the Monsieurs, who would not 
understand him. Nor did their religion satisfy him 
more than their conversation, and he frequently very 
freely and emphatically expressed his opinions upon 
both to a priest in whose house he was billeted. 
* Confound that fellow! Tell’ him, Little Cotton”—for 
“ Little Cotton” spoke French—‘ tell the blackguard 
that, if he does not let my servant cook in his kitchen, 
it will be the worse for him.” 
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‘What does the rascal say, Little Cottgn P” 

“He says that he'll see you hanged first” — 
the priest having in reality only made a civil ob- 
jection. 

“Now, Little Cotton, I won’t stand this. Tell the 
d———d scoundrel that if he objects to let my servants 
cook (they are of his own confounded religion, tell 
him)—if he won’t lect them cook, Ill have him hung 
up on his own steeple, and leave him there till I take 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York’s pleasure 
about him.” 

It was a part of “ Little Cotton’s” fun to give some 
other message to the priest, and he thus caused many 
ridiculous scenes. One day, when Ormsby was 
suffering much pain from gout in his feet, and was 
seated with disabled limbs in an easy chair, the priest 
gave him some extra cause for anger. After desiring 
Little Cotton to translate the usual compliments, which 
were of course misinterpreted in the usual way, in- 
deed, in some manner made agreeable to his reverence, 
who smiled, the Colonel broke out with— 

“What is the devil grinning at?” 

“He says, Colonel, that you are very brave in your 
gouty chair, abusing him; but that, if the French 
marched in at one end of the town, you and your 
men would run off at the other !”’ , 

“Oh, then, the infernal scoundrel!” roared Ormsby, 
brandishing his crutch. “Take him out of my sight. 
Get him away, Little Cotton, or, by all that’s sacred, 
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I'l] break eyery bone in his Papist body. Turn him 
out, I say.” 

- An unusual effort here increased the gouty torture, 
and Ormsby sank back in his chair, uttering curses” 
on the priest, invectives against his own incapacity to 
move, and groans at the paroxysm which rendered it 
doubly unbearable. 

| The duties exacted by his patron’s preference did 
not end here. Little Cotton was obliged to sleep in 
a closet adjoining the Colonel’s room, and he, being 
a bad sleeper, required conversation to beguile the 
tedious wakefulness of his nights; so whenever his 
companion, during a long sentence, fell off into a doze, 
the Colonel bawled out, with stentorian lungs, “ Little 
Cotton, why the deuce do you go to sleep?” and at 
all hours this question received the usual necessary 
answer, more good-humouredly spoken, however, than 
it mostly is under similar circumstances. 

In the campaign of 1794, Captain Cotton was 
engaged in the affair of Premont, and in the cavalry 
action of Cateau, when the British horse were led by 
General Mansell, who was killed at the head of the 
brigade. In this battle the Carabineers distinguished 
themselves. It was by a mere chance that Stapleton 
was present on the occasion, for soon after the affair 
at Premont he learnt that, through family interest, he 
had, at the early age of twenty-one, been promoted 
within a few days, first to the majority of the 59th 
Regiment, and secondly to the lieutenant-coloneley 
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of the 25th Light Dragoons. The latter regiment was 
then quartered in England, and he received orders 
to join it at once. His few preparations being com- 
pleted, he left the officers’ mess early on the morning 
of the 25th May, to commence his journey to the 
coast, being accompanied by Lieutenant Crosbie, 
afterwards Sir John Gustavus Crosbie, who had just 
sold out of the Carabineers. They had proceeded about 
a mile from the camp, when the sound of shots broke 
the morning stillness and announced a battle. The 
signal was eagerly responded to by the two young 
men, who galloped back to the lines, and, placing 
themselves at the head of their former troops,—their 
successors not having been yet appointed,—commanded 
them during the whole of the action. Nothing could 
equal young Cotton’s satisfaction at taking part in | 
this battle, so unexpected by him, and which he 
had so nearly missed; for even his promotion could 
scarcely reconcile him to leaving the seat of war. 

The following is an account of the action, given 
almost literally in Lord Combermere’s own words :— 

“On the evening of the 16th of April, 1794, the 
allied troops (about forty thousand men) encamped on 
the heights of Cateau; and on the morning of the 
17th the 6th Dragoon Guards, or Carabineers, moved 
with a division of Hessian and Austrian infantry, 
about three leagues, or nine English miles, to a small 
town called Premont, which was attacked and 
carried. The enemy ran into the plantations, and by 
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“that means escaped our cavalry.”—Here it was that 


Stapleton Cotton first smelt powder—‘“ On the 26th 
the allied camp was nearly surrounded by a very strong 
force of the enemy, who made his attack on (as he 
supposed) the most vulnerable part of the camp. In 
this day’s action the brigade of cavalry composed of 
the 1st and 5th regiments of Dragoon Guards distin- 
guished itself; the former corps commanded by Colonel 
Vyse, and the latter by Colonel the Honourable Robert 
Tayleur, late Colonel of the Carabineers. 

“In a few hours the allies gained a complete vic- 
tory ; but not cheaply, for their losses were consider- 
able. General Maunsel fell, whether fairly or not, it were 
hard to decide, for Captain Maunsel (his son and aide- 
de-camp) recognised him, after the battle, in a ditch, 
with his throat cut, and in a state of complete nudity. 
The Carabineers had been engaged the previous day in 
some partial skirmishes, in small parties, on the out- 
posts, and while returning to the neighbourhood of 
Tournay on one night (for we marched much by night) 
the sergeant (Mape) in rear of our centre squadron 
fell asleep on his horse; and the night being excess- 
ively dark, it was not perceived for some time that 
we had separated from the first and second squadrons. 
The officer in command of the 3rd, or Light 
Squadron (Captain Trotter) was so much enraged on 
discovering the circumstance, that but for the inter- 
ference of Captain Cotton, he would have cut the 
sergeant down. Having wandered about for some 
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time, Captains Cotton and Trotter formed the squadron 
on an elevated spot, on which we lay until the 
morning, when, after daybreak, the enemy descried us 
' from the next hill, and sent a swift-flying messenger 
from a field-piece, which passed over us and took the 
ground a few yards from our front. At break of day 
an aide-de-camp from the Austrian general, Otto, the 
general of the day, galloped up to our lines (not sup- 
posing the Carabineers to be mounted) and exclaimed, 
‘The enemy has taken us by surprise, and surrounded 
us; I fear youll be too late.’ But Sir Thomas 
Chapman instantly formed the regiment into close 
column of half troops to the left, and in a few 
minutes we met the enemy and stemmed his progress. 
He had formed, on our approach, a solid square of from 
four to five thousand bayonets, with field-pieces, with 
the staff in the centre and the cannon placed at 
intervals. The Carabineers, having formed line with 
intent to charge, the enemy fired a very uncourteous 
salute, and gave us some volleys right in the face. 
Here we got orders to pause, until a light six-pounder, 
with sixty rounds of canister, sent by General Otto, 
with a detachment of the 14th Foot, could be brought 
to bear with effect upon the enemy. It was placed in 
front, and fired a signal for the Carabineers to keep 
back, when Captain Crawford, aide-de-camp to General 
-Sir William Erskine, unfortunately, without delibera- 
tion, ordered the regiment to charge; but it was 
impossible for cavalry to break the enemy’s square ; and 
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what rendered our situation worse was that he had 
formed his square close to the end of a field of rape, 
sown in ridges with very deep furrows between. Over 
these we had to pass; and many of the horses having 
fallen in consequence, the riders were either killed or 
made prisoners, and some of the horses (whose owners 
had been killed) fell into the ranks and manceuvred 
with precision till picked up by men of all corps 
whose horses had been shot.’”—Lord Combermere 
often alluded to the extraordinary sagacity of these 
animals, who seemed animated with human motives.— 

‘When the Carabineers rallied on a large plain, of 
flat of land (between the enemy’s column and Lisle), 
we could muster only ten men of the Lieut.-Colonel’s 
troop mounted. In that charge one officer (Lieut. 
Bond) was wounded in the upper arm, but did not 
leave the field till all was over. One sergeant and 
thirty rank and file killed, wounded, and missing, 
besides ninety-five horses killed; and one sergeant 
and several rank and file taken prisoners by the 
enemy, some of whom (the prisoners) joined us again. 
Sir Thomas Chapman’s and Captain John French’s 
horses were killed. The same column or square of 
infantry of the enemy was attempted to be broken by 
nine regiments of cavalry in succession that morning, - 
but without effect. The Carabineers and parts of 
some other regiments of cavalry were obliged to avoid 
(by manoeuvring quickly) as much as possible the 
enemy's long-shot (while on the plain), fired on them 
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from a windmill on one side, and a temporary battery 
on the other. Here they were about three hours 
between two fires. At length, a strong force of un- 
broken cavalry moved from the direction of Lisle, and 
formed a long line parallel to us. The French Cara- 
bineers were on the right, and some Hussars or light 
regiments on the left, which extended towards Lisle, 
and the right towards Tournay. Our men, having seen 
some of the French Carabineers before, knew them at 
once (by their large bearskin caps and cuirasses), and 
called on Sir Thomas Chapman to lead them to the 
charge. At that moment, our Assistant-Surgeon, 
Caldwell, rode up close to the front of the French 
Carabineers, fired his pistols in their faces, and retired 
zigzag at speed, while the enemy fired several rounds 
after him. Having rejoined us, he said that the 
enemy's horses would never be able to stand a charge, 
they were so small and light. Our men continued 
their solicitation for liberty to charge, crying out, 
‘ This regiment beat us in the German war, cap- 
turing our standards and kettle-drums, and we will 
beat them now, if you only lead us on.’ ‘ Patience, 
my brave boys,’ was the major’s answer. Sir 
William Erskine, the senior British general officer, 
happening to come up at this moment, Sir Thomas 
Chapman rode up to him, lowering the point of 
his sword, and saying, ‘General, my doys are most 
anxious to charge their namesakes.’ ‘Sir Thomas,’ 
answered Sir. William, ‘I fear you are not equal to 
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do so; they are more than four to one of your men. 
However, if you are able, go on. ‘Thank you, 
General; I have a light troop of the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards with me,’ replied Sir Thomas. Turning to 
the regiment, the commanding officer cried to the 
officers and men, ‘Now, my boys, mind the signals 
for movement, and when I raise my sword to the St. 
George, shout as loud as you are able, and into them, 
as,quick and as close together as possible, and we'll 
have a glorious day yet. March, trot, canter, charge !’ 
But the enemy did not wait to receive us, for the 
whole line wheeled in some way (perhaps by threes) 
to the left, and the Hussars got clear off, while we 
came into contact with the Carabineers, nearly four 
squadrons of whom we unhorsed in a few moments, 
leaving many dead on the field. The other squadron 
got off after the Hussars. We, however, followed 
the fugitives close to Lisle, when an eighteen-gun 
battery opened a smart fire with grape upon us. 
Having reassembled, we observed the infantry that 
had given us so much trouble in the morning passing 
between two plantations. The Oxford Blues (now 
Horse Guards, Blue) were ordered to charge them ; 
but Sir William Erskine, finding that their very heavy 
horses sank to the knees in the tillage ground, owing | 
to the continuous rain that had fallen in the morning, 
permitted us to take their place. Sir Thomas Chap- 
man having said, ‘General, our light Irish horses 
will do the work,’ ‘Ay, and the men, too,’ added 
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Sir William. We charged, and killed about eight 
hundred, and as many more laid down their arms and 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Having 
sent the captured guns with the prisoners to head- 
quarters, the several regiments marched to their 
former ground. The Carabineers were encamped 
again about three o’clock p.m., so that they lost no 
time, save while between the two fires on the plain.” 

The following letter, alluding to the action at 
Cateau, was written by the Countess of Chatham, 
wife of the second Lord Chatham, to Mrs. Stapleton, 
Stapleton Cotton’s aunt and godmother :— 


“My pear Mrs. Starteton,—Your good sister, 
Lady Cotton, need not have put herself in any fuss 
about asking me to present Miss Sophy.* I was very 
glad to do it, and she went through the ceremony . 
remarkably well. She was in luck in her drawing- 
room, as it was as full as a birthday, which young 
ladies always like, and indeed it does make the pre- 
sentation much less formidable. Lady Cotton’s other 
more serious fuss, about her son, is over too now, I 
hope, for she told me that she believed he was only 
detained by the wind from coming over; she says he 
thinks himself very lucky in having by a mistake been 
kept so long in Flanders. I am quite of her mind, 
particularly as he is in the cavalry; it has been quite 
fortunate that he has stayed to see so much. There 


* Stapleton Cotton’s sister, and afterwards Viscountess Kilmorey. 
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can be no doubt about his coming away for promo- 
tion; they all must do it at the same time. I think it 
is an amazing pity when a young man is obliged to 
do it so early in the campaign. I speak this very 
sincerely, for I think it’s going to be my brother's 
case: he will get his promotion immediately, and then 
his duty is at home, and I really do wish it may be 
some time before the other officer can go out to relieve 
him. I trust to Providence for taking care of him, 
and I cannot but wish him to have his share of 
service. Just now is a very anxious moment, and 
the wind contrary for hearing from Flanders. This 
south-west and the pouring rain, which is at this 
moment accompanying it, is doing a great deal of 
good, but when one can think of nothing but the 
fleets and armies, one must pray for what is favour- 
able for them, though odious to everything else—a 
good north-east wind. * * * * Since I began 
this a mail came in; our army near Tournay, and all 
quiet as late as the 6th. I admire you for wishing 
yourself in the fleet, and you could certainly be no- 
where better than in the Royal George, if you like 
such a great house. Iam all for a smart frigate, and 
should like a cruise in one most amazingly. * * * 

“Dear Mrs. Stapleton, with kind regards from me 
and Lord Chatham to his mother, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ Mary CHATHAM. 7 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


On joining the 25th Light Dragoons, then called 
Gwynn’s Hussars, he found the regiment quartered 
at Margate and Ramsgate. While at the former 
place he became enamoured of a very pretty Jewess, 
a Miss Barnett, afterwards Mrs. Rolls. She was a 
lively and fascinating girl, and at length influenced 
the young soldier's feelings so seriously as to render 
an abrupt retreat his only chance of safety. Very 
prudently, therefore, he obtained leave of absence, 
spent some time at Combermere Abbey, and did not 
return to his regiment jill the danger was over. 
Gwynn’s Hussars were next ordered to Weymouth, 
to attend George III. during his stay there. Colonel 
Cotton was presented to the King and royal family 
soon after his arrival. ‘The handsome young dragoon 
was received with much cordiality and kindness by 
the august party, the King especially seeming to take 
great pleasure in his society. The Princess Mary, 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, who was then a 
most lovely and engaging young woman, often 
selected Colonel Cotton for her partner in the dance. 
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He was well calculated to attract the attention of 
ladies, for, in addition to agreeable manners and 
lively, intelligent conversation, he was a decidedly 
handsome young man. About 5 feet 8 inches in 
height, slightly but strongly built, and possessing 
great activity, he was an indefatigable sportsman and 
an excellent pedestrian, even up to his eighty-seventh 
year. A swarthy complexion, a profusion of dark 
hair, thick eyebrows, and bright hazel eyes, shaded 
by long eyelashes, gave him somewhat of a foreign 
appearance. His glance was rapid, and the expres- 
sion of his face good-humoured, though when excited 
by anger it could be fiery enough; but, to do him 
justice, this was seldom the case, and any ebullition 
of temper was generally very transient. The head 
was small and well proportioned, the nostril open, 
and the nose aquiline; while a massive Saxon chin 
indicated the firmness of character which distinguished 
him through life, and was indeed one of his principal 
characteristics. 

Colonel Cotton used occasionally to accompany 
King George III. on his nides and visits of mili- 
tary inspection at Weymouth, and the _ good- 
natured monarch enjoyed the merry laugh which his 
jokes provoked when the young colonel was enter- 
tained with their readiness, and the joyous way in 
which they exploded. When the King visited 
Salisbury, a rash sailor, who had on other occasions 
exposed himself to the same risk, stood at the top of 
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the steeple with a dangerous footing that excited 
wonder and fear in the admiring spectators, when His 
Majesty, being asked what should be his recompense, 
quickly answered, “Give him a patent !” 

At this time Colonel Cotton occasionally visited 
Burton Pynsent, the residence of the Dowager 
Countess of Chatham, widow of the great Lord 
Chatham, and mother to Mr. Pitt. With this old 
lady generally resided Colonel Cotton’s aunt, Miss 
Stapleton, a person as much valued by society in 
general as loved by her intimate friends. She 
watched over Lady Chatham’s declining years, and, 
possessing a very large income, was enabled to serve, 
in pecuniary matters, some of the poorer members of 
the family. Her influential connections were nu- 
merous, and with many of these did Miss Stapleton 
keep up an active correspondence. Some of these 
letters have been found among the Cotton papers, 
and as they describe a good deal of the domestic life 
of George III. and his family in a very attractive 
manner, we insert them in the Appendix. These 
epistles were addressed, with others, that must have 
been of weekly repetition, to Miss Stapleton, by the 
Hon. Georgina Townshend, daughter of the first 
Lord Sydney, who, as well as her parents, held an 
appointment at Court. Her sister had married Lord 
Chatham, son to the Dowager Countess with whom 
Miss Stapleton resided. The Court of George III. 
is 80 minutely described by three very communicative 
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ladies of his time, that the letters in question might 
be considered superfluous, had not the writer's position 
placed her on a level, from which her view of the 
personages described was cleared by a more constant 
intercourse than that which the other ladies enjoyed. 
Society offered with no niggard hand her varied 
pleasures to the handsome young Colonel of Hussars ; 
but life at fashionable watering-places did not satisfy 
Stapleton Cotton’s aspirations. He panted for more 
active service long after the disappointment of his 
unwished-for return from Flanders had been mitigated 
by the ill success of the army he had left there; and 
it was with a joyful heart that he received orders to 
hold his regiment in readiness to take the field. 
What, however, was to be its destination he did not 
learn for some time. While quartered on the coast, 
as well as at all times, he kept up a regular corre- 
spondence with his family, and wrote constantly to his 
aunt at Lady Chatham’s. In the following letter he 
informs her of his expected removal from England :— 


“ Exeter, May, 1795. 


“ My par Aunt,—lI intended myself the pleasure 
of seeing you last week, but an order from Lord G. 
Lennox, to prepare ourselves to take the field imme- 
diately, prevented my leaving Exeter. I afterwards 
received an order to augment the regiment to eighty 
men per troop, and have been, and shall still be, very 
busy till the end of the week, sending out recruiting 
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parties, and making exertions to conform to both the 
orders. ‘Towards the end of the week I hope to have 
the pleasure of paying another visit to Burton, which 
I fear will be but short. I am quite ashamed of 
having given you so much trouble about the hounds 
for my father. One lady is called Fair Maid, the 
other, Fanny. _ We are both grateful for your valuable 
help. 
“ With best regards to Lady Chatham, 
“My dear Aunt, 
“Your very affectionate Nephew, . 
‘“ STAPLETON Corton.” 


Soon after the date of this letter the regiment was 
ordered to Roborough Camp, where it remained three 
weeks. 


« Roborough Camp, 21st June, 1795. 


“My prar- Aunt,— We encamped upon this bleak 
common on Wednesday last, and had two shocking 
nights (that and Thursday) for our poor horses to 
stand out after coming out of comfortable stables. 

‘General Grenville has promised to keep us here as 
short atime as possible, as far as his authority extends. 
I dined with him yesterday, and he desires to be 
kindly remembered to yourself and Lady Chatham. 
A letter from my father yesterday brings me intelli- 
gence of the death of our cousin Rowland Cotton, of 
Bellaport. The family estates devolve to Lord 
Ferrars and my father, I believe; I don’t know in 
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what proportions. I heard yesterday from my brother, 
for a wonder; he was present when the Oxford 
militia-men were shot. Lynch, I hear, is gazetted as 
second lieutenant in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Pray when does Mr. Meichill join us? General Greig 
informs me that he has approved of him as cornet in 
the 25th, and that the money is lodged. 

.“ The bad news of late has damped my spirits very 
much, but the expedition, I’m glad to find, is by no 
means at an end; that the troops here will shortly 
embark is pretty certain, but where destined very 
uncertain. The artillery and waggon horses are most 
of them already embarked, and are now still embark- 
ing. I find by this day’s papers that the Spaniards 
have made peace with the Republic of France. I 
think we shall soon be left alone to oppose them. I 
have not heard from my brother since we left for 
Roborough Camp. My father writes that they are 
all well, and going this week to Knutsford races. 

“ Kind compliments, &c., attend Lady Chatham. 
“ My dear Aunt, believe me, 
“ Your very affectionate Nephew, 
“STAPLETON Corron.” 


Some few weeks later Colonel Cotton learnt with 
great delight that his regiment was before long to 
proceed to India; a country which, to an adventurous 
mind like his, offered unusual attractions, and the 
accounts of which seemed fabulous to the then 
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stationary inhabitants of Europe. His feelings on 
the subject may be gathered from the following 
letter :— 


“ Weymouth Camp, Aug. 31, ’95. 


“My pzar Aunt,—You will be surprised at hearing 
from me from this place, and still more so at the news 
T have to tell you, which is, that we are to embark for 
the East Indies early in December. To be sure, the 
passage is tedious and unpleasant to me, as I hate 
being confined in a ship; but when we arrive it cer- 
tainly will be a very advantageous thing for the 
regiment, particularly for me as lieutenant-colonel. 
We are most pleasantly situated here, about a mile 
from the town of Weymouth, where we see a great 
deal of the royal family. The Prince and Princess are 
expected about Thursday for a few days. I fancy we 
shall not remain long after the King; where we 
go, till we embark, is not yet known. I have not 
heard from home since my father has heard of our 
destination. 

‘“ Best wishes attend Lady Chatham. 

“My dear Aunt, 
“Your very affectionate Nephew, 
“STAPLETON Cotton.” 


When in 1796 Colonel Cotton’s regiment was at 
last definitely ordered to India, his mother and sisters 
used every effort to induce him to exchange into some 
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other corps, rather than encounter the risks of an 
eastern climate and the inconveniences of a voyage-s0 
tedious and uncertain in those days. Their entreaties 
could not overcome his determination to accept even 
the most unpleasant duties of his profession, and he 
threatened to relinquish it entirely, rather than forego 
this opportunity of seeing service. 

Sir Robert Cotton, himself a captain in the Cheshire 
militia at the time, secretly encouraged his son’s mili- 
tary ardour, although, to please the ladies of his 
family, he seemed to concur in their wishes that 
Stapleton should not proceed to India. The parting 
was mutually distressing, for he was the favourite 
brother of his sisters, who deplored his departure as if 
they were never to meet again. 

He sailed in the Nottingham, Indiaman, in April, 
with two troops of the 25th and one company of the 
33rd; the rest of the regiment proceeded in trans- 
ports. Three hundred vessels started together, and 
at the chops of the Channel parted company, some for 
the East, and some for the West Indies, and others 
for various ports in different parts of the world. 


“On board the Nottingham, Indiaman, 
« April 30th, 1796. 
“Lat. 20° N. 

“My pear Aunt,—I take the opportunity of writing 
to you afforded by the departure of the Canton, India- 
_ man, about to part company. I met the homeward- 
bound fleet at St. Helena. I was sure that you would 
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pardon me for not payirig a visit at Burton* before 
I left England, when you heard of the sudden order 
which I received when in London to embark. We 
have had a most delightful passage hitherto, and as 
we are now in the trade winds, there is no doubt of 
our having a speedy one to the Cape. Thank God, I 
never was in better health. We passed very near 
Madeira on Thursday last, and are now within sight 
of the Canary Islands. I trust to be able to write to 
you from the Cape on the 20th of June. By the 
next fleet I hope to hear of the wellbeing of yourself 
and Lady Chatham. 


‘‘ Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
‘Your very affectionate Nephew, 
“Srapueton Corron.” 


The Wottingham was becalmed for three weeks near 
the line, and during this interval the officers on 
board the Asia entertained the crews of the other 
ships with theatrical performances and balls. Some 
young ladies going out to India, on their preferment, 
enlivened these parties, where the deficiency of female 
dancers was supplied by young middies, who dressed 
in ladies’ attire, and imitated the airs and graces of the 
most affected specimens of the gentler sex. These 
amusements promoted two marriages, arranged on the 
voyage: the Commodore—Losack—espousing one of 


* Burton Pynsent, where Mrs. Stapleton lived with the Dowager 
Countess of Chatham, Mr. Pitt’s mother. 
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two sisters, and Major Shea, of the 33rd, the other. 
Colonel Wellesley, who commanded the 33rd Regi- 
ment, followed in another vessel. 

The usual ceremonies on crossing the line were 
performed, to the great amusement of the soldiers. 
There is always a favourite victim on such occasions, 
and the cook of the Vottingham, by his airs and pre- 
tensions, had excited the animosity of the sailors. 
He had particularly offended them by lamenting the 
. pecuniary difficulties which reduced him to the degra- 
dation of accepting a situation on board a merchant- 
man. This boast aggravated the grudge they had 
against him for feasting on luxuries while they 
were obliged to put up with biscuits and salt junk. 
Accordingly, the poor cook was subjected to the 
severest trials at the hands of Neptune, prompted by 
the spite of his malicious messmates. 

The Nottingham, after encountering very severe 
gales, arrived at the Cape. On landing there, Colonel 
Cotton was informed by General Craig that the French 
and Dutch fleets were expected, and was ordered to have 
his men disembarked immediately for the purpose of 
marching to Saldanha Bay, where the two fleets had 
appointed to meet. 

The untrained wild horses of the country were pro- 
cured from the Boors to mount the Hussars, who 
proceeded directly to Saldanha. It was a ludicrous 
scene to witness the fully-accoutred dragoons 
mounted upon these sorry chargers, which, unac- 
customed to such caparisoned riders, struggled to 
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regain their independence ; the contest between the 
soldier and his steed often ending in the ludicrous 
discomfiture of the former. From an elevation above 
the bay, the Dutch fleet was seen at anchor. One of 
the vessels had proceeded up a creek for water, where 
a patrol of the 25th Light Dragoons took eight men, 
who had just landed from her boat, prisoners. 

The Governor had sent a fast-sailing ship to bring 
back Vice-Admiral Sir George Keith Elphinstone,* 


who was cruising about the coast, and on his arrival 


the Dutchmen struck their colours and surrendered 
to the English, greatly to the disappointment of 
Colonel Cotton and his officers, who had anticipated 
much enjoyment from witnessing a naval engagement 
so comfortably from the shore. While at the Cape 
he wrote the following letters home :— 


_ “On board the Nottingham, 
“Simons Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
“ August Sth, 1796. 
“My prar Morizr,—lI have only time to say that 
I am well, and have been so ever since we left Ports- 
mouth. The hot weather under the line agrees with 
me much better than I expected. The climate here is 
delightful ; it is now the depth of winter ; we have 


been here at least a fortnight, and not had a rainy | 


day. The America sails for England in the course of 
an hour, therefore I must defer giving you an account 
of the Cape. If I have time, I will send you some 


* Afterwards Lord Keith, 


& /_ - ASA 
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Constantia wine, ostrich feathers, and seeds of 
different sorts. 
“ Pray don’t forget the newspapers, pamphlets, &c. 


“Duty and love, my dear Mother, 
“ Your very dutiful Son, 
“S. Corton.” 


“On board the Vottingham, 
“Simons Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
“ August 5th, 1796. 

“Dear Fatuer,—We arrived in this bay the 24th 
of last month, after a tedious passage of fifteen weeks. 
The second fleet, which sailed some time after us, 
arrived the first of this month. Admiral Elphinstone 
is going in search of a Dutch fleet of nine sail, which 
was.seén yesterday off the Cape; he is afraid that 
the? heard of his force and have made off. Had they 
put into Saldanha Bay he must have taken the whole 
* fleet. The America, of seventy-four, parts company 
from the Admiral after the cruise, for England, of 
which I have but just been informed, so that my time 
for writing is very short. I shall, however, have 
plenty of leisure for that purpose before we leave here, 
as we cannot sail till Admiral Elphinstone returns. I 
have been twice at Cape Town, which is about twenty 
miles from here; it is large and well built, in the 
Dutch style, and remarkably clean. The inhabitants 
I cannot much admire; they do not seem very well 
affected to the English. The Hottentots are more 
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. reconciled to their present masters, though the Dutch 
have tried as much as possible to prevent this. 
General Craig is raising a corps of Hottentots; he 
has already enlisted upwards of fifty very fine-looking 
men. I saw them about a week ago at Cape Town, 
at drill. The horses here are very small and short 
of bone; they put me in mind of the worst of the 
Hungarian hussar horses, remarkably sure-footed, 
but unpleasant to ride from their nasty ambling pace, 
which it 1s difficult to get them out of. 

“The General is making this place very strong, so 
much so that the Dutch will find it a dificult matter 
to reach it, should they ever effect a landing. The 
garrison consists of the following regiments :— 
78th, 84th, 80th, 95th, 98th infantry, and 28th 
Light Dragoons. The 27th Dragoons came out in 
the last fleet; they go on with us to Bengal. 
Watkin Griffth* has just been with me. He 
brought me neither letters nor news of any sort. We 
hear that Parliament was certainly to be dissolved in 
July, therefore I fancy you have by this time got 
over the bustle of.an election. 

“Our people have been very healthy, except in one 
ship, the General Goddard, where the ship fever pre- 
vailed. Ihave removed all the men from that vessel, 
and encamped them about a quarter of a mile from 
the’ beach ; we are in hopes the fever is put a stop to. 
Since our embarkation we have lost one corporal and 


“A young Welsh officer, afterwards killed at Waterloo, 
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six privates, of which Johnson and Chesters are the 
only men you know. The 27th have lost one officer 
and seven men. Pray let me know if you received 
two letters which I wrote at sea: one in May, which 
went to St. Helena in the Canton, Indiaman; the 
other sent by a Portuguese brig, which we met in 
lat. 23°, bound to Oporto. I am afraid you will 
hardly be able to read this scrawl, which I can with 
difficulty write, owing to a blow which I got on my 
hand last night when returning on a tired horse from 
Cape Town. I shall be very much obliged to you for 
the old newspapers whenever you have an opportunity 
of sending them, and all the military books and 
pamphlets you can pack up for me. 
“ Duty and love from, dear Father, 
“Your very affectionate Son, 
“STAPLETON COTTON.” 


“ Camp near Saldanha Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
“ August 19, 1796. 

Dear Fatner,—You will be very much surprised 
at hearing from me at this place. As my time is short, 
as well as the history of the campaign, I write you but 
a few lines by the Moselle frigate, which sails this 
evening for England, with dispatches from Sir G. 
Elphinstone and General Craig. <A few days after I 
wrote to you by the America, a battalion, with 
one hundred mounted men, was sent off from 
Cape Town, and arrived here a week after, since 
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which time we have been a good deal employed 
in patrolling’ round the bay, and in preventing the 
“~ Dutch from landing their troops. Sir George 
Elphinstone arrived here with fourteen sail two days - 
ago, to whom the Dutch immediately surrendered. 
The sight was glorious. We are on a height about 
two miles from the shipping, and of course had a fine 
view of the whole affair. For a short time we were 
under the fire of one of the frigates about three days 
since, but lost no men. I suppose that we shall 
re-embark and proceed to India in about three weeks. 
The Dutch fleet numbers nine sail. The officer just 
going on board obliges me to conclude. 
“ With duty and love, 
“STAPLETON CorrTon. 
“PS. You will see Sir George Elphinstone’s and 
General Craig’s report before receiving this.” 


The following dispatches give an accurate account of 
the affair, and will be read.with interest by those off- 
cers whose regiments were employed on the occasion : 


“ Parliament-street, Nov. 3. 


“The following dispatch was this day received by 
Mr. Dundas, from Major-Gen. Craig, commanding His 
Majesty’s troops at theCape of Good Hope, dated ‘Camp 
on the shore of Saldanha Bay, August 19, 1796’ :— 


“*Sir,—I have great satisfaction in reporting to 
you the event of an attempt which has been made 
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by the enemy, and which was terminated to the 
honour of His Majesty’s arms, in the entire capture of 
the squadron of Dutch ships of war, destined for the 
purpose of retaking this settlement. Having made 
every arrangement within my means, by the establish- 
ment of a small post, and the laying the road by a 
sufficient number of the few men which I had been 
able to mount, by watching Saldanha Bay, I received 
a report on the 3rd instant, transmitted in fourteen 
hours, that nine ships had appeared off the coast on 
the preceding afternoon, which I immediately com- 
municated to Vice-Admiral Sir George Keith Elphin- 
stone. By the same report there appeared to be 
the strongest probability that His Majesty’s brig, the 
fTope, had been captured by them ; and as there was 
no further account of them the next day, I concluded 
that the information which they had received by that 
means of our strength here, had induced them to con- 
tinue their route, and that they would stand far to the 
westward before they doubled the Cape, to avoid Sir 
George's fleet, which had put to sea as soon as possible 
after the receipt of the intelligence. In order, how- 
ever, to omit no precaution, I sent up Lieutenant 
M‘Nab, with a few mounted men, to watch the bay 
more narrowly ; and from him I received a report on 
Saturday night, the 6th instant, at twelve o'clock, that 
the same number of ships which had formerly been 
reported had anchored that morning in the bay, and 
that there was no doubt of their being enemies. I 
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lost not a moment in sending directions to Simon's 
Town, whence, by the general willingness and activity 
which prevailed amongst all ranks, five vessels were 
dispatched by nine o’clock in quest of the Admiral, 
with the information. As it fortunately happened 
that the 25th and 27th Light Dragoons, with part of 
the 19th, and the whole of the 33rd regiment, were in, 
Simons Bay, I could be under no apprehension for 
the safety of the colony from any force which could 
be landed from nine ships of war. It became, how- 
ever, an object of infinite importance to the welfare of 
the settlement to prevent any body of the enemy from 
throwing themselves into the country. At the same 
time, the security of the Cape Town became an object 
of peculiar attention, both from the reasonable expec- 
tation that the enemy would not have come with such 
a force without a prospect of a junction with some 
other armament, and from the possibility of the 
Admiral being prevented from doubling the Cape by 
the north-westerly winds which usually prevail at 
this season, and which would carry the enemy in six 
hours from Saldanha to Table Bay. It was, therefore, 
with peculiar satisfaction that I found myself possessed 
of a force adequate to both these objects. No time 
was lost in making the necessary arrangements in a 
country totally unused to a movement of this nature. 
The troops began their march on Sunday morning, 
necessarily by divisions, on account of subsistence. 
The Burgher Senate was assembled, to whom I exposed 
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my intentions, to which they expressed the most 
ready compliance. Waggons were everywhere de- 
manded by them, and furnished with cheerfulness. 
Cavalry was necessary, but the appointments of the 
28th were on board a ship which had sailed in 
quest of the Admiral. Those of the 25th were also 
on board ships in Simons Bay, and we had not above 
fifty horses. The appointments were brought up, and 
I did not scruple, on such an occasion, to require 
all saddle-horses without exception to be brought in, 
which were valued by two members of the court of 
justice and two officers of the 28th Dragoons, and 
paid for on the spot, to the entire satisfaction of the 
owners. By these means, Sir, leaving Maj.-Gen. 
Doyle in the command of the troops at and about 
Cape Town, amounting to near 4000 men, and 
Brig.-Gen. Campbell, in the immediate command 
of the town, I, on the morning of the 16th, 
reached Saldanha Bay, at the head of the advanced 
guard, consisting of the Light Infantry, a body of 
Hottentots, and fifty of the 25th Light Dragoons, 
assisted by Brig.-Gen. M‘Kenzie, the remainder of 
whose corps, consisting of the Grenadiers, the 78th and 
20th battalions, 50 more of the 25th, and 100 of 
the 18th Light Dragoons, in all about 2500 men, 
with two howitzers and nine field-pieces, arrived there 
also in an hour after. In the meantime the Admiral 
had returned to False Bay, and, on there recéiving the 
first accounts of the enemy being in Saldanha Bay, 
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had put to sea again with the utmost expedition ; and 
we had the satisfaction, from the heights, whence we 
descended to the shores of the bay, to see him, with 
all his sails crowded, advancing with a fair wind 
directly to the mouth of the harbour, though still at 
some distance. One of the enemy’s frigates, which 
lay near the shore to cover their watering, cannonaded. 
us very briskly as we descended the heights, though 
without effect; and we returned their fire with as 
little, having at that time only three-pounders with 
us; but a howitzer being brought up, a few shells were 
thrown with great precision by Captain Robertson, 
who would probably soon have destroyed her; but, 
perceiving that our fleet was then entering the bay, 
and that there was no possibility of her escaping, I 
desisted from firing, thinking it more for His Majesty’s 
interest that she should share the fate of the remainder 
of the squadron, the capture of which appeared to 
me to be inevitable, than that we should risk the 
destroying her, from a vain punctilio of obliging her to 
strike to us. We then employed ourselves in making 
the necessary dispositions for affording such assist- 
ance as might be in our power, in the event of the 
obstinacy of the enemy obliging the Admiral to 
attack them, as well as such as would be expedient 
in case they should run their ships on shore, neither 
of which, however, I thought probable. I was 
accordingly informed, by a letter from Sir George 
the following morning, that the whole had sur- 
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rendered themselves to him. The means by which 
this event has been accomplished, Sir, has not afforded 
any opportunity to His Majesty’s troops of dis- 
playing that bravery in his service which I am 
confident they would have shown had the occasion 
presented itself; but, if the utmost alacrity and cheer- 
fulness, under almost every privation, except that of 
meat, during a march of ninety miles, through so 
barren a country that there exist but five houses in 
the whole line, have any merit, I can with truth pre- 
sent them to His Majesty’s notice. This march, Sir, 
has never yet, I believe, been attempted by any body 
of troops, however small, and, permit me to assure 
you, has been attended with such uncommon diffi- 
culties, that it never could be accomplished but by 
the display of the qualities I have mentioned in the 
troops, and a union of extraordinary exertions in all 
the departments concerned. In these all have equal 
claim to my acknowledgments; but I cannot dis- 
pense with particularizing the intelligence and activity 
with which, regardless of the uncommon fatigue 
which attended it, Lieut. M‘Nab, of the 98th Regi- 
ment, with about twenty of his mounted men, per- 
formed the service allotted to him of watching the 
enemy, and preventing any communication with them, 
from the first moment of their coming into the bay 
until our arrival. It is, Sir, with very particular 
satisfaction that I have further to report, that I have 
received on this occasion every possible assistance 
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from His Majesty’s subjects of the colony. The 
Burgher Senate have discharged the duty imposed 
upon them with the greatest readiness, impartiality, 
and activity; whilst their requisitions and orders to 
the inhabitants for their waggons, cattle, and horses 
‘have been complied with a cheerfulness which could, 
I am satisfied, only proceed from a conviction of the 
preference to be given to His Majesty’s mild and 
paternal government over the wild system of anarchy 
and confusion from which they were furnishing the 
means of being effectually defended. This will be 
delivered to you, Sir, by my aide-de-camp, Captain 
Baynes, who has been in this country since the first 
arrival of His Majesty’s troops under my command, 
and to whose intelligent and active assistance I have 
been, on every occasion, highly indebted. I beg 
leave, Sir, most humbly to recommend him to His 


Majesty's notice. 
«ey. H. Crate.’ 


‘The following dispatches were this day received 
by Mr. Nepean from the Hon. Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Keith Elphinstone, K.B., dated Monarch, 
Saldanha Bay, August 19. 


«¢«Str,—I have the honour to enclose a list of a 
Dutch squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Engelbertus Lucas, sent hither for the reduction of 
this colony, but which were compelled to surrender 
by capitulation, on the 17th instant, to the detach- 

VOL. I. F 
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ment of His Majesty’s ships under my command. I 
hope the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will 
approve the measures I have taken, so essential to the 
British commercial interests in the East. The ships 
are all coppered, and in good condition, excepting the 
Castor, whose rudder is defective. In justice to the 
officers and men I have the honour to command, it is 
my duty to observe that, in consequence of the most 
violent tempestuous weather I ever beheld, and the 
very unpleasant situations in which the squadron was 
at times placed, they cheerfully, and much to their 
credit, underwent a degree of fatigue hardly credible. 
Captain Aylmer will have the honour of presenting 
these dispatches. I beg leave to mention him to 
their Lordships as a respectable gentleman and an 


active officer. 
“<d, K. ELpuHinstone.’ 


* Monarch, Saldanha Bay, August 19. 


“<*Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that 
intelligence was received at Cape Town, on the 3rd 
instant, of a number of ships having been seen in the 
offing at Saldanha Bay, which was confirmed on the 
Sth. In consequence of this, every preparation was 
made for putting to sea immediately with the squadron 
under my command; but, from the Monarch’s main- 
mast being out and the tempestuous weather, I was 
not able to quit the anchorage in Simons Bay until 
the 6th, when we proceeded to sea. On getting 
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under weigh, an officer from the shore came on board 
to inform us that a number of sails had been seen the 
preceding night in the offing, near False Bay. I then 
resolved to steer to the southward and west, in ex- 
pectation of their having taken that course. The 
squadron continued cruising in the most tempestuous 
weather I have ever experienced, which damaged 
many of the ships, and at one time the Raby had five 
feet water in her hold. We were joined at sea by His 
Majesty’s ships Stately, Rattlesnake, and Echo, sloops. 
On the 12th I returned, with a fresh breeze blowing 
from the south-east, and, upon anchoring in Simons 
Bay, the master-attendant came off with information 
that the ships seen, consisting of nine sail, had put 
into Saldanha Bay on the 6th, the same day on which 
I had proceeded to sea; that they remained there by 
the last advice, and that four ships had been dis- 
patched in quest of me to communicate this welcome 
intelligence. JI immediately made the signal to sail, 
but the Crescent had got ashore. The wind blew 
strong, and increased on the following day to a per- 
fect tempest, in which the Zremendous parted two 
cables, drove, and was in great danger of being lost; 
so that, notwithstanding every exertion, and the most 
anxious moments of my life, I could not get out till 
the 15th. On the 16th, the squadron arrived off 
Saldanha Bay at sunset; and the Crescent, which had 
been ordered ahead to discover information, and to 
report, made the signal for the enemy, consisting of 
FQ 
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three ships of the line, three frigates, and other ships, 
being moored in the bay. The squadron stood on 
into the bay in the order of sailing, but the night 
coming‘on, and the rear being too far extended for 
action, _I-jadged it expedient to come to an anchor 
within shot of the enemy’s ships, and, perceiving 
their numbers very inconsiderable in comparison with 
the ships under my command, I considered it my 
duty, and an incumbent act of humanity, to address 
the Dutch officer in command, and consequently 
forwarded a letter to him demanding his surrender. 
To this I received a verbal return, that a positive 
reply should be sent in the morning at daybreak. I 
was fearful the enemy might attempt to injure the 
ships, and therefore ordered Lieutenant Coffin to 
return immediately with a letter, insisting that no 
damage should be done to the ships. On the 17th, 
at nine in the morning, a Dutch officer came on board 
with a flag, and presented proposals of terms for 
capitulation; at five p.m. the terms were ultimately 
agreed upon, but it was impossible to take possession 
of the ships until the 1$th, on account of the stormy 
weather. The consequent joy of this fortunate event 
is much augmented from the consolatory reflection on 
its accomplishment without effusion of human blood, 
or injury to either of the enemy's or British ships, 
not a single shot having been fired. I must, how- 
ever, beg leave to observe, that any resistance on the 
part of the enemy could only have occasioned the 
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wanton sacrifice of a few lives; and I doubt not, that, 
had their numbers been adequate to contention, their 
conduct would have confirmed the acknowledged 
merit at all times accorded to the martial @pirit ot 
subjects of the United States; and [+can, with 
similar confidence, assure you that the officers and 
men under my command would have exhibited a con- 
duct equally creditable to themselves. The repeated 
advices communicated in your letters, respecting the 
enemy's forces destined to this quarter, agreed so 
correctly with the intelligence I obtained by other 
means, that I have long been expecting this arrival, 
and was thereby enabled to be perfectly prepared to 
receive them, and constantly to keep a vigilant 
look-out. 
“<«G@, K.. ELPHINSTONE.’ 

“(Here follow the articles of capitulation, by 
which Rear-Admiral Lucas agrees to surrender his 
squadron, and Vice-Admiral G. K. Elphinstone states 
that he considers the surrender of the Dutch squadron 
as a matter of necessity, and not of choice, and agrees 
to it to prevent the effusion of human blood. Officers 
behaving with propriety shall be allowed to wear 
their swords and side-arms, and be treated with 
respect ; private property is to be respected; the 
crews of the ships, and particularly the sick, shall be 
taken care of equally with British ; and the Batavian 
colours are to be struck as soon as the British officers 
take possession of the ships. | 
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“Ships late belonging to the United States, under 
the command of his Excellency Rear-Ad. Engelbertus 
Lucas, which surrendered Aug. 7, 1796, to a detach- 
ment of the squadron of His Majesty’s ships under 
the command of the Hon. Sir G. Keith Elphinstone: 
Dortrecht, Rear-Ad. Lucas, 66 guns, 370 men; 
Revolution, Capt. Rhenbende, 66 guns, 400 men; 
Admiral Tromp, Capt. Valkenburg, 54 guns, 280 
men; Castor, Capt. Clarisse, 44 guns, 240 men; 
Braave, Capt. Zoetmans, 40 guns, 234 men; Bellona, 
Capt. Valk, 28 guns, 130 men; Svrene, Capt. De Cerf, 
26 guns, 130 men; Havit, Capt. Bezemer, 18 guns, 
76 men; Maria (storeship), 112 men. Many of the 
guns are brass, besides which they are well furnished 
with carronades. 

“They have four field-pieces of land artillery on 
board. The troops are under the command of the 
Rear-Admiral ; Lieut.-Col. Hunri is Adjutant- 
General ; and Mons. Grandecourt, Commandant of 
Artillery. 

“Ships of the detachment of the squadron to 
which the Dutch surrendered: Monarch, 74 guns, 
612 men, Vice-Ad. the Hon. Sir George Keith 
Elphinstone, K.B., Capt. John Elphinstone; Zre- 
mendous, 74 guns, 590 men, Rear-Ad. Thomas Pringle, 
Capt. John Aylmer; America, 64 guns, 491 men, 
Commod. John Blanket; Stately, 64 guns, 481 men, 
Capt. Billy Douglas; Rudy, 64 guns, 491 men, Capt. 
Jacob Waller; Sceptre, 64 guns, 491 men, Capt. W. 
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Effington ; Zrident, 64 guns, 491 men, Capt. E. G. 
Osborne; Jupiter, 40 guns, 343 men, Capt. Geo. 
Losack; Crescent, 36 guns, 264 men, Capt. Edw. 
Buller; Svhine, 24 guns, 155 men, Capt. Andrew 
Tod; Moselle, 16 guns, 121 men, Capt. Ch. Brisbane ; 
Rattlesnake, 16 guns, 121 men, Capt. Edw. Ramage 7 
Echo, 16 guns, 121 men, Capt. John Turner; Hope, 
sloop, Capt. Alexander.” 


As soon as the safety of the colony had been 
assured, Colonel Cotton was allowed to proceed to 
his original destination. He arrived at Madras, after 
a very prosperous voyage, and was, with his regiment, 
quartered in the fort, from which he wrote to his 
mother, giving her several interesting details con- 
cerning Indian life at the close of the last century. 


“ Fort St. George, Jan. 20th, 1797. 


‘*My pearest MotHEeErR— 
* * * x * # 


“It was generally understood that we were to have 
been sent to Bengal; but I fancy, owing to General 
St. Leger’s interest with the Prince and Duke of 
York, a private letter was sent by the overland 
despatches, desiring Lord Holland to place the 27th 
Dragoons (of which St. Leger’s cousin is lieut.-col.) 
on the Bengal Establishment. In point of emolument 
this Presidency is certainly very far inferior, but being 
the seat of war, and the climate being more favour- 
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able to Europeans, it is upon the whole as well for 
me, and indeed the regiment at large. Owing to part 
of the regiment being gone on to Bengal (in a ship 
that parted company soon after we left the Cape), we 
have been kept in this fort. I expect the people 
from Calcutta in the course of a week, when we shall 
march either to Pallamablu or the Mount (distant ten 
or fifteen miles), and receive about two hundred horses, 
which are to be drafted from the native cavalry. Our 
people have been healthy since we landed, but we have 
experienced the finest cool weather they ever have 
enjoyed ; it is not much warmer in general than a very 
hot summer’s day in England. In about six weeks 
or two months’ time we shall, I fancy, have it pretty 
warm. We get up in general before sun-rising, and 
ride till the sun begins to be hot, which is about eight 
or nine o'clock. It is necessary to keep out of the 
sun till about four in the afternoon. The dinner hour 
1s six, when it begins to be dark. We are very gay 
at present ; balls, concerts, &. &., every night, now 
and then a play. As the command of a station is 
everything here (indeed without it a person can only 
live, though very well, here) I am very desirous of 
getting the rank of colonel, which would ensure me a 
command. An officer commanding any station re- 
ceives full datta, which, if colonel, is very considerable. 
I now receive only half éatia of lieut.-colonel, and my 
King’s pay. On the Bengal Establishment every 
officer receives full batia, and the commanding officer 
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double full batta. A command in Bengal is a certain 
fortune in the course of five years. General Floyd is 
now (including his King’s pay as major-general on 
the staff, lieut.-colonel of the 19th, his Company’s 
pay, and allowances from the Company and Nabob as 
Commander of the Southern District) in the receipt of 
about fourteen or sixteen thousand pounds a year. I 
rather think he will not stay here more than two 
years. The rank of colonel, even if it was only tem- 
porary, would be a great thing to me, as I am next 
King’s cavalry officer to General Floyd; but there are 
many officers of Native Cavalry above me, although 
by only very few days. They have no full colonel, 
therefore I should be above them all. 
“With most affectionate regard to my sisters, ' 
“Tam, dear Mother, 
“Your dutiful and loving Son, 
“S. Corton.” 


From Fort St. George, Madras, Colonel Cotton was 
transferred to Trichinopoly. At this place he remained 
for some time, under the command of General Floyd, 
who was in charge of the district. Mrs. Floyd, who 
had accompanied her husband to India, by her eccen- 
tricities tormented the General, a man as precise and 
formal as she was wild and impulsive. Many curious 
scenes were the result of this contrast, when the 
grave martinet was made the victim of her practical 
jokes. On one occasion she stood near him, with her 
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baby in the nurse’s arms, when, after an inspection, 
the troops were marching past. Shrieking as if the 
child was threatened with some unseen danger, she 
threw it on her husband’s saddle, and running away 
with the nurse, who was privy to her purpose, left the 
General with a squeaking baby in his arms before 
all the troops. 

At another time, Mrs. Floyd had a woman, dressed 
for the occasion, placed in a palanquin and carried to 
the General’s tent. On arriving there she raised a 
great outcry, and seemed in intense agony, caused, 
as she said, by the attack of a tiger, from whose fangs 
she had been miraculously rescued, on a mount rising 
on the plains some distance off. The General was at 
that*moment giving orders to his officers, but moved 
by the woman’s cries and excited by the prospect of a 
successful hunt, all were eager for immediate action, 
and business was for the time forgotten. They pro- 
ceeded forthwith with some Sepoys to the spot, and 
in a short time saw an enormous tiger crouched 
behind some shrubs half-way up the rock. The 
general ordered a volley to be fired at him, while 
some venturesome youth clambered up the side of the 
mount, to take a more active part in the capture of 
the prize. The volley was fired, but the tiger 
remained immovable. Another volley was now 
directed at him by the Sepoys, and still he continued 
motionless, as if regardless of such unskilful assail- 
ants. At length, those who had advanced up the 
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rock approached nearer and nearer, when one of them 
giving the animal a blow with the butt end of his 
gun, it rolled down the precipitous rock and fell at 
the feet of its astonished pursuers below—a stuffed 
skin! General Floyd went back to his tent, without 
an observation, and no one in his presence ever 
alluded to the morning’s adventure. 

Mrs. Floyd insisted against all precedent on giving 
a newly-born daughter two godfathers, who were to 
be Colonel Wellesley and Colonel Cotton, and on 
having the child named Flavia. Both officers officiated 
accordingly at a grand christening, which was followed 
by an evening party. When most of the guests had 
departed, Mrs. Floyd requested the two colonels to 
oblige the clergyman to christen the child again, as 
she declared he had not crossed its forehead properly 
in the morning. It was in vain that they expressed 
themselves quite satisfied with the ceremony, and 
urged the impropriety of having it repeated. The 
lady became so nervous and irritable, that to appease 
her the chaplain however crossed the child’s forehead, 
without repeating any part of the baptismal service. 

Mrs. Floyd was the mother of the beautiful Lady Peel 
and Lady Fuller. She died early, and General Floyd, | 


when commanding in Ireland, married Lady Denny, © . 


a celebrated Dublin beauty, who long survived him. 
Colonel Cotton at this time saw much of Colonel 

Wellesley, who was his senior by seven years. He 

found him cheerful and goodnatured, but reserved, 
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never even at that age indulging in the confidential 
intercourse of youth. Always anxious to dress well, 
he was never successful in his efforts, yet the 
scrupulous neatness of his attire was always re- 
markable. 

From Trichinopoly the 25th Light Dragoons 
were transferred to Arcot, where they continued till 
the Ist of January, 1799. On the breaking out of 
hostilities with Tippoo the regiment was ordered to 
Join the force assembling at Yellore. The command 
of this army was temporarily held by Colonel 
Wellesley until the arrival of General Harris, when 
he was transferred to a brigade consisting of his own 
regiment, the 33rd, and two battalions of Sepoys, to 
which, shortly after, was added the Nizam’s contingent, 
nearly twelve thousand strong. 

In the interval Colonel Wellesley occupied himself 
by practising the regiments under his command in 
division movements, with which they possessed very 
little acquaintance. 

In the campaign which followed Colonel Cotton 
took an active part, and was present at the battle of 
Malavelly and the capture of Seringapatam. From 
the papers in the possession of the Combermere 
family we can find no mention of the military opera- 
tions of that year, with the exception of a MS. 
journal (never before, we believe, published) kept by 
the late General Sir Patrick Ross, K.C.B., at that 
time a captain in Colonel Cotton’s regiment. It 
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is from this journal that we have principally com- 
piled the following brief account of the campaign. 

At the end of January, General Harris, and the rest 
of the troops destined for the expedition, arrived. 
The whole force ultimately employed in the cam- 
paign amounted, including the Bombay column, the 
Nizam’s army, and the forces under Colonels Roberts 
and Read, to about forty-six thousand men; the army 
of Tippoo reaching to about the same number. The 
main British army may-be estimated, if we exclude 
Colonel Roberts’ column and the Nizam’s army, in 
which latter was incorporated H.M’s. 33rd _regi- 
ment, the whole under Colonel Wellesley, at nearly 
nineteen thousand men, divided into six brigades of 
infantry and two of cavalry. Colonel Cotton’s regi- 
ment was in the 2nd brigade, in which were also the 
2nd and 3rd regiments of Native Cavalry, the brigadier 
being Colonel Prater. At the end of February the 
Nizam’s army joined General Harris on the frontiers of 
Mysore. On his arrival the Nizam’s son and general, 
Meer Alum, expressed a wish to review the British 
army, and it was accordingly drawn out to receive 
him. At four o'clock in the afternoon everything was 
ready, but no visitor appeared. Hour after hour passed 
away, still the glittering looked-for cavalcade came not. 
At length, at seven in the evening, when the sun had 
set and darkness was spreading rapidly over the plain, 
a group of horsemen could be faintly seen approach- 
ing. It was Meer Alum and his suite, who, to gratify 
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their vanity, had thus kept the British army waiting 
for three long hours. The darkness was now s0 
great that a man could scarcely be distinguished at 
the distance of five yards. Still, not wishing to affront 
his allies, General Harris caused torches to be lit, and 
by their flickering light the troops marched phantom- 
like past, and performed a few conjectural manceuvres. 
On the 6th of March the army entered the Mysore 
territory and advanced on Seringapatam, though 
somewhat slowly, on account of the difficulty of 
moving the battering train and gun platforms. 
During the march the army was continually harassed 
by parties of Tippoo’s horsemen, but no serious affair 
took place until, on reaching Malavelly, early in the 
morning of the 26th.March, General Harris found 
the enemy’s army drawn up in two lines to receive 
him. The British advance, consisting of cavalry, was 
at once halted, and the right wing of the infantry 
hurried to the front, the baggage and battering train 
being left under the escort of the left wing. At ten 
A.M. all was ready for the attack, when suddenly the 
enemy began apparently to move off to their left and 
to decline the combat. This, however, was only a 
ruse, for on the quartermaster-general proceeding to 
mark out the camping ground under escort of the 
25th Light Dragoons, the 2nd Native Cavalry, and 
the picquets of the army commanded by Colonel 
Sherbrooke, the general of the day, a heavy fire of 
artillery was opened from the heights in front, and 
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Tippoo’s army again displayed itself. For three- 
quarters of an hour were the picquets and cavalry 
left unsupported, and exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's guns, which, however, were too badly served 
to inflict much loss. This supineness was the . 
reason that the results of the action were not 
equal to what might have been expected. Several 
Frenchmen, taken prisoners in the battle, declared 
that had the British cavalry at once attacked scarcely 
a gun could have beensaved. At length the picquets 
and cavalry were ordered to retire, their place being 
taken by the right wing. About half-past eleven the 
British line of battle was formed as follows: in the 
centre the right wing of the infantry ; on the right 
Colonel Sherbrooke’s command ; and on the left the 
remainder of the cavalry and Colonel Wellesley’s 
force. ‘The army now advanced up the heights in its 
front in the most regular order, and had accomplished 
half the ascent when a large body of Mysorean 
cavalry formed in the shape of a wedge, and moving 
with great precision, charged General Baird’s brigade. 
This brigade consisted of H.M’s. 12th and 74th 
regiments, and the Scotch brigade.* Nothing could 
exceed the steadiness of the British troops, who 
allowed Tippoo’s furious horsemen to approach 
within fifteen yards of them, and then opened a fire 


* This corps had been in the service of Holland, till at the 
French Revolution it was recalled to England, and numbered the 
94th Regiment, After Waterloo it was disbanded. 
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of musketry which brought most of the Mysoreans 
to the ground. At the same time a large body 
of infantry, supported by cavalry, attacked Colonel 
Wellesley’s force on the left. The efforts of the 
enemy were chiefly directed against H.M.’s 38rd 
regiment. They allowed the foe to approach quite 
close and to deliver an almost harmless volley, and 
then coming to the “charge bayonets,” rushed 
furiously upon their assailants, scattering them in- 
stantly in terrified rout. But flight availed the panic- 
stricken mob but little; for into the midst of them, 
with disciplined impetuosity, dashed General Floyd, at 
the head of the 19th Dragoons and two regiments of 
Native Cavalry, who in a few minutes sabred nearly 
the whole of the fugitives. 

In the meantime Tippoo, seeing so large a body 
of British cavalry brought into action on the 
left, concluded that the picquets, who formed the 
right, would be without any support from that 
arm. He therefore determined to try and turn 
the left flank, and with this view sent a considerable 
body of horse in that direction, who approached under 
cover of a large grove of trees. When, however, they 
began to form up in front of the grove, to their dis- 
may they found the 25th Light Dragoons and the 
2nd regiment of Native Cavalry, both under Lieut.- 
Colonel Cotton, drawn up and on the point of charg- 
ing them. The enemy did not venture to await the 
shock, and rapidly retired on the main body, which 
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by this time had withdrawn their guns and were 
giving way in every direction. The skill and promp- 
titude with which Colonel Cotton handled the two 
regiments of cavalry under his command, when the 
right flank was threatened by the enemy’s horse- 
men, obtained for him General Harris’s thanks and 
honourable mention in dispatches. Here occurred 
the first of a long series of instances in which ° 
Stapleton Cotton proved that he was not only a brave 
dragoon, but also a cool and skilful cavalry leader. In 
fact, Malavelly may be said to have been his first 
essay as a commander. 

The loss of the British in the action was but sixty 
killed, wounded, and missing ; while that of the Myso- 
reans was, including the desertions which resulted from 
the battle, nearly four thousand. Yet Tippoo had made 
every exertion to encourage his troops and obtain vic- 
tory. The day before the battle he had addressed his 
army, promising them success, and informing them that 
they had nothing to fear from the British, as the latter 
were raw soldiers, unused to fighting, and not those to 
whom they had been opposed in the former war. 
He called upon his men to behave themselves as 
became them, on the one hand threatening those who 
gave way with instant death, and on the other hand 
promising every man in the army a gratuity of one 
month’s pay as a reward for victory. The sabres and 
bayonets of the British, however, prevailed over the 
gold and threats of Tippoo, and the Mysoreans were 
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so thoroughly beaten that they made no futther 
attempts to resist the invaders’ progress in the open : 
field. The Sultan had laid waste the country and 
erected many strong posts on the line which ‘he 
thought General Harris would take in his advance 
from Malavelly or Seringapatam, namely, by Arakerry; 
but the British commander was too wary to adopt 
the route chosen for him by the enemy. The day 
after the battle the British army moved to the south- 
west, and managed to cross the river Cauvery without 
the slightest molestation from the enemy. 

During the remainder of the operations, which re- 
sulted in the capture of Seringapatam, the cavalry had 
little opportunity of distinguishing themselves. We 
find, however, that when, on the 6th of May, 
Colonel Wellesley attacked and captured a ‘ope, 
or large grove, close under the walls of the fortress, 
Colonel Cotton, with the 25th Light Dragoons, 
and Colonel Prater, with the 2nd Native Cavalry, 
supported. 

Among the documents found at Seringapatam by 
the captors was the account of a republican club 
established, by the French officers of Tippoo’s army, 
in that city. The building, surmounted by the cap 
of Liberty, fronted (curious anomaly) the palace of 
the greatest despot of the Hast. The members of 
this association had sworn eternal hatred to all 
sovereigns, “the citizen Tippoo alone excepted.” 
And this took place in ‘a city peopled by slaves! 
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Truly liberty, like misery, makes people acquainted 
. with strange bedfellows. 

.The day after the capture of the city, Colonel 
Cotton was breakfasting with Colonel Wellesley in the 
latter’s tent when Tippoo’s children were brought in. 
The youngest was only five years old, and looked very 
much terrified at his position. To comfort the little 
fellow, Colonel Cotton good-naturedly crammed a 
lump of sugar into his mouth. Sixty years afterward 
Gholam Mahomed, the boy in question, came to 
England, and dined at Lord Combermere’s, where he 
recalled the incident to his host’s recollection. He 
said that, having heard of the trial by rice, he had 
thought, when the sugar was first put into his mouth, 
that some punishment would follow, and had been 
greatly frightened at the idea. 
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SHort ty after the fall of Seringapatam, Colonel Cotton 
learnt that, owing to the death of his elder brother, he 
had become the heir to the baronetcy, and that his 
father, anxious for his return to England, had procured 
for him an exchange to the 16th Light Dragoons. He 
prepared at once for his departure, and while taking 
leave of some friends at Madras observed to one of 
them, a merchant there, that they should never meet 
again. That gentleman replied, “ Not until you 
are our commander-in-chief.” .The casual and joking 
remark was prophetic; for thirty years afterwards, 
when filling that appointment, Lord Combermere 
shook hands with his old friend at Calcutta. 

In January, 1800, Colonel Cotton landed at Cork, 
and proceeded to Waterford, where he embarked 
for Milford Haven, and from thence hastened to 
London, to deliver duplicates of the Seringapatam 
dispatches. 

On his arrival he found that on the Ist of the 
month he had been promoted to the rank of full 
colonel. His mother announces his return in the 
following letter to Mrs. Stapleton :— 
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“ Combermere Abbey, January 20th, 1800. 


“Dear Sister,—I am sure you will joyfully pay 
eightpence for the few lines I send you, as they 
announce the safe arrival of our dear Colonel in 
Ireland. He is, before this, I conclude, in London. 
Three letters we received from him yesterday, first 
dated the 12th, the two others 13th. He landed at 
Cork on the 12th, wrote the 13th from Waterford, 
was going immediately to sail for Milford Haven, 
then to London, with duplicates of the dispatches 
that Mr. Wellesley had gone with, the day before, by 
Bristol. He should not stay a moment in town after 
delivering them, but set out immediately for this 
place. He never was in better health in all his life 
(thank God for all his mercies); in a day or two we 
hope to be convinced of it. I am too much agitated 
to write. You will, I am sure, rejoice and fee/ with us. 
I wish that the meeting was over; it will be too 
much joy for 

‘Your very affectionate Sister, 
“ F. Corton.” 


On arriving in town he himself wrote to his aunt: 


“St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, 21st Jan., 1800, 
“My pearest Aunt,—I have just time to let you 
know of my arrival with dispatches from Lord Morn- 
ington to Mr. Dundas and the Court of Directors. It 
will be some time, I am sorry to add, before I can 
set out for Cheshire, as I must appear at the levee. 
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I shall be most happy to hear of the well-being of 
Lady Chatham and yourself; pray let me receive a 
letter by return of post. You cannot say too many 
kind things for me to Lady Chatham. 
“ My dear Aunt, 
“Your very affectionate Nephew, 
‘STAPLETON Corton. 
“To Mrs. Stapleton, at the Countess of Chatham’s,” 


Colonel Cotton, as soon as it was possible, released 
himself from London engagements, in order to join 
his family at Combermere Abbey. All were truly 
rejoiced at the arrival of the favourite son and brother, 
safe and well, after so many perils. Returning to 
London from Combermere, after a short stay at home, 
Colonel Cotton wrote the following letter to Miss 
Stapleton :— 


“My pear Avunt,—Many thanks for your kind 
letter. I have, upon inquiring, been given to under- 
stand that Mr. Pitt has no levees except for Parlia- 
ment men. I will, however, leave my name there 
to-morrow, and at Lords Grenville, Temple, and Buck- 
ingham. My uncle H. has promised to speak to 
Mr. Rose (with whom he is intimate) upon the sub- 
ject in question. I will let you know what steps he 
recommends being pursued. I was very much gratified, 
upon my arrival at Combermere, at finding my mother 


looking so well and in such good spirits. Ithink she 
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looks younger than when I left England, and is 
certainly much fatter. 
“T beg you will make my kindest remembrances to 
Lady Chatham. 
‘“‘ Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
“Your very affectionate Nephew, 
“ STAPLETON CoTTON. 


‘“T have been so long out of England that I do not 
receive cards to all the gay places as formerly, but this 
may be managed by your having the goodness to give . 
Lady Carysfort (whom I shall call upon to-morrow) a 
hint to introduce me to the Duchess of Gordon, Lady 


Chatham, &c. 
“St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, March 13th, 1800.” 


Having indulged in a brief taste of London gaiety, 
Colonel Cotton proceeded to join his regiment at 
Ramsgate, having been appointed to command the 
cavalry on the Kentish coast. At Margate he met 
Lady Anna Maria Clinton, who was staying there 
with her mother, widow of the third Duke of New- 
castle. She was a beautiful girl of nineteen, brought 
up carefully by the Dowager Duchess, who, in the 
education of her children, even exceeded, in exaction 
of obedience and respect, the domestic discipline of 
the times. Her son, the young Duke, though of age, 
deferred to his mother’s rule with the most affectionate 
submission. Colonel Cotton, after some intercourse 
with the family, fell in love with Lady Anna Maria, 
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and before three months had expired since their first 
acquaintance was received as her accepted suitor.. The 
entire family approved of the match, and indeed the 
Duchess and her second husband, General Crawford, 
not only then, but ever afterwards, evinced the warmest 
attachment for their new relative; while the young 
Duke of Newcastle became, not merely his brother 
in law, but in love, and to the end of his life mani- 
fested the same warm affection on every occasion. 

The marriage took place in 1801. The ceremony 
was performed in the Duke’s private chapel at Clumber; 
and the newly-wedded pair proceeded to spend the 
honeymoon at Elvaston Park, the seat of the Earl 
of Harrington, uncle to the bride. 

Colonel Cotton was for two years after his return 
to England stationed at Brighton, where he and Lady 
Anna Maria became frequent guests of the Prince 
Regent. | 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was at this time residing in her 
house on the Steyne, and the intimacy subsisting 
between her and the Prince of Wales became matter 
for universal comment and speculation. His visits 
were always private, and every expedient was used to 
keep the nature of their intercourse a secret. It was, 
however, one day whispered that a sprained leg, from 
which the Prince suffered, and which confined him to 
the house, had been the result of a fall at Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s door after a nocturnal visit. General Cotton, 
hearing the accident discussed, and being assured that 
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it was ascribed to the proper cause, mentioned it in a 
letter to Lady Liverpool. This lady communicated 
her authority to the London gossips, and the exposure 
of his proceedings through Colonel Cotton’s inadver- 
tence came to the Prince’s knowledge. He never for- 
gave the indiscretion ; so Colonel Cotton was no longer 
invited to the Pavilion, and on several occasions 
became convinced that the Prince was unfavourable 
to his interests. 

The Prince of Wales had taken a fancy to 
spend much of the winter season at Brighton, and 
there a camp was established to prevent any disem- 
barkation of the French upon the Sussex coast. 
Colonel Cotton’s regiment, with the 18th Hussars, 
two infantry regiments of the line, and the Gloucester 
Militia, encamped on a high ground behind the level, 
where the Bedford Hotel now stands. The Prince 
occupied the red house while the Pavilion was pre- 
paring. He gave daily dinner parties, and Colonel 
Cotton, before his unlucky indiscretion, was invited 
twice a week to join them, and regaled with music, 
chiefly duets, performed on two violoncellos, by the 
Prince and Captain Bloomfield. The latter was at 
that time a handsome and most agreeable young man, 
whose Irish vivacity was already tempered by the self- 
command of a courtly manner. He was then com- 
manding a troop of horse artillery at Brighton, and 
the musical intimacy which had sprung up between 
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the Prince and him ripened into a friendship which 
endured for many years, securing for the Prince’s 
friend all the advantages that royal favour confers, in 
the appreciation and kindness of society. Manly and 
upright, his honours decorated without deteriorating a 
superior nature. A patriotic objection to exact from 
the national generosity the cost of some splendid 
jewels, bestowed by the Prince at his coronation upon 
another favourite, lost Lord Bloomfield the royal 
intimacy and patronage, which were withdrawn then 
- for ever. : 
In 1802 Colonel Cotton was ordered to proceed 
with his regiment to Ireland. The night before his 
embarkation at Liverpool he was called out of his bed 
by the authorities, who required his men to extin- 
guish a fire which raged at Goree, a suburb of the 
city. After several hours’ exertion the soldiers suc- 
ceeded in stopping the conflagration and saving a 
great part of the town. Next day, as Colonel Cotton 
was going on board, he received a letter of thanks 
from the Mayor and Corporation, enclosing ten pounds 
for the men! This very munificent donation was. 
indignantly returned with compliments and thanks. ’ 
On arriving in Ireland the 16th was quartered 
for some months at the village of Gort, a miserable 
place in those days, where the only habitable house 
belonged to the clergyman. This was hired by 
Colonel Cotton for eighteen months, and there his first 
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child was born, a son, who survived till 1821, and 
then died of sore throat, after having justified, by 
great application and abilities, the proudest hopes of a 
fond father for his future success in life. At the 
end of eighteen months the 16th was removed 
to Dublin, and while there witnessed some remarkable 
scenes in the melancholy drama enacted in July ot 
the year 1803. It was then that took place the 
insane attempt at rebellion projected by a young man 
called Emmett, well known for his talents and many 
social attractions. 
Robert Emmett was the son of a Dr. Emmett, from 
whom he had recently inherited a few thousand 
pounds, which he devoted to providing material for 
the rebellion that in his eyes assumed the aspect of a 
noble struggle against the oppressors of his country. 
He engaged a dilapidated house in an obscure street, 
where stores and ammunition were deposited, and 
nightly met the conspirators, who eagerly engaged to 
support him. Enthusiastic and eloquent, y®ing 
Emmett persuaded himself and his accomplices that 
they were to establish a Utopian government by 
means of the populace of Dublin and the majority of 
the people throughout Ireland, who, inspirited by their 
enterprise and astonished at their courage, would, he 
fondly fancied, rally round leaders likely to ensure 
their liberty. For weeks he had spent his time at a 
miserable house in Marshalsea-lane, surrounded by im- 
plements of destruction, and still accumulating more. 
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In his room there was afterwards found a journal, 
from which the following passage is extracted :— 

“ T have little time to consider the thousand diffi- 
culties which still lie between me and the completion 
of my wishes. That these obstacles will be over- 
come, I have ardent and, I trust, rational hopes; but 
if such a result is not to be, I thank God for giving 
me a sanguine disposition, which will comfort in the 
worst emergencies.” 

Towards dusk, on the 23rd July, a concerted signal, 
the firing of a small piece of ordnance, called the 
chief insurgents out into streets thronged with 
country people, some of whom had come into town to 
keep an annual festival, and others, no doubt sum- 
moned by a general secret appeal, had repaired there 
to engage in the projected rebellion. The mystery 
_ and silence which shrouded the preparations for this 
assemblage proved how ready were the lower orders 
to engage in any proceedings directed against the 
Goffrnment, and how implicitly they relied on 
Emmett’s ability to lead them. 

This misguided young man now sallied forth from 
the rendezvous of his chief adherents, and drawing 
his sword, placed himself at the head of a motley 
and unruly mob. Not long afterwards one of his 
followers, on perceiving an officer in uniform at a 
little distance, fired and shot him dead on the spot. 
The murdered man was Colonel Brown, just then 
passing quietly along the street on his way to attend 
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a summons of the commander of the forces. Emmett’s 
followers, totally regardless of his directions, next 
proceeded where they pleased. They attacked the gaol, 
and then making an onslaught on an isolated post, 
overpowered and killed the few soldiers who occupied 
it. After an hour spent in reckless atrocities, which 
Emmett endeavoured vainly to check, the insurgents, 
entering Thomas-street, perceived the carriage of Lord 
Kilwarden, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, approach- 
ing. Here was an object on whom to wreak their 
fury, for Lord Kilwarden had, after the late rebellion, 
taken an active part in convicting the prominent in- 
surgents. He was now hailed by the mob with shouts 
and invectives, the horses were stopped, and the poor 
-. old man was dragged from his carriage and from the 
arms of his niece, Miss Wolf, who, echoing piteously 
his own entreaties for mercy, vainly tried to screen 
him from the attacks of the excited multitude. All 
was invain. He, as well as a nephew who accompanied 
him, was felled to the ground, and pierced with innu- 
merable wounds, which his assailants seemed to dispute 
the pleasure of inflicting. While these atrocities were 
taking place, Miss Wolf, desired by the mob to escape, 
made her way to the Castle with an account of the 
murderous act she had just witnessed. Lord Kilwarden 
was found still alive two hours afterwards, and was 
conveyed to an adjacent watch-house, where, in half 
an hour, he expired. On one of the persons who had 
rescued him exclaiming that the assassins ought to 
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be executed the next day, the dying man, with almost 
his last breath, whispered, “Murder must be - 
punished; but let no one suffer for my death, except 
on a fair trial and by the laws of his country”—a 
sentence that furnished the noblest of epitaphs for the 
murdered judge, and one which struck to the heart of 
Emmeft when it was repeated to him at the trial. 
Finding that the mob he had assembled were com- 
mitting frightful enormities, the wretched Emmett, 
who had been weak enough to believe’ that he could 
direct them to some noble aim, left the city unob- 
served. He first proceeded with a few followers, all 
dressed as French officers, to a mountainous district 
near Dublin; but meeting with no encouragement, 
and dreading pursuit and detection, he returned to 
town with the view of temporary concealment till | 
enabled to leave Ireland for ever. His disguises and — 
retreat being however soon discovered, he was cap- 
tured and committed to prison. 

But to return to the adventures of our hero on that 
stirring occasion. The day on which Lord Kilwarden 
fell a victim to the ferocity of the mob a council 
was held by the Lord-Lieutenant, where he read an 
anonymous letter, received a few hours previously, 
stating that at eight o'clock that night the conspira- 
tors would assemble, headed by Emmett, in Thomas- 
street, where they would be supplied with arms con- 
cealed under logs of wood, in two houses appropriated 
for the purpose by their leaders. _ 
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Although many communications to the same effect 
had previously reached the authorities without being — 
followed by the threatened disturbance, still Lord 
_ Hardwicke, the Lord-Lieutenant, considered it expe- 
dient to take some immediate precautions at the 
present juncture. Warned by his experience, and 
further alarmed by coincidences which confirmed the 
information given during the day, the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Fox, brother to Charles Fox, summoned 
all officers commanding regiments in Dublin to attend 
him on the evening of the 28rd, at the Royal Hospital. 

Colonel Cotton was preparing to dine with the 
Cricket Club when the Commander-in-Chief’s mes- 
sage reached him, and as it contained a recommenda- 
tion that he should come privately to the conference, 
Colonel Cotton returned home immediately after 
dinner, and proceeded in a hackney coach to his 
destination. Colonels Vassal and Brown, command- 
ing regiments stationed in the town, had started on 
foot to Join the meeting, when the former was pur- 
sued to the gates of the Royal Hospital by the mob, 
escaping their fury with difficulty ; while Colonel 
Brown, passing through a crowded street, was, as 
already related, shot dead by one of the rebels. 

Colonel Cotton, prudent enough to avoid the public 
thoroughfares, proceeded along a street skirting that 
in which the mob had congregated, and reached the 
Royal Hospital in safety. 

The Commander-in-Chief had just given his orders 
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to the infantry colonels present, when Colonel Cotton 
arrived. He was desired to reinforce the guards at 
the Bank, the Castle, and the Royal Hospital, and to 
keep his men in barracks ready for any emergency. 
Then, mounting an orderly’s horse, he tried to pass out 
of the court by a side gate; but finding it fastened, 
probably by some disorderly persons, he emerged 
through another opening into the street. On ap- 
proaching Thomas-street the shouts of the mob 
warned him to change his course; so turning aside 
into a more private road, he rode on unmolested, 
and reached the barracks in safety. 

That night Colonel Cotton lost one of the best men 
in his regiment. The poor fellow was employed in 
conveying dispatches from the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, and while attempting to pass 
down Thomas-street, he found it so thronged with the 
mob, that, to save his dispatches as well as his life, he 
returned to the Castle instead of proceeding to his 
destination. Some foolish aides-de-camp taunted him 
with being a coward, and declared that he could pass 
the crowd if he liked, without risk to himself or 
his charger. The poor man assured the young 
gentlemen that there was difficulty and danger in the 
attempt, but that, as they ordered him to proceed, he 
would do so. A few hours afterwards he was found 
dead, with seventeen pike wounds in his body. 

After the disturbance had lasted for some hours, 
General Fox, chiefly influenced by Colonel Cotton’s 
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on the mob, and at once restored tranquillity. 

Poor Emmett’s conviction and execution soon 
followed the suppression of this popular tumult. His 
personal merits had recommended him to society 
and endeared him to his many friends, who, while 
disclaiming the opinions which he advocated, still 
deplored the fate of a yuoth so talented, and hitherto 
so estimable. What added to the halo of romance by 
which he was surrounded was the circumstance that 
he was engaged to the lovely and gifted daughter of 
the celebrated Curran, and the sad separation of the 
young lovers excited universal sympathy. 

Colonel Cotton’s regiment kept the ground at 
Emmett’s execution, and formed a cordon round the 
gallows erected in Thomas-street. The Colonel him- 
self was within this circle, and saw every particular of. 
the melancholy transaction. It was supposed that an 
attempt would be made to rescue Emmett, who evi- 
dently expected it, for he constantly looked anxiously 
round during the preparations. His firmness here ap- 
peared as remarkable as his bearing during the trial. 
This gifted young man was as much pitied and admired 
as condemned, even by his political enemies. 

Everyone knows the sad tale of the great orator’s 
daughter, whose story Washington Irving has poeti- 


_cally related, and whose sorrows are equally immor- 
- talized by Moore. This unfortunate young lady 


inherited much of her father’s talents, and also pos- 
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sessed other attractions, ‘adiniringly recogniséd in 
society and fondly appreciated by the young, en- 
thusiastic Emmett. The intensity of his affection 
had long captivated hers before Curran consented to 
their union. He at first banished her from her home, 
and Emmett had only latterly been permitted to re- 
turn preparatory to the marriage, which was to have 
taken place about the time of his conviction. 

The alternation of hope and despair, the pride with 
which she heard of his eloquent defence, with its 
appeal to posterity and outburst of patriotism, coupled 
with the dread that it might exasperate his judges, 
cruelly racked her mind during the trial. His convic- 
tion paralysed her with the stunning shock of grief; 
but from this temporary apathy she started, with the 
painful certainty of her impending desolation. For 
days vibrating between the reality of grief and the 
uncertainty of hope, the poor girl’s vital powers ap- 
peared to fail, and it was then believed that she would 
not long survive her lover's condemnation. 

After mourning as if she had already been poor 
Emmett’s wife, she yielded to the persuasion of friends, 
and again appeared in society, while her thoughts 
were far away in that time now past, which’ seemed 
only the darker from its contrast with the present 
scenes of pleasure that dazzled and bewildered her 
tear-bedimmed eyes. Her sad story was to be read 
in her expressive face—to be heard in the tender — 
pathos of a voice which seemed to exhale sorrow, as 
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she sung the plaintive airs of the country he loved so 
well, adding more touching charms to those that had ¥ 
captivated her dead lover. Many suitors vainly 
sought the hand which he had clasped, but she 
resolved to mourn through life the loss of her first 
and only love. Poor, weakly, unprotected, she was, 
however, at last, by the persuasion of friends and the 
assurance that he would try to conquer the love 
which she had hitherto denied him, induced to accept 
a worthy man, whose military duties called him to 
a southern climate, desirable for the recovery of 
her fading health. They were married, and her hus- 
band took her to Sicily, where, by the most devoted 
attachment, he endeavoured to divert her mind from 
sorrowful memories. She seemed to rally, and tried 
to be cheerful and make his home happy, but 
it was not long to be brightened by her presence. 
Her constitution, already enfeebled, yielded to the 
encroachments of her insidious malady, of which the 
sufferer seemed to die, when it was the poor heart 
which, strained by the tension of grief, had only 
broken when sickness burdened it still further. 

The following well-known lines by Moore, refer to 
this unhappy young lady’s fate : 


“ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


“ She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking— 
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Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 


“ He had lived for his love, for his country he died— 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long shall his love stay behind him. 


“Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her once loved island of sorrow !” 


_ The melancholy romance of this poor girl’s life cast # 
a dark shadow over her grave, where the sentiments of 
admiration which she inspired did not bring a single 
mourner to deplore her untimely end. Inamagazine 
of the time some traveller describes a funeral which 
he met on a narrow road leading to the obscure church 
of Newmarket, in Ireland, where she is interred. A 
poor hearse, followed by a humble jaunting-car, bore 
the remains of her, once the idol of social adoration. 
Hurrying on to the little edifice, the irreverent haste 
of this mean procession induced the stranger to 
inquire who was thus deserted and left in charge 
of careless followers, apparently only anxious to 
release themselves from an irksome task. With 
surprise he heard that this miserable funeral, with its 
faded hearse and broken-down car, was to consign to 
her native earth the fair object of poor Emmett’s love, 
the impassioned vocalist whose strains had vibrated 
through many hearts, which had equally thrilled with 
sympathy for the patriot and the poet, the noble 
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youth whose misdirected patriotism had hurried him 
along the fatal career which led to the scaffold. 

Appointed Major-General October 30th, 1805, 
Stapleton Cotton was ordered to assume the com- 
mand of a brigade of cavalry, stationed at Dorchester 
and Weymouth, under the Duke of Cumberland, who 
commanded the south-western district. This brigade, 
which consisted of the 14th and 16th Light Dragoons, 
was afterwards transferred to Norwich and Ipswich. 
In 1806, Major-General Cotton was elected member 
for Newark, in conjunction with Henry Willoughby, 
Esq. Again, in 1812, he was subsequently returned 
for the same place, which he represented till his eleva- 
tion to the House of Lords, in 1814. 

In May, 1807, Lady Anna Maria Cotton’s health 
began to be a great source of distress to her husband. 
Young, high-spirited, and totally uncontrolled by the 
most indulgent of husbands, she would not relinquish 
the pleasures of her age for the relief of ailments which 
she deemed insignificant, but which her medical ad- 
viser knew to be of dangerous importance. She 
rode, drove, and danced as usual, until the insidious 
progress of pulmonary disease enforced the restric- 
tions which her friends had hitherto in vain counselled. 
The removal to a mild climate was recommended, and 
General Cotton accompanied her to Clifton, where 
he established her for. the winter. Her weakness 
increased daily, but with the hopefulness of con- 
sumption she anticipated recovery and bright days 
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to come, to be enlivened by the progress of her little 
child, who was now the solace of her quiet life. She — 
fancied that its peaceful seclusion would be but tempo- 
rary, till at the last, when awakened to the certainty of 
approaching death, she gave her thoughts unceasingly 
to religious aspirations. The Duke of Newcastle and 
her mother encouraged her in them, and, with her 
husband, sadly watched the waning life, the few re- 
maining hours of which were chiefly spent in prayer. 
It may be imagined how deeply General Cotton felt 
his bereavement, as with his sanguine temperament 
he to the last entertained hopes of her recovery. Over- 
whelmed with grief, he was comforted by the sympathy 
of another mourner nearly as much afflicted as himself; 
for the young Duke of Newcastle deplored his sister’s 
death with all the tenderness of his nature. He accom- 
panied General Cotton on his melancholy journey to 
Combermere Abbey, where Lady Anna Maria’s remains 
were deposited in the family vault at the parish church 
of Wrenbury. The tenantry, dependents, and neigh- 
bours assembled there to mourn over the grave of the 
' fair young creature for whose presence near the same 
spot the joy bells, which now tolled the funeral knell, 
had rung a merry peal but six years previously. 
General Cotton was not long permitted to indulge 
in his natural grief, which was soon interrupted by 
the contagious excitement of military associates, all 
eagerly contemplating the coming contest in Spain. 
Vainly did his female relations endeavour to dissuade 
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him from engaging in it, now that he was next heir to 
the family estates, and the proper guardian of his 
infant son. He, however, could not be tempted to 
forego his chosen career by the prospect of remaining 
in his loved old abbey, with its romantic associations, 
evoked by woods and water, the shelter and pleasure 
of his ancestors for centuries. At that time the 
domestic life of the Cottons in their old abbey, cheered 
by warm affection, and enlivened by the joyous spirits 
of a numerous family of brothers and sisters, was very 
different from that which we now call country retire- 
ment. There was little county visiting then; there 
were no excursions for a week to the sea, no sudden 
rushes to London and to Paris; none of those ex- 
temporised journeys undertaken by restless people, 
with no ostensible object but to come back again. 
Country families were satisfied with country pleasures, 
which, if not enjoyed with natural zest, must have 
been accepted with that contentment which neces- 
sity prompts; for there were no others accessible. 
The very immovability of their position made our 
grandsires happy with the amusements within their 
reach; while we but feebly enjoy those which we com- 
mand from a longing for something else that the habit 
of change accustoms us to look for. 

In a collection of letters to her sister, Mrs. 
Stapleton, Lady Cotton describes the routine -at 
Combermere Abbey with a minute precision, such 
as required for its details the sheet of large fools- 
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cap on which ladies of her day wrote to friends, when 
both letters and friends were dearer than they are 
now. A single sheet, of whatever size, cost a certain 
sum; and that this outlay, where postage was paid 
for according to distance, might be remunerative, the 
paper, well filled with close writing, looked as intricate 
as a page of Bradshaw’s hieroglyphics. Lady Cotton’s 
accounts of the quiet, happy life at Combermere were 
written with the kindest simplicity, and they describe, 
In an unconsciously touching manner, the quiet plea- 
sures and innocent pursuits of her children—all then 
grown up. In summer they crossed the lake almost 
daily, to spend the morning at a beautiful cottage, 
buried in a wood beyond; or stopped at an island 
where some old spreading oaks shaded them, while 
they worked or drew, and afterwards prepared them- 
selves the midday meal, to which their brothers often 
returned from walks or fishing excursions. Rides 
and drives varied these mornings, day following day of 
such gentle pursuits ; and when the winter arrived its 
natural amusements commenced. In these the tenants 
joined, if the young ladies (amongst whom Stapleton, 
when at home, was always foremost) gave a ball, or 
the young men exhibited in private theatricals for 
their entertainment. The line which now separates 
one class from the other was not then, in a certain 
sense, so strongly marked as now; for Lady Cotton 
describes, in one of her letters, a ball given by her 
daughters to the maids, when, dancing together in 
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the absence of gentlemen, the party sat up till two 
o'clock in the morning. The following letter belongs 
to this period, and gives such a pleasant picture of 
country life at the beginning of the century, that we 
have yielded to the temptation of inserting it :— 


“ Cottage in the Wood, July 26th. 


“ Dear Sister 8.,*—I really thought I should have 
had plenty of time this week for writing, but I never 
yet knew it otherwise but that unexpected interrup- 
tions come when least expected, and your chance for 
a long letter this post again is but small. I meant 
to have come to this retired spot the moment I had 
breakfasted this morning, and employed myself in 
writing you a long letter, while overlooking the 
workmen at the dairy, as I am superintendent of 
them while! the fine lady dairy-maidst are dancing 
away at Knutsford; but before I was quite dressed 
comes Fanny{ on horseback. At eleven she set out 
again, her father with her, and I then came over here, 
thinking to have an hour without interruption, when 
behold, at the water side (this side) I saw two young 
men standing, booted and spurred. They were two of 
the Dean of St. Asaph’s sons, who, not finding any- 
body at home on the other side, had walked round to 


* Miss Stapleton. 
t+ The Miss Cottons, her daughters, who had a little dairy at 
the Cottage. 
{ Her eldest daughter, Viscountess Kilmorey, 
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amuse themselves here. I could not be so rude as to 
write while they stayed, so my time is all dawdled 
away. Lady Corbet* is coming to spend a day or 
two with me, to be consoled by me in her widowed 
state (she went with Sir Corbet Corbet to Nantwich 
early this morning on his way to the North), and to 
console me in the absence of my children, four of 
* whom are gone for the whole week to Knutsford. I 
do not stand in need of consolation, though, for I am 
as happy as you can imagine in knowing that they 
are all well taken care of at Arley, and that they will 
be very much amused; they are the greatest of 
favourites with Sir Peter and Lady Warburton, 
besides other friends there. It is the most‘agreeable 
family that can be. I set the girls off on Monday 
morning in their coach and four beautiful greys ; their 
brothers did not go till yesterday; they and their 
father had an engagement on Monday to a beans and 
bacon feast at Wrenbury. I spent the whole day from 
breakfast till night here. This is really and truly the 
most enchanting place that ever was seen. There can- 
not be greater luxury than sitting as I do now in the 
easiest of couches instead of chairs. We have a low 
couch that fits round the room, the arm-cushions 
stuffed with straw, covered with coarse calico and 
patch-work made out of old gowns. The sun never 
comes into the room, and it’s always cool in summer 
and warm in winter. The sun shines upon the bank 


* Sir R. Cotton’s sister. 
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from the rising to the setting; yet, hot as it is to-day, 
and I think it cannot be much hotter, I am as cool as 
possible. Viper* lies on one side, and your Viper on 
‘the other; they say they are very happy in the absence 
of their mistresses, one, will so rejoice to see them 
return. Sir J. and Lady H. Chetwode, who came, as I 
told you, they were on Thursday, begged to come here 
after dinner, and you cannot imagine how much they 
' were delighted with it; the dairy is finished, and the 
last coat of paint Tommy is putting on now. Sally 
has churned three times, more excellent butter, better 
than a pound each time, and a little new milk cheese 
to surprise her mistresses when they return. ‘The calf 
gets fat; in another week, poor little thing, it will be 
fit for the butcher. I don’t like to look at it, it’s a 
pretty little thing. I hope for your letter to-night, 
and will add what I can to this to-morrow morning. 

“* Thursday.— Here I am again at my little paradise, 
where I shall write you a few more lines, and then 
send my letters over for the postman, who is in haste 
to go. I am most sadly disappointed, and should be 
alarmed if I let myself anticipate, at not hearing from 
you last night as usual, judging by myself. I should 
hope that Lady Chatham is better than when you 
wrote last; this lovely weather surely is in her favour, ~ 
and in Mr. Glid’s too, I hope. I will flatter myself 
every spare moment you have been enjoying the 


* Viper, her dog, whose remarkable sagacity is noticed in some 
work on the canine species, 
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lovely hay-making—sure never was such a season. I 
regaled my nose last night. Lady Corbet and I, after 
drinking tea here, and enjoying the luxury of this cool 
pleasant room as the sun went down, and there was a 
cool breeze upon the water (though not enough to ruffle 
it, for it was like a mirror), crossed over, and I found 
her whisky at the door. Iand my dogs got in with her ; 
she set me down at the lodge, and drove herself home. 
I sat at the cottage door talking to Molly till just 
nine, the hay in the meadow just before my nose and 
eyes; 1t was quite delightful, and a sweet walk 
through it I had home again. Lady C. comes again 
to-day, and stays till Saturday; a pleasanter companion 
there cannot be, affectionate, friendly, and kind to me 
and mine she ever is and ever has been, and I think 
I may venture to say, ever will be; for she is steady in 
her friendships. That she has her foibles—one I wish 
she had not—is true ; but a good heart and good-nature 
overbalance them with her friends. To those who 
have not experienced the same friendship, affection, 
and kindness from her that I ever have, they do, I 
believe, sometimes make her enemies. Her nephews 
and nieces she loves almost as much as if they were 
her own children, particularly Bob, her first friend, 
She is, as you may suppose, happy enough with her 
neighbonr,* and is very, very good and attentive to 
her. They are within two miles of each other, and 
seldom a day passes without their meeting.” * * 
* Lady Kimorey, 
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The simple pleasures of home had great charms for 
Stapleton, whose love for the quiet country never 
varied, enhanced rather than lessened by the excite- 
ment of his busy life. During his stay at Comber- 
mere invitations poured in from all quarters. A 
handsome, agreeable widower, heir to a fine property, he 
was asked to join many pleasant parties, and his female 
relatives, anxious that he should leave the army and 
‘settle at home, vainly urged him to select a wife from 
amongst the county belles. But neither entreaties 
nor allurements could divert the gallant soldier from 
his purpose, and he started for Portugal, sailing from 
Falmouth in August, 1808, in command of a brigade 
consisting. of the 16th and 14th regiments of 
Dragoons. 
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CHAPTER V. 


In the chapters relating to the Peninsular war we do 
not intend to attempt a sketch of that arduous struggle, 
but merely to confine ourselves to a narrative of the 
personal part borne in it by the subject of this memoir. 
Important and conspicuous as were his services, we yet 
experience great difficulties in bringing them before 
the public in the detailed shape they merit. In those 
days there were no “ own correspondents ”’ to chronicle 
every incident and exploit of the campaign, and, so to 
speak, fill in the meagre outline furnished by the- 
official dispatches. Neither did the British cavalry, 
from the paucity of their numbers and the nature of 
‘most of the battle fields, play so conspicuous a part as 
did that arm in Napoleon’s army. As will be seen in 
the course of these pages, our dragoons had work and 
danger enough to satisfy the most indefatigable fire- 
eater ; but, with few exceptions, it was chiefly the 
infantry who won the great and decisive actions in the 
field where Wellington gathered his luxuriant crop of 
laurels. The result of these various circumstances is, 
that both Napier and other historians have passed over 
the deeds of the cavalry somewhat skimmingly. Lord 
12 
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Combermere himself, too, was a singularly modest 
man, and so content to leave his fame to the care of 
public justice, that he rarely preserved the slightest 
scrap or memorandum relating to the part he played as 
one of the most distinguished lieutenants of the great 
Duke. Unlike some, he was singularly averse to talk- 
ing about himself, or fighting his battles over again. 
Even his old age was not garrulous, and a recent 
acquaintance might live in his house for months with- 
out hearing anything from his own lips which would 
arouse the slightest suspicion that Lord Combermere 
had done anything more than draw his sovereign’s 
pay for nearly three quarters of a century. The fol- 
lowing chapters, therefore, are chiefly the fruit of 
incidental letters and occasional conversations held 
with him by his widow. Such as the materials are, 
however, they are authentic, and the great unwilling- 
ness of Lord Combermere to speak of self adds in- 
creased weight to what he did say, the purport of 
which was at once taken down by his biographer. 
But to proceed. | 

Early in December, 1808, Major-General Cotton 
sailed from Falmouth with the 14th Light Dragoons. 
Their destination was Vigo, from whence they were to 
march to join Sir John Moore’s army. On approach- 
ing Vigo, after a five days’ passage, they received 
orders directing them to -prolong their voyage as 
far as Lisbon. On the 22nd December they were 
disembarked at that port, and jomed by two squad- 
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rons of the 20th Light Dragoons. It was at first 
intended to send the 14th to reinforce Sir John 
Moore in Spain by way of Almeida, but the insuper- 
able difficulties in the matter of commissariat sup- 
plies for the march caused the idea to be abandoned. 
On the 12th January, Sir John Craddock, still 
striving most loyally to support Moore, even at the 
expense of his own command, embarked 600 of the 
14th, under Cotton, and 1300 infantry, with a view 
to dispatching them to Vigo. Before, however, the 
transports had left the harbour, intelligence arrived 
of Sir John Moore’s retreat. The troops were ac- 
cordingly disembarked, and General Cotton was now 
dispatched with the cavalry, the 9th Regiment, and 
subsequently two battalions of stragglers from Sir 
John’s Moore’s army, to occupy different posts be- 
tween Lisbon and Coimbra, pushing forward advance 
posts even to the Vouga, in order to watch Marshal 
Soult. Cotton passed the winter sometimes with one 
portion of his command, sometimes with another. On 
the 30th April his brigade of cavalry, now consisting 
of the 14th, 16th, and 20th Light Dragoons, and the 
8rd Light Dragoons (King’s German Legion), were 
directed to concentrate on Coimbra, and on the 4th of 
May were all assembled at that place. On the 7th, 
Cotton,* with the cavalry, marched by the Oporto 
road towards the bridge over the Vouga. On the 


~ * Cotton commanded all the cavalry in the campaign in Portugal, 
Lieut.-General Payne not having as yet joined Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
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: % bth he halted, to enable the remaining portions of the 
_ ‘army to place themselves in their proper positions; 
and on. the 9th arrived on the banks of that river. 
Encamped in front, on the opposite side, was Fran- 
ceschi, with some cavalry, as well as a small body 
of infantry, and Cotton was anxious to cross early in 
the night, in order the more certainly to surprise 
him. With this view he had proceeded to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s head-quarters, to obtain permis- 
sion to do so. Sir Arthur, probably fearing the 
risk of a night engagement—for his effective force 
of cavalry was small, and he dreaded the chance 
of diminishing the numbers of an arm so difficult to 
replace—anxious also to give time for his other 
columns to reach their destination, refused his con- 
sent to Cotton’s enterprising plan, and it was 
arranged that the cavalry should not cross until 
about midnight. The result of thus deferring the 
. passage of the cavalry was that Franceschi got 
jormind of the intended movements of the British, 
wid retreated during the night to a strong position 
seat Nova, where he rested the flank of 
hig kersemen on a wood lined with infantry. 
ar: ‘at may here be remarked, that throughout the war 
the Duke of Wellington was invariably very chary of 
engaging in cavalry combats, from the fact that the 
strength of that arm was always inadequate to the 
duties required of it, from his experience of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reinforcements from home, and from 
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the well-grounded conviction that any serious losses 
would at once entail an abandonment of the struggle 
on the part of the British ministry. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. A 
little after midnight on the night of the 9th-10th, 
Cotton crossed the Vouga, which, though a narrow 
stream, of little depth, was rendered difficult by 
the pointed rocks over which its waters flowed. 
The French camp was deserted, and, misled by 
his guides, Cotton did not come up with the 
enemy till broad daylight, when he found them so 
strongly posted that he dared not attack. He 
was thus obliged to wait for the arrival of the 
infantry, who, under Sir Arthur Wellesley’s per- 
sonal superintendence, soon dislodged the French. 
They were then pursued, and the British cavalry, 
the superiority of which over that of the French was 
conspicuously manifested, took some prisoners. That 
evening Cotton halted at Oliveira. The next day 
the army continued its advance; and near Grijon 
again fell in with the enemy’s advance guard, con- . 
sisting of 4000 infantry and some squadrons of 
cavalry. A short affair here took place, to the 
success of which two squadrons of Cotton’s brigade, 
under Brigadier the Hon. Charles Stewart—the late 
Marquis of Londonderry—materially contributed. 
At the passage of the Douro on the morrow, the 
cavalry were not engaged, with the exception of 
two squadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, under 
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Brigadier the Hon. Charles Stewart, who charged 
the retreating foe with considerable effect, and 
showed what great results might have been achieved 
had Sir Arthur thrown the whole of the cavalry 
across the river at Avintas. During the remainder 
of the Douro campaign, Cotton was not actually 
engaged, though after passing Montalegre a por- 
tion of his command followed the French up to 
the borders of Glallicia, capturing a few prisoners 
in the pursuit. 

Cotton now returned to Braga, where he remained 
a few weeks. From thence he proceeded first to 
Thomar, subsequently following the army, which 
he joined in the neighbourhood of Talavera. 

In that battle the British cavalry was divided 
into three brigades, one of which was commanded 
by Major-General Cotton, Lieutenant-General Payne 
being at the head of the division. 

On the evening of the 26th of July, Cotton 
came into the line of battle, being placed in rear 
of the redoubt, which was occupied by the British, 
and formed the point of junction between them 
and the Spaniards. It was dusk when Cotton 
arrived, and while passing through the Spamish 
army he was nearly fired at by some of the latter, 
who, in their bewilderment, mistook the party for 
foes. About three in the afternoon of the 27th, 
the advance guard, consisting of Mackenzie's 
division of infantry, and Anson’s brigade of 
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cavalry, was attacked at Salinas so vigorously and 
unexpectedly by the French that it was thrown | 
into some confusion, and Sir Arthur himself, who 
happened to be in a house close by, was nearly 
captured. Soon, however, the British troops rallied, 
and supported by Anson’s brigade of cavalry, rein- 
forced by Cotton, who had been hurried to the 
front, retired in good order across the plain. 
Having effected this duty, Cotton took post in 
rear of Campbell’s division, the remainder of the 
cavalry being placed in the rear of the left of 
the position. During the rest of the action, 
Cotton had little opportunity of distinguishing 
himself; but, notwithstanding, he, in the only 
opportunity he had, displayed that promptitude 
which was so great a characteristic of the man. 
On the 28th the Guards, having followed an advan- 
tage too far, were thrown into momentary dis- 
order; the German Legion were at the same time 
also in some confusion. In short, the British centre 
seemed broken. This was the critical moment, the 
turning point of the day, and victory seemed to 
be within the grasp of the French. Cotton, sitting 
immovable on his saddle in front of his gallant 
line of horsemen, saw the peril, observed the hostile 
waves rushing through the breach in the living wall 
before him, and determined to check the advancing 
current. He had no orders from Sir Arthur to quit 
his post, but he was one of those who on such ovca- 
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_sions are satisfied with the commands of honour alone, 
and he prepared to advance. At that moment a mes- 
sage came from Sir Arthur, whose powers of rapid 
military induction had, even before the event, discerned 
both it and the remedy, desiring Cotton to support 
the retreating infantry. Aided by the 48th, he did 
so, and the furious tide ebbed sullenly back, leaving 
behind it men and horses to mark where its track 
had been. The battle was saved. Though Cotton 
received the personal thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief for this exploit, he was unmentioned in the 
official dispatch. The Duke of Wellington was never 
prodigal of praise. 

Laurels, though gratifying, are an unsubstantial 
refreshment for the toil-worn soldier, and Cotton had 
at the close of this bloody day well earned those 
creature comforts which are not disdained by the 
greatest heroes. He was destined to be-disappointed. 
The Spaniards, who possessed the speed if not the 
courage of their Andalusian coursers, had plundered 
in their fight a great part of the English baggage, 
amongst others that of General Cotton. He was thus 
left so entirely destitute, that after the battle he was 
glad to purchase the canteen of Major-General 
Mackenzie, who had been killed the preceding 
evening. 

Although the subjoined letter from Sir John, 
then Colonel Elley, to his sister, contains no reference 
to General Cotton, yet as in it is to be found an 
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interesting allusion to the exploits of the cavalry at | 
Talavera, and as, moreover, the writer afterwards be- 
came not only the adjutant-general of General Cotton, 
but also his intimate friend, we shall not apologize 
for inserting it :— 


« Badajos, Sept. 11th, 1809. 

“ My pEaR Sister,—Your letter, dated the 24th 
July, I received on the 8th inst.; it had been some 
time travelling, but was not less welcome. It afforded 
me very sincere gratification to find you were all in 
perfect health, particularly my father, who I am per- 
suaded would feel gratified to hear a good account of 
me. I find the good people are disposed to give us 
great credit for our exertions at the battle of Talavera. 
It was truly a serious day. The number of British 
troops did not exceed seventeen thousand. The 
French allowed themselves to be forty-five thousand. 
They took no notice whatever of the Spaniards, who 
stood quiet spectators of the most formidable battle, 
for the numbers engaged, that has been fought in 
_ modern times. 

“The loss of the enemy was immense: on our side 
considerable ; really every third man fell. I have 
before experienced an equally hot fire, but never one 
of such duration. From ten o'clock in the forenoon 
-of the 27th to the close of day on the 28th (with the 
exception of a few hours at midnight), I was exposed 
to the enemy’s shot. How I escaped every one con- 
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‘sidered a miracle, and I even wondered myself, seeing 
so many continually falling around me. 

“The charge of cavalry, so much talked of in your 
newspapers, was led by your humble servant, at the 
head of two squadrons of the 23rd Light Dragoons, 
and so desperate was the undertaking, out of the two 
squadrons, consisting of about 160 men, all were 

either killed or wounded, with the exception of myselt 
and six or seven dragoons. 

“This affair was witnessed by the whole British 
army with a mixture of exultation, anxiety, and 
astonishment. I have said more about myself than 
I ought to do, but the reflection that I am writing to 
a beloved sister, who will communicate it to a revered 
father, I shall be excused so doing, well knowing the 
satisfaction he will have in saying he has a son who 
has done his duty in defence of the national honour of 
Great Britain, and that he bore a considerable part 
in the glorious achievements acquired on that memor- 
able day. I have inducement for having mentioned 
myself, as it leads me to give you the following extract 
of a letter from my most worthy Colonel, the Duke 
of Northumberland. By a letter his Grace dates from 
Clifton, Bristol, 19th August :— 


‘© «EXTRACT. | 


“*T congratulate you on your escape from being 
hurt, and from the great reputation and credit you 
have gained in this late action at Talavera de la Reyna; 
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General Hill has written a letter to his brother, the 
Major, wherein, after mentioning the slightness of his 
wound and other particulars relating to himself, he 
adds, “That he had the happiness to be able to 
observe from his position Colonel Elley lead on the 
British cavalry in a manner that did honour to his 
abilities and intrepidity.”’ 
(Signed) “‘ * NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“ Pray tell my good father I rejoice from my heart 
to hear he is in good health, and I am persuaded it 
will be a satisfaction to you all to know that, in the 
midst of sickness, I am as well as at any period of my 
life. God bless you all! Remember me most affec- 
tionately to all the dear little folks, and to all visitors. 
To my father and Mr. Ellis say everything kind for | 
me, and believe me to remain with true affection, 

* Your loving Brother, 
“J. Evuey. 


“ Pray tell Mr. Ellis that the Spanish mule is the 
most dangerous animal in nature. He is so vicious 
and wecertain.” 


When Sir Arthur Wellesley marched to Oropesa in 
order to fight Soult, who was advancing from Pla- 
cencia to cut off his retreat, Cotton was sent with 
his brigade to watch and check the advance of 
that marshal. He fell in with the French advanced 
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guard, and kept it at bay. Afterwards learning 
that the English army, on receipt of information 
that Soult’s army was larger than had been thought, 
was passing the Tagus at Arozbispo, Cotton covered 
the movement, and was the last man to cross the 
bridge. 

In this operation Cuesta might probably not 
have been so successful if when, on the first intelli- 
gence of Soult’s advance, he was asked by Sir Arthur 
whether he would stay at Talavera and leave to the 
British the task of marching against that marshal, or 
the reverse, he had not accepted the first proposition. 
The firm attitude of Sir Arthur at Oropesa imposed on 
the French and allowed ofa deliberate retreat. Had the 
Spaniards been in his place, circumstances might have 
been different. Sir Arthur was so sensible of the 


‘danger he had escaped, that soon after the passage of 


the Tagus he declared to some of his generals that he 
was the luckiest man alive; for if Cuesta, instead of 
remaining at Talavera, had proceeded to Oropesa, the 
British army must have been lost. 

From Arozbispo the army retired to Jaraicejo, 
which place it reached on the 11th of August. On 
the 20th Sir Arthur, disgusted with the continued 


. failure of the Spanish authorities to supply him with 


provisions, notwithstanding their magnificent pro- 
mises, determined to abandon all thought of active 
operations for a time, and to withdraw to the frontier 
of Portugal. In pursuance of this determination, he 
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marched to Badajos, and placed his troops in canton- 
ments, in and near that city, on the line of the 
Guadiana. About this time Cotton, having been made 
.a local lieutenant-general in Spain and Portugal, 
became ineligible for the command of a brigade; but 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, unwilling to lose his services, 
created a lieutenant-general’s’ command for him at 
the advanced post of Merida, placing under his com- 
mand a brigade of cavalry and some artillery. The 
banks of the Guadiana are often visited by a bad 
contagious fever, which, in the autumn of that year, 
raged with great fury, causing terrible ravages in the 
British army. The regiments which had recently 
joined from the Walcheren, being weakened by the 
fever which has given a mournful celebrity to that 
expedition, were specially susceptible to the epidemic, 
and were the first attacked. The loss of the army in © 
these cantonments reached the large figure of 5000! 
The medical officers advised Sir Arthur to change his 
position, but he deemed himself unable to comply 
with their counsel. At Merida half the men and 
horses of General Cotton’s force were at one time in 
hospital, and two hundred of the cavalry alone died. 
Although visiting the hospitals daily, Cotton himself 
escaped unscathed: an immunity which he always 
attributed to early rising, great temperance in eating 
‘and drinking, and taking a ride every “ay before 
breakfast. 
With regard to the Walcheren expedition, Lord 
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Wellington, one day, while riding with General Cotton 
near Badajos, observed that had the troops thus em- 
ployed been sent to Spain, his success would have been 
certain. He added that Napoleon was quite aware of 
this circumstance. Lord Wellington had written to 
the same effect to Lord Castlereagh. 
_ At the close of the year, news reached General 
Cotton that his father was dead, and that his presence 
at home had become necessary. He accordingly 
obtained leave of absence, and arrived in England in 
January, 1810. He was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner by the House of Commons, of which he 
was stilla member. The following is an extract from 
the journals :— . 
8th March, 1810.—Lieutenant-General Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton, Baronet, being come to the House, Mr. 
Speaker acquainted them that the House had, upon 
the lst day of February last, resolved, that the thanks 
of this House be given to him for his distinguished 
exertions on the 27th and 28th of July last, in the 
memorable battle of Talavera, which terminated in 
the signal defeat of the forces of the enemy ; and Mr. 
Speaker gave him the thanks of the House accord- 
ingly as follows :— 


“ LAnUTENANT-GENERAL SiR STAPLETON Corton, 
“Upon your return from the eventful wars of 

Spain, whatever variance of opinion, whatever alterna- 

tion of hopes and apprehensions you may have found 
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to prevail in this country respecting the progress and 
final issue of that awful contest, nevertheless, your 
distinguished conduct and services have not failed to 
call forth one universal expression of applause and 
admiration. 

“The British cavalry has been long renowned in 
war. Victorious in other times over the troops of 
France, it feared not again to meet its former rivals, 
flushed even as they were with the pride of conquest 
and the spoil of many nations. 

‘Led by your sword, it again displayed a strength 
and valour irresistible in the shock of arms, and re- 
newed its ancient triumphs in the hard-fought field 
of Talavera. When the history of these memorable 
days shall be read by our latest descendants, be 
assured that your name will be repeated with exulta- 
tion, and your deeds recounted in the list of those 
heroic achievements. 

“You serve not an ungrateful country. It well 
knows that military fame is national power. And 
this House, ever prompt to proclaim its gratitude for 
eminent services in war, has therefore conferred upon 
you the honour of its unanimous thanks. And I do 
now accordingly, in the name and by the command of 
the Commons of the United Kingdom, thank you for 
your distinguished exertions on the 27th and 28th 
days of July last, in the memorable battle of Talavera, 
which terminated in the signal defeat of the forces of 
the enemy.” | 
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Upon which Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton said :— 


“Mr. SPEAKER, 

“In endeavouring to express my sense of the very 
high honour which has been conferred upon me, and 
which has been communicated to me by you, Sir, in 
so flattering a manner, I fear I shall’ fall short of 
what my feelings are upon this occasion. 

“To receive the thanks of Parliament is one of the 
highest rewards to which a soldier can aspire; and 
believe me, Sir, I shall ever consider it my greatest 
pride to have been so honoured. This, I may venture 
to say, is the feeling of all my brother officers and 
soldiers who had the good fortune to be commanded 
by one of the most able and distinguished Generals 
that has adorned the annals of this country, and who 
will, I trust (should an opportunity offer), again prove 
to the world that a British army is not to be beat by 
a French force of double its numbers.” 


‘One of his first cares on arriving in England was 
to comfortably establish his mother and his only unmar- 
ried sister at Combermere Abbey, displaying as ever the 
greatest consideration for their comfort. His female 
relations, especially his mother, to whom he had always 
been a most affectionate son, were earnest in their 
entreaties that he would remain at home and look after 
his estate. But Stapleton Cotton firmly resisted both 
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their persuasions and the inducements afforded by his 
own tastes and social advantages. A man of fashion 
and well received in London, very fond of farming and 
shooting in the country, a baronet and the owner of a 
fine estate and a beautiful country house, his tempta- 
tions to a home life were truly great. The education 
of his only son required his superintendence, and his 
property, which had somewhat suffered under Sir 
Robert's careless and wasteful management, demanded 
the eye of a master. Still the patriotic spirit to which 
Mr. Abbott, the Speaker, alluded on the occasion, in 
a highly commendatory speech in the House of Com- 
mons, added strength to the same duty which recalled 
him to the seat of war, after but a few weeks’ stay in 
England. When he rejoined the army, he was ap- 
pointed first to the command of the First Division, 
and shortly afterwards, on the recall of Lieutenant- 
General Payne, to that of the Cavalry. Ere we follow 
Sir Stapleton on the bright path now opened to 
him, let us pause for a moment to consider what 
manner of man this was who was entrusted with so 
important a command as that of the British cavalry 
in the most glorious of our wars. 

At that time he was thirty-five years of age, and 
a decidedly handsome man. Of middle height and 
strongly though somewhat slightly built, he possessed 
great activity of body, and was an excellent horse- 
man. In his habits he was temperate to an extent 
not frequently met with in those days, yet withal 
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he was of a sociable disposition. Though naturally 
hot-tempered, he was universally liked; for, cour- 
teous and pleasing in manner, he had ever a kind 
word for those of his subordinates with whom he 
came in contact. Cheerful and fond of society, he 
frequently, during the intervals of active operations 
or in winter quarters, amused himself by assembling 
the ladies of the neighbourhood at those little parties 
called ¢ertullias in the Peninsula, at which dancing, 
music, and flirtation all combine for the entertainment 
of the guests. Like his illustrious chief, he was a 
great dandy, though with more success. Resembling 
Murat in personal enterprise and fearlessness, he also 
resembled that prince of dcauz sabreurs in carrying 
his love of dress into the very field of battle. On the 
most perilous occasions, he was to be seen attired in 
the rich uniform of a general of hussars, and mounted 
on a horse covered with the most gorgeous trappings, 
exposing himself recklessly to a storm of shot. So 
notorious was this habit, that it obtained him in 
the army in Spain the name of the Lion d'Or. As 
calm and cool under the heaviest fire and at the most 
critical moments as at a ball, his gallantry was so 
conspicuous, that the writer of these pages heard one 
of Cotton’s bravest officers liken, after the lapse of 
upwards of half a century, his lamented chief to 
Ney. Surely no soldier was ever honoured by a more 
noble panegyric. Yet his courage, which was as cool 
as it was ardent, never led him to subject his men to 
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undue hazard; and on many occasions he disregarded 
the chance of personal distinction rather than expose 
his troops to the risk of a heavy loss. Among his 
many excellent qualifications for a leader one was 
pre-eminently conspicuous: however depressing and 
critical the circumstances in which he might be, he 
always maintained the same cheerful and spirited de- 
meanour. His men were not slow to catch the con- 
tagion, and it tended in no slight degree to support 
them on many anxious occasions, Although he had 
risen so rapidly to the command of a regiment, there 
was not an adjutant in the service better acquainted 
with all the details of cavalry service than was Staple- 
ton Cotton. He possessed a peculiar aptitude for the 
inspection of troops of all arms, but especially of those 
belonging to his own branch, the cavalry. With him 
an inspection was no matter of form and ceremony. 
Never troubling himself with trivial detail, he 
went straight to the leading and important points. 
He considered it his duty to ascertain that the officers 
were practically acquainted with the routine of drill. 
He examined them closely as to their knowledge of 
this part of their duty, and may be quoted as the first 
inspecting general who called out officers from their 
places to manceuvre the whole or any part of the regi- 
ment beforehim. On these occasions he was as ready 
to bestow praise as to administer censure, when either 
was deserved. His reports were short, clear, and 
faithful. Nor could any regiment undergo his in- 
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spection without the authorities at head Guarters 
being made perfectly acquainted with the briigs con- 
dition of its discipline and its state of efficiency 
for the field. If wanting in either of: these ‘par- 
ticulars, no smartness of appeararice could deceive 
General Cotton, or induce him to pass over the 
absence of the more essential qualities. In his treat- 
ment of those under his command, he was equally 
just and discriminating, and a good officer might 
always feel safe in his hands and confident ‘of a good 
report, if he deserved it. Without being what is 
termed a genius, he possessed great common sense 
and a quick and acute perception of character. So 
judicious was his selection of those in whom to place 
confidence in military matters, that no general was 
ever better served in the field by his staff than he was. 
They, as well as all those under his command, knew 
that the only way to obtain his favour was to perform 
their duty with strictness and diligence. Never did 
he spare either time or exertion to promote the 
interests of those officers and men whom he believed 
to deserve advancement. The Duke of Wellington 
thought most highly of his qualities as a cavalry 
general, and often was heard to remark that, when 
he gave an order to Sir Stapleton Cotton, he felt 
sure it would be obeyed, not only with zeal but 
with discretion. . 


After such a description, and considering the great, 


reputation which Sir Stapleton Cotton acquired as the 
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best cdgsalry officer mentioned in the military history 
of Gait Britain, it will appear somewhgt strange 
that’ 80 ‘few incidents have been preserved of personal 
adventure -in the greatest of our wars. It may 
be urged again$t the editors of these memoirs that 
they have failed to bring the individual with suffi- 
cient prominence before the reader, and that many 
anecdotes must exist concerning the deeds of one who 
may, without exaggeration, be termed the English 
Murat. To this we would reply, that no journals, 
and scarcely any letters, of the subject of our 
biography have been preserved; that he outlived 
all his contemporaries, and most of his juniors who 
took part in the Peninsular war, and that; conse- 
quently, his own disinclination to speak of himself 
cannot be supplemented by the memories of others. 
Besides, as we have elsewhere remarked, the naturé 
of the theatre of war in Spain and Portugal was suéh 
that cavalry movements on a large scale could seldom . 
be attempted, even had the Duke of Wellington been 
less thrifty of that arm than he notoriously was. 
Moreover, it is alike unnecessary, and contrary to the 
genius of the English army, for the General com- 
manding the cavalry to take habitually a personal 
and prominent part in the charges which he directs. 
So much is this the case, that in the most complete 
history of the Peninsular war extant—Napier’s—we do 
not find Sir Stapleton Cotton’s name mentioned above 
half-a-dozen times, and then only casually, while, 
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with all our industry, we have been unable to dis- 
cover that, intrepid as he notoriously was, the subject 
of our biography ever once crossed swords with an 
enemy. 

As we have before mentioned, we by no means 
pretend to write a history of the Peninsular war, but 
only to narrate the part borne in it by the subject of 
_this memoir. We shall therefore not enter into any 
details concerning the cantonments of the British 
army when Cotton joined head.quarters at Celorico. 
Lord Wellington had taken up a position to cover 
Lisbon and check the invasion of Portugal. The main 
body of his infantry was at Viseu, Celorico, Guarda, 
and Pinhel. General Hill was at Abrantes and 
Portalegre with his division, to which was attached 
the 13th Light Dragoons. Crawford, with another 
"division, and three regiments of cavalry, held the ad- . 
vanced posts between the Coa and the Agueda, in front 
of Almeida ; and Cotton, with the rest of the cavalry, 
was in cantonments in the valley of the Mondego. Op- 
posed to Wellington was Massena, at the head of 80,000 
veteran troops, threatening the fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida. To oppose him, the British 
General could not muster above 56,000 disposable 
troops, including the Portuguese garrisons, and, 
moreover, half his force consisted of Portuguese 
militia. . 

With the exception of a skirmish at the bridge of 
‘San Felices, on the Agueda, on the 19th March, 
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between Crawford and General Ferey, in which the 
latter was worsted, nothing of any importance took 
place for several months, the French confining 
themselves to mere demonstrations, and the British 
still maintaining their attitude of defensive watch- 
fulness. At last, on the 8th June, 4000 French 
cavalry crossed the Agueda, and Crawford, in con- 
sequence, withdrew his troops a short distance from 
that river, and concentrated them at Gallegos and 
Espeja. Nothing particular, however, occurred till 
the 4th July, when a skirmish took place, which 
is described in the following letter to General 
Cotton :— 


“Lines, near Fort Conception, 6th July, 1810. 

“My pEAR GENERAL,—Pen and ink were such 
scarce articles, in consequence of our separation from 
our baggage, that I was not able to write you yester- 
day, as I had intended, the account of our skirmish 
on the 4th. It is the only event which has occurred 
since you left us,* except, indeed, a very trifling affair 
a day or two after your departure, when the enemy 
drove us from some of our most advanced points, 
particularly the village of Carpio and the hill, where 
we reconnoitred, and obliged us to retire behind the 
brook. From that time till the Ath, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
spite of the French batteries and assaults repeated 
every night, continued to defend itself with unex- 


* Cavalry head-quarters were at some distance to the rear. 
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pected obstinacy. At daybreak on that day the 
enemy attacked three of our picquets with columns 
of cavalry, supported by infantry and artillery. We 
always turned out before daybreak, so we were ready 
for them. We had Krokenburgh’s squadron of 
hussars and our two squadrons. Our infantry, with 
the Spaniards, were in our rear, near Alameda. Of 
course, we retreated as the enemy appeared. Fortu- 
nately, not a man of the picquets was cut off. Hay, 
Van Hagan, and Tomkinson, with a German officer, 
were on the different picquets, and Bellis captain of 
the day. In the rear of Gallegos, at the distance of 
about half a mile, you may recollect a bog with 
a narrow causeway across it. When we: had retired 
beyond this, Krokenburgh, who commanded the skir- 
mishers, collected them together, and made several 
dashes very gallantly at the French officers. <A ser- 
geant and some men were killed. We could have . 
stopped them here longer in front had not their 
numbers enabled them to encircle our right. It is 
understood they had about 2000 cavalry. Our 
artillery was served very well, and with considerable 
effect. I saw several shrapnels burst in the middle 
of the enemy’s squadron. About a mile from the 
bridge the enemy were pressing us hard, when we 
met our infantry. We drew the enemy close to 
them, and Elder’s cagadores poured a volley into 
‘them. This checked them completely, and we were 
no more annoyed. The enemy’s artillery hardly 
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ever got into action. Our whole loss consists of 
one 16th and four or five hussars wounded, two 16th 
horses killed, three or four 16th and as’ many hussar 
horses wounded. I do not think our infantry lost 
a man. 

“We are at present behind the little river which 
separates Spain from Portugal. One squadron 14th, 
one do. hussars, two do. 16th, are encamped here to- 
gether ; one squadron 14th, one do. hussars, form a 
chain to our left towards Barquillo, and the Spanish 
cavalry, under Colonel Mara, areto our right at Fuentes; 
our infantry are near Fort Conception. The enemy 
have retired and contented themselves with leaving a 
picquet in Gallegos, and patrolling by night from 
thence to Alameda. Their object in drawing us back 
was probably the forage near Gallegos. Ciudad 
Rodrigo still holds out. This is the 13th day since 
- the batteries opened, and three weeks at least since 
they began to break ground. We have been very 
well foraged since we have been here. We have 
generally had more than our allowance; sometimes 
wheat, sometimes Indian corn, sometimes rye, with 
plenty of green forage. The men have been well off, 
except for wine. A pipe, which we had just 
procured at Gallegos, we could not bring away, 
and were obliged to stave .it. Some supplies of 
biscuit were also left behind. The horses have not 
fallen off, though they have ‘been almost constantly. 


saddled at Gallegos. Duty fell very hard, particularly 
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on the subalterns: four were on picquet always out 
of ten. 
eo * i * 
“ Ever most faithfully yours, 
¢ B®, Cxarues Cocxs.”* 


On the 11th July Crawford endeavoured to cap- 
ture a French foraging party of one hundred infantry 
and thirty cavalry. He had six squadrons of the 14th 
and 16th Light Dragoons, and the lst German 
Hussars. Crawford had besides infantry and artillery 
in reserve, for he expected to have to do with cavalry 
alone, and knew not that any French infautry had 
crossed the river. The British cavalry quickly killed, 
wounded, and captured those of the enemy, but were 
less fortunate against the infantry, who, forming 
square, steadily repulsed every attempt to break them, 
and eventually effected their escape before Crawford's 
infantry supports could be brought up. The failure 
of the charge of a squadron of the 14th under Talbot 
is another instance, if it were wanted, that a square of 
steady infantry 1s inpregnable against the best cavalry 
alone; for Talbot led so gallantly, and his men 
followed so devotedly, that Talbot himself and four- 
teen troopers fell close to the levelled bayonets which 
arrested them. There was no lack of charging home - 
here, for after the action the blood was seen welling 


* Captain the Hon. E. C, Cocks, 16th Dragoons. He was 
afterwards killed at Burgos, 
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from wounds inflicted by bayonets, and it is asserted 
that he actually fell on them. After Talbot’s death 
another squadron of the 14th Dragoons prepared for 
a renewed. assault, when cavalry was seen to advance 
both front and flank. These being supposed to be 
reinforcements for the enemy, the attack was arrested, 
and the two hundred gallant Frenchmen made good 
their retreat without the loss of a man. It was after- 
wards ascertained that the cavalry in question were 
two of our own squadrons, which had been detached 
at an early hour to cut off the retreat of the French. 
The conduct of the French infantry on this occasion 
was beyond all praise. They allowed the British 
cavalry to approach within a dozen yards before they 
poured in a destructive volley. Colonel Talbot 
received eight bullet wounds, and Captain Brotherton, 
who commanded the squadron, had his charger shot 
under him. The horse fell within a yard of the 
square, and such was the steadiness of the men com- 
posing it that not an individual left the ranks to kill 
or capture Captain Brotherton, who, entangled by his 
slain steed, lay completely at their mercy. It is only 
justice to that gallant band to record the regiment to 
which they belonged. It was the 66th of the line, 
and Marmont recognised their merit by instantly 
bestowing on every one of them the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. When a few days later Captain 
Brotherton arriyed at the French head-quarters with 
a flag of truce for the purpose of obtaining the body 
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of Colonel Talbot, he saw his late opponents already 
bearing the much-prized decorations on their breasts.* 
The disastrous result of this affair gave rise to much 
gossip, and some most unfounded assertions were 
thrown out against the 16th Light Dragoons, to whose 
misconduct it was said the escape of the French was 
due. A rumour of this calumny having reached Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, who, from having formerly com- . 
manded the 16th Dragoons, felt a more than ordinary 
interest in the good name of that corps, he exerted 
himself to clear up the matter. The following letters, 
among the correspondence which took place on the 
occasion, have been preserved :— 


“ Encampment, near Fuerte de la Concepcion, 
12th July, 1810. 


“My pEAR GENERAL,—Ciudad Rodrigo has at 
length fallen. Itsurrendered about six on the evening 
of the 10th, after a bombardment of sixteen days. 

“We endeavoured yesterday to cut off a party of 
the enemy. <A troop of cavalry, covered by three or 
four companies of infantry, had for some days been in 
the habit of advancing by daybreak to a height near 
Villa de Puerco in order to reconnoitre our position. 
We moved a little before midnight (the night before 
last), and by daybreak got beyond Villa de Puerco. 

* Part of the above account is derived from information kindly 
afforded the Editors by General Sir Thomas Brotherton, K.C.B., 


the Captain Brotherton mentioned as commanding the squadron 
which made the gallant but unsuccessful charge. 
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We had one squadron hussars, two squadrons 16th, 
and three squadrons 14th. Captain Gruben’s squadron 
hussars was likewise to appear in another direction 
and co-operate. 

« Ag the sun rose we discovered the infantry beyond 
Villa de Puerco, and the cavalry to their right. The 
whole of the country was open in front, and to our 
left covered with corn. To the right were some 
woods. We had a defile to pass, by the village, in 
order to get into the plain. We advanced in column 
of divisions from the right ; the hussars first, followed 
by the 16th, and then the 14th. The infantry were 
just opposite the defile, behind the brow ofa hill, 
and nearly concealed by the corn. The hussars endea- 
voured to form to the front and charge, as did the 
1st squadron (Ashworth’s) of the 16th. They got a 
heavy volley, which knocked down thirteen or fourteen 
men and nearly as many horses. ‘They then wheeled 
to the left, and made at the cavalry. The 3rd squa- 
dron (Bellis’) followed their example. The sun was 
directly in our eyes, and from that circumstance and 
the dust we could see nothing, and, except the two 
squadrons who had charged, no one knew whence the 
volley had proceeded. Then three squadrons rode at 
the cavalry, and took nearly forty with their horses. 
Very few got away. 

“The 4th squadron (Brotherton of the 14th) was 
stopped by General Crawford, and ordered to charge 
the infantry. It is impossible to do justice to the 
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intrepidity of this body of men. They stood the 
second charge as well as the first, knocked down some 
by a running fire, and bayoneted others. Colonel 
Talbot led the squadron, When he saw the enemy 
had formed an oblong, he endeavoured to bring his 
right flank forward and charge the upper face of the 
square. He moved on like a lion, had his horse 
killed close to the enemy, and fell himself fighting 
sabre in hand in the middle of the square. This was 
not broken, and the 14th was repulsed. In the dust 
and confusion which ensued the enemy got off through 
the corn into the woods. 

“The 14th have lost, besides Colonel Talbot, one 
quartermaster and fifteen or sixteen men, and up- 
wards of twenty horses killed or desperately wounded. 
We have escaped, being principally employed with 
the cavalry. We had one man badly wounded, and 
two horses killed and some wounded. The total of 
rank and file is thirty-two, of whom me two are 
likely to recover. 

“We had a report an hour ago that the enemy was 
advancing on Fuentes to our right, where Colonel 
Mara is encamped with the Spanish cavalry. Fort 
Conception is to be blown up; but the enemy is 
ignorant of this, and think our position very strong 
in consequence of the support we may derive from 
that fortress. 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear General, 
“ Most truly yours, 
“Hi. Coarues Cocks.” 


ak 
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Sir S&. Cotton’s Letter to General Cole. 


“15th July, 1810, near Povoa del Rey. 

“My pear GENERAL,—I consider it very kind of 
you to inform me, through my friend Tweeddale, of 
the groundless, malicious reports circulated of mis- 
conduct of the 16th Dragoons in the affair of the 
11th at Villa de Puerco. In consequence of Tweed- 
dale communicating to me these and other similar 
reports which he heard at Alverca, I thought it my 
duty, from commanding the division to which that 
regiment belongs, to have the matter investigated, in 
order to bring those to whom blame or suspicion is 
attached to trial, or that, if there were no grounds for 
these evil reports, their unfavourable effect should 
be done away with. I therefore made known to Lord 
Wellington that such were in circulation, and I re- 
ceived the following very satisfactory letter in return. 
But it is not sufficient that the corps and I should be 
satisfied, it is necessary that the actual conduct of the 
regiment should be generally known, and that the 
persons circulating these reports should be called to 
account for them. 

“If General Crawford had blamed any particular 
corps it could not have been known that he did so, 
for the dispatch was not received till some time after 
these reports were in circulation, and the good-natured 
authors of them declared that General Crawford in 
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his dispatch had thrown the blame on the cavalry, 
particularly on the 16th. 

“Now it appears that no blame could really -be 
thrown on that regiment, nor, indeed, on any other, 
for the first squadron of the 16th were attached to the 
hussars, and under the orders of Captain Crawken- 
berg, who commanded them to attack the enemy’s 
cavalry, which was moving off. He also sent orders 
to the next squadron, which was also of the 16th, to 
wheel to the left and cut off the enemy's cavalry, who 
would certainly have got away if the officer command- 
ing that squadron had not promptly obeyed. General 
Crawford then came up and made the next squadron 
(the 14th) charge the infantry, which poor Talbot did 
not see till the squadron got over the brow of the 
hill, and was close upon them. The 5th squadron 
(14th) under Colonel Arenchildt, was then advancing 
to support Talbot, but upon seeing a squadron of the 
Ist Hussars in the distance approaching, and taking 
them for the enemy, he halted the 14th. The squa- 
dron of the 14th, headed by poor Talbot, failing in 
the attack, the infantry escaped through the corn to 
a wood on their left. These are the outlines of what 
I have learnt by letters as well as from officers who 
have been to the outposts. 

“Tweeddale I expect back this evening or to- 
morrow. He has promised to send.you any further 
particulars which he may collect, and you will oblige 
me particularly by showing Lord Wellington’s® letter 
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as well as Tweeddale’s, if you should hear any hints 
drop as to the misconduct of the 16th. 

“ T have always endeavoured to be, and I believe I 
am, impartial, and although I commanded the 16th 
Dragoons some years ago, and of course must feel 
attached to the regiment, yet, if I knew that the 
corps, or any individual belonging to it, had been in 
fault, I should be as active in bringing the circum- 
stance forward as if it happened in any of the other 
regiments belonging to my division. 

“TI send you a rough sketch of the affair of 
the 11th. 

“Believe me, ever your sincerely and obliged, 

“StapLeton Corton. 

“P.S.— Will you have the goodness to send my 
letter and Lord Wellington’s to General Campbell, 
and request him to show both to Slade, who is near 
him ?”’ 


“ Alvena, July 14, 1810. 

“My pear Corron,*—I have received your letter 
of this day, and I am much obliged to you for the 
perusal of Cocks’ letter, which contains a very clear 
account of the events of the 11th. 

“T can show you Crawford’s letter to me, which 
does not throw any blame whatever on the 16th, and 
indeed I never had a doubt upon the subject. The 
cause of the failure to take the infantry as wel] as 


* Gurwood’s Dispatches. 
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the cavalry, Crawford states was that a body of our 
own cavalry, which I conclude was Griiben’s hussars, 
were seen coming out of Barcilla, and were taken by 
mistake for the enemy, which stopped the attack 
of the rear squadron. The 16th had nothing to do 
with this mistake, nor probably is anyone to blame 
for it. The French infantry appear to have behaved 
remarkably well, and probably were so posted that no 
efforts of cavalry could have forced them. It would’ 
really not be fair to the 16th to have any inquiry into 
their conduct in this affair. I have no doubt how 
it would turn out, but the very fact of inquiring 
upholds some grounds which, to suppose even, would 
be injurious to them. 
“ You may show this letter, if you please. 
“Ever yours most sincerely, 
‘ WELLINGTON,” 


The following is from Captain Cocks to General 
Cotton on the subject :— 


“Encampment, near Fort Conception, 
“July 17th, 1810. 

“My pEAR GENERAL,—I felt as much surprised as 
hurt when I received your letter mentioning the 
reports, which idle or ignorant men have presumed to 
spread in the rear. I had not heard one word of them 
here, nor do I believe that anything of that nature 
has been said at the outposts in any way whatever. 
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_ There are two circumstances which, if not fairly 
spoken of, might be supposed to give some colour to 
these injurious misrepresentations, namely, our having 
suffered so little, our being the only regiment which 
was not actually engaged with the infantry, and the 
idea that the squadrons here were about to be re- 
lieved so soon. 

“Our not being engaged personally with the enemy, 
and our consequent slight loss, I trust I explained in 
my letter of the 12th. Had Ashworth been allowed 
to remain in the rear of the hussars, where he had 
formed, he would have had an opportunity of making 
an effectual charge when the hussars opened out, in 
consequence of the fire; but he was ordered by some 
staff officer to form iz line with the hussars, and as the 
latter outflanked the infantry on both flanks, Ash- 
worth’s squadron, which was to the left, of course, 
completely cleared the infantry, and was protected 
from their fire by the hussars filing round the fiank 
of the enemy. After the charge, therefore, they 
again formed. An order was given to form to the left 
and attack the cavalry. This order was given by 
Captain Krokenberg, whose character is well known, 
and who had the immediate command of the two 
leading squadrons. It appears perfectly natural, for 
the cavalry were dispersing and preparing to escape, 
a la débandade, and it was necessary to secure them 
instantly, particularly as we did not know whether 
Griiben’s and Butler’s squadrons were friend or foe. 
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The infantry, on the contrary, derived their security 
only from their immobility and their position, and 
had they been inclined to move there were squadrons 
in the rear to look after them who were well 
situated for their attack, though not so handy for 
the cavalry. 

“ When the two leading squadrons began to go off | 
to the left, the next squadron (Bellis’s) had not 
cleared the crest of the hill. It was more broken 
in the defile than the others, in consequence of 
having more ground to make up. It could not have 
seen the infantry, even had the dust cleared up, and 
as it followed Ashworth’s squadron it was not 
opposite to them. ‘The fire was independent, and 
no one of this squadron could tell whether it pro- 
ceeded from infantry or cavalry. When, therefore, 
the order was passed down to move on the cavalry, it 
was obeyed with alacrity and without surprise, as 
they were the only enemy to be discerned. 

“The next squadron was prevented from following 
the example of the preceding only by the General 
who directed them to charge the infantry. Neither 
Colonel Talbot or Captain Brotherton saw them, and 
they were obliged to ask the General where they were. 
I am certain that any well-informed man could find 
nothing to blame in the conduct of any of the cavalry, 
except a too great persistency in the pursuit of the 
enemys dragoons, which, however, was the more 
excusable, as the enemy did not resist, and as speed, 
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not fighting, seemed likely to be the criterion of the 
number of our prisoners. 

“Should reports such as you mention be circulated 
here, I shall not be wanting to put a stop to them, 
and in such case shall make use of Lord Wellington’s 
letter; but should nothing of the sort be said, which 
will probably be the case when the facts are well 
known, I shall not enter on the subject. I am con- 
scious of right; do not want precaution, but may be 
thought wrong. 

“Believe me, my dear General, we feel truly grate- 
ful for the kindness you have shown the regiment on 
this occasion. At a distance, it was necessary the 
facts should be made known. I received your letter 
yesterday, at the moment I was going on duty, which 
prevented my answering it till to-day. 

“Ever most faithfully yours, 
“HE. Cuarues Cocks.” 
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On the 21st July, Crawford retired from the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Conception to a position between 
Almeida and the Coa. Captain Brotherton’s squadron 
of the 14th Dragoons formed the rear guard, and 
remained close to Fort Conception till that work was 
blown up. By the explosion he suffered some loss, 
both of men and horses, and had the pain of knowing 
that the body of Colonel Talbot, who had fallen on 
the 1lth, and who had been buried on the glacis, 
had been blown up. 

On the 24th July took place the disastrous but 
bravely disputed combat of the Coa, in which the 
cavalry of Crawford’s force took little or no part. 

From the end of July till the arrival of the army 
at Torres Vedras, Sir Stapleton Cotton had charge 
of the outposts, and conducted that duty in the most 
satisfactory manner. In order to prepare for the 
retreat that was in contemplation, the infantry 
divisions were moved to the rear, and the cavalry in 
advance to Alverca, on the Almeida road. Almeida 
was invested by the French, and the trenches were 
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opened on the 18th August; bat the want of energy - 
displayed by the besiegers, and the small force em- 
ployed by them in the operation, induced Lord Wel- 
lington to make an attempt to raise the siege, or at all 
events to bring off the garrison. This design was 
rendered abortive by the ‘fall of Almeida on the 27th 
August. The infantry of the army was now again 
withdrawn to the rear into the valley of the Mondego, 
one division, however, being left at Guarda, and the 


" 


cavalry under Cotton occupying a line of outposts 
about Alverca. The following letters give an idea of 
the duties performed by them, and the manner in 
which they were carried out :— 
| « Alverca, 28th August, 1810. 

“‘Sir,—I have the honour to report to you that 
about noon this day the enemy advanced from Car- 
valhal, and drove in the cavalry brigade stationed 
near Vendados. I charged the advanced party (¢on- 
sisting of cavalry and infantry, to the number of from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty) with part of 
the inlying picquet of the Royal Dragoons. The 
enemy lost from eight to ten men in killed and 
wounded, and I have made five prisoners. Two men 
and one horse of the Royals were killed, and the 
same number wounded. 

IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your very obedient humble Servant, 


“ Joun Suave, M.G. 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., d&c. &c.” 
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On the 8rd Septentibir, Wellington retired the 
infantry one march further to the rear, on account 
of some threatening movements of the enemy. On 
the 17th of the same month the retreat began in 
earnest, the cavalry coyering the movement, and 
gradually withdrawing as the French pushed on. 


“ Daybreak, 10th September, 1810. 

“ My Lorp,—I had the honour to report yesterday 
at four p.m. that the enemy was advancing by 
Alfayates and Sabugal on Guarda, and had reached 
Pega at one P.M. I afterwards sent off an orderly at 
half-past five to report that the enemy was obliged to 
leave Guarda. 

“T think altogether I saw iil 800 infantry and 
50 or 60 dragoons. The infantry came out of the 
woods from two points, marching in files and 
straggling a good deal; the cavalry preceded them. 
When my picquet began to skirmish they fell back, 
and the infantry advanced. I observed two mounted 
men about three miles from Guarda, upon the Pena 
Maior road. I cannot tell whether they were i 
flankers or the advance of another column, nor am - 
I quite sure they were not peasants. 

“T am about a league from Guarda towards 
Mantugua. The peasants say the enemy talk of 
marching on toCelorico. I hope to find some point 
whence I can command that road perfectly. 

“T apprised Sir S. Cotton of the movements of 
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the enemy. I brought with me every one of my 
party. | 
‘T have the honour, &c., 
«EH. Cuan. Cocks. 


“My patrol fell in with a patrol of the enemy 

just before daybreak, between this and Guarda.” 
@ 
“ Convent of Busaco, 24th September, 1810. 

“My pear Sir Srtapreton,—Lord Wellington 
wishes that you should send a small patrol along 
the road that communicates between Mantagoa and 
Sardao. 

“This road, on leaving Mantagoa, passes through 
Gandera, Maceiro, Ferrestal, Boialvo, &c., to Sardao. 
The object is to obtain a report upon this road, 
and whether it is practicable and easy for artil- 
lery, and therefore an officer should be sent along 
with the patrol who is qualified to judge of it in that 
respect. ‘The patrol had better enter the road some- 
where near Boialvo, and proceed from thence towards 
Mantagoa. It is desirable, however, at the same time 
to avoid as much as possible showing the patrol to the 
enemy, or attracting his attention to the road in 
question. 

“T beg you will send me the observations made by 
the officer employed as soon as he returns. He may 
be directed not to fall back upon Boialvo, but to come 
to Villa Nova after finishing his reconnoissance, and 
to send up his report from thence. I suggest this as 
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the means of saving time. When the-. cavalry are 
quartered I beg you will be so good as send me a list 
of their cantonments, or, at least, of the head-quarters 
of the general officers, and of regiments, and of the 
troop of artillery. 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
° “Yours ever faithfully, 
(Signed) “Gro. Murray. 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. &e,” 


On the 27th September took place the battle of 
Busaco, in which the cavalry, though present, took 
no part. 

On the night of the 28th the army withdrew from 
the position of Busaco, still covered by the cavalry. 

To retire day after day before a superior enemy is 
trying to the best troops, but Stapleton Cotton’s 
calm energy and unvarying animation cheered up his 
followers and drove depression or discontent far from 
them. He fully justified the confidence which both 
Lord Wellington and his own men placed in him, and 
steadily kept the pursuers in check. His method of 
proceeding was to show such very light lines of 
skirmishers that the French thought they could easily 
ride them down. When, however, they attempted to 
do so, they soon found themselves in contact with the 
judiciously posted supports and reserves, and suffered 
heavily for their presumption. Almost daily were 
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these affairs, which thoroughly established the supe- 
riority of the British over the French dragoon. As 
an instance of the amount of confidence thus ge-- 
nerated in the former, we may give an extract from 
an old number of the United Service Journal. “Shortly 
before the battle of Busaco, my gallant and 
lamented friend Captain White, with his single troop 
of the 13th Dragoons, attacked a superior body of 
the enemy, and not only overthrew them, but killed 
and captured every man of them.” 

During the whole retreat, from the time they atte 
Alverca to the day on which they entered the lines 
of Torres Vedras, the cavalry were engaged almost 
daily with the enemy. The chief affairs were those 
of the passage of the Mondego on the Ist, of 
Alcoentre on the 8th, and of Quinta del Torre on the 
9th October. 

We cannot do better than give a literal extract 
from the journal of an officer now living* who was 
present at these affairs. We are the rather induced 
to adopt this plan, because the account here given of 
the passage of the Mondego differs somewhat from 
that found in Napier. 

“ October 1st—We formed at daybreak in front of 
Fornos, and Sir Stapleton Cotton ordered General . 
Anson not to retire unless he was attacked by in- 
fantry. This was the case, and I was sent to report 
it to Sir Stapleton, when the brigade retired before a 


* Colonel Tompkinson, formerly of the 16th Dragoons, 
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large force of cavalry and infantry to the Coimbra 
plain. Here we joined the heavy cavalry brigade and 
.Captain Bull’s guns, which, by opening on the enemy, 
retarded their advance a little. The enemy pushed 
their infantry along the banks of the enclosures, 
when we were obliged to retire, and on our crossing 
the Mondego by a ford they pushed a squadron 
of cavalry over the river, which was charged 
by a squadron of the 16th and driven back, and the 
retreat was safely effected over the river. We 
marched, and bivouacked in the neighbourhood of 
Soure. 

“ October 8th—It rained nearly the whole night. 
In the morning the troops moved off for Alquentre 
in the heaviest rain I ever experienced. The left 
squadron of the 16th was left in Rio Maior as a rear 
guard. We marched and bivouacked in the rear of 
Alquentre two leagues. Generals Cotton, Slade, and 
Anson, with the troop of horse artillery, were in the 
village with the two brigades in its rear. About two 
we heard some shots fired near the village, and Cap- 
tain Cocks’ squadron, being the first for duty, moved 
down as quick as possible with the first mounted 
dragoons we could collect, in all not fifty men. In 
our way down we met five of the guns coming up in 
the greatest confusion, some with four, some with six 
horses to them, having got away how they could. 
On the other side the village ran a considerable brook, 
which was not passable excepting at the bridge on the 
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entrance into the town. The enemy had two regi- 
ments of cavalry close up, and Captain Murray’s 
people were all withdrawn over the bridge. Our 
party formed up ready to charge down the street. 
There was a howitzer and two ammunition waggons 
without a horse to them, commissariat mules and oxen 
in the greatest confusion. Colonel Elley* was standing 
half shaved at a window as we went in. The enemy 
did not long remain idle, and detached two squadrons 
from the 14th Dragoons into the village. They 
passed the bridge, driving in Captain Murray’s people, 
and came half-way up the street to where we were 
formed. The two squadrons were close to each other 
in sixes, completely filling up the street. From the 
bridge to where we were, the street makes a right- 
angle. The head of the column passed the turning ; 
the other. squadron in the rear not seeing how we 
were formed. In this situation they halted, when we 
charged them. They instantly went about and wished 
to retire. There was the greatest noise and confusion 
with the enemy, their front wishing to get away, and 
their rear not seeing what was going on, stood still. 
They got so close together that it was impossible to 
get well at them. We took twelve and killed six, 
driving them over the bridge again, and by this means 
allowing time for what remained in the town to get 
clear away. The enemy dismounted their dragoons, 
and we retired through the town, forming on the 


* Assistant Adjutant-General to the Cavalry Division. 
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heights on the other side. The cavalry retired to 
Quinta de Toro. Our squadron remained skirmishing 
with the enemy till dark, and then retired half a 
league in front of Quinta de Toro, where it remained 
on picquet. 

‘ October 9th.—Captain Cocks’ squadron was on 
picquet. It rained the whole night. The enemy — 
came on with a considerable force of cavalry about 
twelve o'clock, and attempted to drive us back. We 
charged three times down the road, and each time they 
retreated to their former ground; but they pushed a 
body on our flank, and we were obliged to retire to 
the high ground near the Quinta de Toro. We had 
covered the retreat the whole way from Coimbra, and 
having been three nights out in incessant rain, we 
were ordered to the rear, and the heavy brigade took 
the outpost duty.” 

Southey, in his “ Peninsular War,” Vol. II., page 
768, asserts that at Quinta del Torre, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton lost six guns, and that they were recovered 
with the assistance of the 10th Hussars. Lord Com- 
bermere, on seeing this mis-statement, wrote to the 
author to assure him that these guns had never been 
captured by the enemy in the first instance; and that 
the 10th Hussars, so far from recovering guns that 
had never been lost, were at the time quietly stationed 
at Hounslow. 

The following is Lord Combermere’s own account 
of the affair, which not only contradicts Southey’s 
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statemetit, but also acquits him of the charge of neg- 
_ligence which might be inferred from the extract from 
‘the joyrnal given above :— 

“Oh the 9th October the extreme rear guard 
consisted of a squadron of the 16th Light Dragoons 
under Captain Murray. After reconnoitering the 
enemy’s front with this officer at noon at Lerea, Sir 
Stapleton Cotton perceived them making preparation 
for a day’s halt. Their cooking arrangements seemed 
in progress, and the torrents of rain, which poured 
down incessantly, seemed to warrant Sir Stapleton in 
the belief that the French army would remain where 
they were fill’the next morning. Leaving Captain 
Murray at Lerea with his orders for the day, Sir 
Stapleton,“ joineds the main body, and on his ar- 
rival at Quinta del Torre, prepared to enjoy a quiet 
dinner. His intentions were, however, soon defeated 
by the arrival, in hot haste, of an officer from Captain 
Murray, with the information that soon after Sir 
Stapleton’s departure from Lerea the enemy were on 
the move, and that Captain Murray was retreating 
before a large body of their cavalry. At this junc- 
ture, Sir Stapleton learnt from his quartermaster- 
general, Lord Tweeddale, that, contrary to Sir Staple- 
ton’s general order, he had placed the guns of paws 8 
troop of horse artillery in the town itself. 

“Very much annoyed at this disregard of his in- 
structions, Sir Stapleton desired Lord Tweeddale to 
order Captain Bull to get the guns out immediately, 
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and with the artillery to join the rest of the, troops | in 
rear of the place. Sir Stapleton then commanded 
the 16th Regiment to take post at the top ofghe hill 
at the end of the main street, determined to keep the 
enemy at bay till the guns were reported safe. He 
now galloped off to join the squadron under Captain 
Murray’s command. He found it in full trot, fol- 
lowed by the enemy. He promptly halted it, formed 
it across the road, and sent out skirmishers right and 
left. Captain Murray had asstred him that, owing 
to the pouring rain, the pistols would not fire; but 
contrary to his assertions, they went off, and the 
maneuvre was perfectly successful int keeping the 
enemy engaged until Lord Tweedale reported, the | 
guns to be in safety behind the town. . Sit &tapleton 
now ordered Captain Murray to retire over the bridge 
and to turn out of the main street. . Thig. done, Sir 
Stapleton joined a supporting squadron of the 16th, 
and immediately charged with them down the hill, 
driving the enemy across the bridge. Thirty or forty 
were taken prisoners, with four or five superior 
officers, and a stop was put to the further advance of 
the enemy by a display of our force, drawn out to the 
greatest advantage on the heights behind the town. 
That night the captured colonel and three French 
officers dined with Sir Stapleton, and were well joked 
about the boast of their soldiers during the skirmish, 
who declared that they would reach Lisbon before the 
British forces arrived there.” 
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Fi: ‘was in one of these skirmishes during this 
retreat that an incident took place, which, though 


’ trifling in itself, exemplifies very strongly the habitual 


coolness of the leader of Wellington’s cavalry. Sir 
Stapleton was with the rear guard, which was skirmish- 
ing with the enemy, who were pressing sharply on it. 


' A defile was between the British rear guard and the 
-mmain body of the cavalry, and the French threatened 


to intercept the exposed squadron. Captain Brotherton, 


" of the 14th Light Dragoons*—an officer remarkable 


throughout the whole army for his intrepidity—was 
that day riding with Sir Stapleton. He, observing 
the critical position of the little party, and the im- 


- passibility of his leader, who was surveying the 


advancing foe as coolly as if watching a steeplechase, 
thought it advisable to suggest the propriety of 
retiring while it was yet time. 

“T think, Sir Stapleton, we had better be off, or it 
will be too late,”’ said Captain Brotherton. 

Turning quietly in his saddle, Sir Stapleton replied, 
with a quiet and, as it were, pacifying smile, “ Why, 
Brotherton, what a fuss youre in,” and persisted in 
waiting till his object had been effected, and the 
advance of the enemy checked long enough, when he 
turned round and galloped off. “I must say,” said 
Sir Thomas Brotherton, “I was rather annoyed at 


* Now General Sir T. Brotherton, K.C.B., one of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie’s soldiers, and had seen some service before the 
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the remark; for I was one of Sir Ralph, thers 4 
crombie’s soldiers, and had seen some sermite before \ 
‘the Peninsula.” | 

We should not be doing justice 40 our subject were | 
we not to give an extract frem a dispatch from Lord — 
Wellington to Lord Liverpool, dated 20th September, 
1810, in which he thus speaks of Sir Stapleton Cotton’s 
conduct during the retreat :— 

“T must take this opportunity of mentioning to 
your Lordship the obligations I am under to the ~ 
British cavalry commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Stapleton Cotton. Since the end of July they 
have alone done the duty of the outposts, and 
the enemy has never been out of sight of them; =. 
and on every occasion their superiority has been.» 
so great that the enemy does not use his cavalry, 
excepting when supported and protected by his 
infantry.” 

Another equally favourable mention occurs in 
another dispatch from Lord Wellington to Lord 
Liverpool, dated 13th October, 1810 :— 

“The movements of that part of the army under 
my own immediate command were covered by the 
British cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton ; and that 
of the troops under Lieutenant-General Hill by the 
13th Dragoons, and Portuguese cavalry under Major- 
General Fane. 

“The British cavalry had several occasions of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, upon which I enclose Sir'S. 
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~ Cotton’s report, and I must add my sense of the 
‘obligation which I owe this body.” 

With reference to the superiority of the British 
cavalry over that of the French, it may be mentioned 
that though the latter were more numerous they were 
not so well mounted as our own. A French officer 
taken prisoner during the retreat complained bitterly 
of this in terms somewhat as follows :—‘ When we 
break you we can’t catch you; but when you break 
us, 2 my a pas un pauvre diable qui s échappe.” 

The subjoined letters from the Quartermaster- 
General to Sir Stapleton show what were the de- 
tailed arrangements for the celebrated retreat, how 
carefully Wellington watched over the execution of 
every part of his plan, and enable the student to 
trace with great certainty, day by day, each move- 
ment of the army. The successful result of the 
operation, moreover, was In great measure due to Sir 
Stapleton’s skill and firmness; we do not therefore 
consider that we are obtruding irrelevant matter by 
inserting the letters bearing on the subject. 


“ (CONFIDENTIAL.)* 
“ Head-quarters, 26th September, 1810. 
“In the event of the army being ordered to retire 
from the positions which it now occupies on the Serra 
of Busacos, the following are the roads by which the 
several divisions are to move. 


* Gurwood’s Dispatches. 
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“No. 1.—The troops under the orders of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Brent Spencer will move by the Great 
Road, through Mealhada to Fornos, and thence into 
the great plain below Coimbra, and across the river 
Mondego, at the ford near Cazas Novas. 

“Sir Brent Spencer is already aware how his 
column is to avoid interfering with any other troops 
in passing through Fornos, and he will be pleased to 
place an officer that knows the turn that his column 
is to take in the village of Fornos (with a guard), in 
due time to prevent any part of his baggage or troops 
taking a wrong direction. The whole of this route is 
practicable for artillery, and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Brent Spencer will receive further orders in regard 
as to how he is to proceed after crossing the Mondego. 

“No. 2.—The 4th division will retire by a road 
which leads direct from Busacos to Fornos, through 
the village of Marmoleira. This road has been recon- 
noitred by Lieutenant Westmacot, of the Royal Staff 
Corps, and reported fit for British artillery. Lieutenant 
Westmacot will be sent to conduct this column. After 
reaching Fornos, the 4th division is to continue its 
march by the great Coimbra road. It will cross the 
Mondego by the bridge at Coimbra, and will ascend the 
hill upon the other side. Major-General Cole will not 
discontinue his march along the great road, after pass- 
ing the Mondego, until he receives orders to that 
effect, it being necessary that he should move on to 
give room to the divisions in his rear. 
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“ No. 3.—The light division will retire by the road 
which passes through the village of Paul to Botao, 
and thence to Fornos. From Fornos the light divi- 
sion will take the Great Road to Coimbra, but it will 
halt before reaching the houses called Cazas do 
Canonigo Paes, at which point the troops under 
Major-General Picton are to enter the Great Road, 
and these troops are to be allowed to move into the 
Great Road before the light division resumes its 
march. 

“The road through Paul and Botao to Fornos has 
been reconnoitred by officers of the light division ; 
and also by Captain Scovell, of the quartermaster- 
general's department, who will be attached to the 
light division during the march as far as Fornos. 
The whole of this road is reported practicable for 
Bnitish artillery. Brigadier-General Crawford will 
receive further orders during the halt of his division 
between Fornos and Cazas do Canonigo Paes. 

“No. 4.—The troops under Major-General Picton 
will retire by the road which leads through Alegoa 
and Kiras, and join the Coimbra road at Cazas do 
Canonigo Paes. This road has been reconnoitred and 
reported fit for Portuguese artillery by Lieutenant 
Shanahan, of the Royal Staff Corps, who will be sent 
to conduct the column. 

“The troops under Major-General Picton will enter 
the Great Road at Cazas do Canonigo Paes after the 
4th division has passed that place, taking their place 
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in the column of march between the 4th division and ~ 
the light division. After coming ‘into the Great 
Road, Major-General Picton will continue to follow the 
Ath division until he receives further orders. 

“No. 5.—Major-General Leith’s corps will retire 
by the road which leads through the village of 
Povoa to Dianteiro, and thence by the Quinta 
de Lugans do Seminario to the Convent of San 
Antonio dos Olivaes, above the town of Coimbra, 
where Major-General Leith will halt and wait for 
further orders. 

‘The road has been reconnoitred and reported prac- 
ticable for light artillery (aided by men at some steep 
ascents) by Lieutenant Shanahan, of the Royal Staff 
Corps. As that officer is to be attached, however, to 
the 3rd division during the march to Coimbra, Major- 
General Leith will lose no time in having the road 
reconnoitred by officers of his own corps. 

“The Nine-pounder Brigade, which was with 
Major-General Leith, having been attached this day 
to Lieutenant-General Hill, it will follow the move- 
ments of his corps. 

“ 6th.—The troops under Lieutenant-General Hill, 
which are on the position of Busacos, will (in the event 
of the army retiring) recross the Mondego at the Ford 
near Pena Cova, and will be placed between that point 
and the village of San Miguel de Poyares. A sepa- 
rate instruction will be given to Lieutenant-General: 
Hill respecting the further operations of the above 
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corps, and also of the other troops now in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of Ponte de Moulla. 

“ 7th.—Lieutenant-General Hill’s corps, in retiring, 
will march by its right; all the other divisions above 
mentioned will move by their left. 

“ 8th.—The cavalry will retire by the Great Road 
through Mealhada to Fornos, and thence into the 
great plain below Coimbra, following Lieutenant- 
General Sir Brent Spencer’s corps. 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will send 
forward an officer and a small party of dragoons to 
Fornos to take post at that point where the road 
turns in that village to lead into the great plain, and 
to prevent any part of the division from taking a 
wrong direction, and | interfering with the troops 
that are to move from Fornos by the Great Road to 
Coimbra. The officer stationed at this point by Sir 
Brent Spencer is not to quit it until relieved by the 
party of dragoons above mentioned. 

“Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will 
form the cavalry in the great plain, and will there 
wait for further orders. 

“ 9th.—It is clearly to be understood that no move- 
ment is to take place under these instructions, unless in 
the case of orders being received for the army to retire. 

“Gro. Murray, 
“ Quartermaster-General. 


'  Lieut.-Géneral Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., 
&c. &c., Vanorossa.” 
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“ Busaco, 28th September, 1810. 

“The army will retire from its present position 
this night. 

“The following arrangements will be attended to in 
addition to the general instructions of the 26th instant, 
circulated to the general officers commanding divisions. 

‘Orders are to be immediately sent to the baggage 
in the rear to move off without delay from the places 
to which it has been already sent; and if any baggage 
remain with any of the corps, it is to be sent off im- 
mediately by the routes already pointed out for the 
several divisions. All the baggage is to cross the 
Mondego, and is not to halt till it arrives in the open 
olive groves on the top of the hill on the other side 
of the bridge of Coimbra, where it is to be packed, 
and to wait for further orders. 7 

“Such of the divisions as have not already supplied 
themselves with native guides, may be able probably 
to find, amongst the Portuguese corps in the divisions, 
officers or men who are acquainted with the country, 

or peasants who are in the lines. 
©The several divisions are to move off in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

“The Ist division, including all the corps and 
artillery which marched up from Mealhada with 
Lieutenant-General Sir Brent Spencer, are to march 
first, and they will begin to move off without delay 
by the Great Road to Mealhada, as already pointed 
out in the general instructions. 
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“ Major-General Cole’s division will march off at 
twelve (12) o'clock through the village of Varsees, 
and close up near to the Mealhada Road, at Lameiro 
de San Pedro. As soon as the rear of Sir Brent 
Spencer’s corps has gone by, Major-General Cole will 
cross the Mealhada Road at Lameiro de San Pedro, 
and proceed along the route which has been already 
pointed out for this column in the general in- 
structions. — 

“The picquets of Major-General Cole’s division are 
to remain out till three o’clock in the morning, at 
which hour they are to be withdrawn by the field 
officer of the day, and to follow the route of the 
division. The field officer will report to Brigadier- 
General Crawford at the chapel near the park wall of 
the Convent before he sends to draw in the picquets. 

“The Light Division, including Brigadier-General 
Pack’s corps, will march off at two o’clock to-morrow 
morning. It will enter the Convent park at the gate 
near the chapel (excepting Brigadier-General Pack’s 
corps, which will enter at the gate above that, and at 
the opening at the top of the hill) and it will pass out 
by the gate which leads out towards Paul. 

‘The picquets of the division are to be called in at 
four in the morning, and after assembling at the 
chapel, they will follow and form the rear guard of 
the division. 

* Major-General Picton’s division will move off 
at two oclock in the morning, and the picquets 
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will assemble and follow as a rear guard at four 
o'clock. : 

‘Major-General Picton will have one battalion and 
one light gun between the rear of the column and 
the picquets, as a support to the latter. 

“Major-General Leith will move off in the same 
manner and at the same hour with Major-General 
Picton. 

“ Lieutenant-General Hill’s corps will move off also 
at the same hours by the route already pointed out to 
him. He will be pleased to send an order to Major- 
General Fane to halt in the villages behind the Serra 
of Mocella, and to push his picquets and patrols to 
the other side of the Alva. | 

“Care must be taken to keep up the communi- 
cation with the advanced and the rear guard of each 
column. 

“‘ The fires in the lines are to be kept up. All the 
arrangements and movements, particularly those of 
the artillery, are to be made with as much silence as 
possible, and no torches or other lights of that sort 
are to be shown until the troops are belfind the Serra, 
when lights may be made use of to assist in finding 
the road, and in conducting the artillery. 

“No bullock carts of any description are to be 
suffered to move with the army ; and if there are any 
now with any of the divisions the bullocks must be 
unyoked and the carts left behind. 

“ Every impediment met with on the line of march 
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must be removed by the advanced guards of the several 
divisions. 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will 
retire the cavalry to-morrow morning as circumstances 
may require. Falling back by Mealhada and Fornos 
into the great; plain below Coimbra, as already directed. 
He will be so good as send reports from time to time 

through Fornos to head-quarters at Coimbra. 
Captain Bull’s troop of horse artillery has been 
ordered to Mealhada this night, there to wait Sir 
Stapleton Cotton’s further instructions. An order 
will be sent for the baggage of the cavalry to retire 
beyond the Mondego, which order, however, Sir 
Stapleton Cotton had better repeat as soon as he 
receives this instruction. 

“The detachment of cavalry near Busaco will be 
ordered to move with the light division. The de- 
tachment at Botao will be left to observe the road 
through that place, until otherwise pina by Sir 
Stapleton Cotton. 

* Con. Gro. Murray, 


“ Quartermaster-General. 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. &c.” 


*» 


“Coimbra, 30th September, 1810. 

* Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will be | 
pleased to move the brigade of heavy cavalry to-day 
into the great plain below Coimbra, and bring one of 
the other two brigades of cavalry to this side of 
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Fornos, keeping out the other brigade in front of 
that place. If pressed by the enemy, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton will move the whole of the cavalry division 
into the great plain, and, if necessary, he will retire 
across the Mondego by the fords near Casas Novas, 
near which place (on the left bank of the river) Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Brent Spencer’s corps is cantoned. 

“In the event of the cavalry moving ‘still further 
back, it is to march from Casas Novas through Pereira, 
Fermozelha, Granja, &c., to Soure, and Lieutenant- 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton will communicate with 
Sir Brent Spencer, whose corps is to move by the same 
route, and will regulate the length of his march as 
circumstances seem to render it necessary, apprizing 
Sir Brent Spencer of anything extraordinary that 
occurs, and transmitting his reports to head-quarters 
through Condeixa after he has passed the Mondego, 
until he is informed that the commander of the forces 
has moved back beyond that place. 

“Sir Stapleton Cotton will endeavour to obtain 
intelligence whether the enemy is movigg any troops 
in the direction of Tentugal, Monte More Velho, or any 
other place on the lower part of the river Mondego. 

“The troops under Brigadier-General Craufurd and 
Brigadier-General Pack, are ordered to move back this 
afternoon to within a short distance of Coimbra. 

“ Cox. Gro. Murray, 
 Qr.-Mr.-Genl.” 

“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” ) 
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“ Redinha, Ist October, 1810. 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will be 
pleased to halt the cavalry to-morrow at the village 
of Almagaria, and other cantonments on the same 
side of the river between Almagaria and Pombal. 

“The Royal Dragoons will be directed to halt at 
Venda de Cruz, between Redinha and Pombal, and 
the detachment of dragoons under the orders 
at present of Brigadier-General Craufurd will be 
directed to rejoin the rest of the cavalry to-morrow 
afternoon. 

‘ Head-quarters will be to-morrow night at Leymia, 
.but Lord Wellington will be at Redinha or Pombal 
till late in the day. 
(Signed) “Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. 


“The Royals will have a picquet at Redinha. 
(Signed) “GM.” 


“ Leyria, 3rd October, 1810, 8 P m. 

“ My pEAR Sin StTapLteton,— Whether or not the 
army shall move further back must depend in a great 
degree upon the intelligence received respecting the 
enemy. Itis very desirable, therefore, that the posts 
you have at the points mentioned in your letter of 
to-day should be upon the alert, and that officers 
should be stationed with them who are capable of 
judging from appearances whether, when the enemy 
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shows himself, he is actually in motion to advance in 
force, or is only pushing on patrols to reconnoitre or 
to collect supplies. Perhaps it would be expedient to 
have some support between your outposts and the 
Rio Mandanilla, in order to give confidence to the 
most advanced parties, and enable them to stay longer 
_ out to make their observations upon the enemy as he 
comes forward. If the enemy advances in force, you 
will be so good as draw back your advanced posts by 
degrees; and, if necessary, you will also put the whole 
of the cavalry in motion to fall back according to the 
arrangement transmitted to you this day; and you 
will be pleased to apprize Brigadier-General Craufurd, 
that he may in like manner put the infantry under 
his order in motion also. 

“You will, of course, send the speediest intelligence 
to head-quarters of the enemy’s motions, as also of 
those which you find yourself obliged to make, in 
order that no time may be lost in putting the whole 
army in motion. 

“Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
“Ever faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &. 

“TI hope to be able to send you a survey of the 
country from Leyria to Lisbon to-morrow morning. 

(Signed) , “GM.” 
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| ° “ Leyria, October 4. 

‘My pzar Corron,—There is a report that there 
were stragglers, Portuguese as well as English, in 
the villages to the right and left of the road near 
where you are cantoned, and I shall be obliged if 
you will send out patrols, and take up all men of 
this description, and send them in here as prisoners. 
Murray will have sent you your instructions. Keep 
yourself light in front, to observe the enemy, and 
don’t engage in any affair with superior force. After 
this day’s halt, the sooner the enemy advance the 
better. I have little doubt of the result. 

“Ever yours most sincerely, 
“ WELLINGTON.’ * 


“5th October, 1810, 4-past 9 a.m, 
“My praR Sir StarpLeton, —I have received 
the pencil note you sent by the bearer for Lord 
Wellington, who is just gone for Alcobaca. You 
must have already received your instructions to fall 
back to one league beyond Leyria. 
Yours ever, 
“G, Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart.” 


“ Leyria, 5th October, 10 a.m. 
“My pear Sir Stapteton,—I conclude you will 
order the picquets you have towards Guia to fall back 


* Gurwood’s Dispatches, 
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upon Monte Redondo and Monte Real, and to com- 
municate with the two squadrons you sent to-day to’ 
Marinhas. 
“ Yours ever faithfully, 
(Signed) “Gro. Murray, 
 Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” ~ 


“ Leyria, 5th October, 1810. 


“My pear Sir Starpieton,—I beg you will be so 
good as send back a party of dragoons this forenoon — 
to station itself at Aljubarotta, in order to establish 
your communication with certainty and celerity with 
head-quarters at Alcobaca. The party sent to 
Aljubarotta should have a small post of three or 
four men at the place where the road turns off to go 
to Alcobaca, after passing Calvaria, in order to direct 
’ the dragoons or other persons you or Brigadier- 

General Craufurd may have occasion to send to 
Alcobaga either during the day or night. 
“ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“You will of course put yourself in communication 

with Brigadier-General Craufurd at Batalha.” 


“ Leyria, 4-past 12 a.m, 5th October, 1810. 


“My pear Sir Srapteron,—In consequence of 
what you report in your letter to Lord Wellington, 
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dated eight p.u., 4th October, and your letter to me 
received along with it, his Lordship has directed 
Brigadier-General Craufurd to fall back this morning 
upon Leyria. You will be so good as remain with 
the cavalry on the Rio Mandanilla, in order to ascer- 
tain as far as you can the force and intentions of the 
enemy, in case he continues to move forward. If it 
should appear that he is actually upon the march 
forward in force, you will, of course, retire according . 
to the instructions you already have from Lord 
Wellington. 

“If youare obliged to retire, I think you had better 
pass through here in two columns, one by the main 
street, through the town, and the other by the road 
Captain Scovell pointed out this afternoon to the 
officer you sent for that purpose. 

“‘ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“T have given the bearer a letter for Brigadier- 

General Craufurd, and have directed him to produce 


to you the receipt for it. : 
“@. M.” 


“ Leyria, 5th October, 1810. 
“My prar Sir Srapreton,—When the cavalry 
move further back (which will be to-morrow) you 
will be so good as separate one brigade from the 
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rest, as the body of the cavalry is to travel by the 
Great Road through Rio Maior, and the brigade above 
mentioned by Alcobaca, Obidos, &. Be so good as 
let me know as soon-as possible which brigade you 
allot for the Alcobaga route, and you will be pleased 
to detach two squadrons from that brigade to be to-day 
at Marinhas and to have a look out towards Monte 
Real, and the lower part of the Leyria river. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“Cot. Geo. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


“ Rio Maior, 6th October, 1810. 


“ My DEAR Sir StaPteton,—lIf the enemy does not 
continue to advance, Lord Wellington desires that you 
will move the two brigades of cavalry under your 
immediate orders, to-morrow, only to this place, and 
that you will order Colonel De Grey not to move his 
brigade further back than to Albergaria, which is a 
village about half way between Alcobaga and Caldas. 

“ Colonel De Grey should have a look out at Alco- 
baca, and at Nazareth upon the coast, and you will 
probably think it expedient to observe the Great Road 
in the neighbourhood of Candeiros, as also the road 
which comes from Porto do Moz along the south side 
of the sierra, as well as to have a look from some advan- 
tageous point of the sierra itself. It may be as well 
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to have a post also upon the road that leads from Rio 
Maior through Ronda to Pernes, as the whole of the 
troops under Lieutenant-General Hill will be coming. 
in from that side to-morrow,. and from Santarem 
towards Villa Franca. 

‘Should the enemy again move forward, Colonel 
De Grey’s brigade will fall back as already instructed 
to Obidos, and thenee to Ramalhal, or to Torres 
- Vedras if necessary. And the two brigades under 
your orders will fall back to Alcoentre and Tajano, 
and thence by the Great Road to Carregada and 
Castanheira. On the following day, whether the 
cavalry moves or not beyond this place to-morrow, 
the light division is to proceed as already ordered 
to Alcoentre and Tajano. 

“The head-quarters will be to-morrow at 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
Ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
| Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“T hear from a dragoon that the camp kettles of 
some of your regiments have gone beyond this place 
towards the rear, and I shall take the first opportunity 
that offers of sending an order along the road for 
their return to this place, to wait your further orders.. 


“G. M.” 
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“Rio Maior, October 6th, 1810. 

“There is a road which comes from Porto do Moz 
along the south side of the sierra to this place, run- 
ning parallel to the Great Road from Carvalhos, the 
sierra being between the two. Sir Stapleton Cotton 
will be so good as to send a picquet over the sierra by 
a road which crosses it from Candieros, and place it 
upon the road from Porto do Moz to Rio Maior 
above mentioned. The officer sent with this picquet 
is to be instructed to report to Rio Maior by the 
direct road along the south of the séerra, as well as 
to Sir Stapleton Cotton, if he should see or have 
any intelligence of the enemy. 

“A picquet of infantry, upon which the cavalry 
picquet is to fall back, will be pushed out from Rio 
Maior, to a short distance along the road above 
mentioned. 

“Gro. Murray, 
 Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“¢ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. 

“The bearer of this has been directed to remain 
to-night ; but Sir Stapleton Cotton is requested to let: 
Colonel Murray know by the first opportunity that 
he sends in, whether he has received the distribution 
for to-morrow.” 


“Rio Maior, 7th October, 1810, 
“My pear Sir Starpiteton,—lIf the enemy continue 
to advance, and you drive back the cavalry to-day to 
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Alcoentre and Tajano, you will be pleased to fall back 
to-morrow to Carregada, to which place the Light 
Division is also ordered. If the enemy should not 
continue his advance so as to make it necessary for the 
cavalry to make the same marches with the Light 
Division, I am to request that you will keep Brigadier- 
General Craufurd constantly informed of your move- 
ments, as also of the intelligence you have of the 
enemy. 
“ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
“Gero. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., dc.” 


“ Alenquer, 8th October, 1810. 

“My par Sir Stapieton,—It appears probable, 
from your latest reports of the advance of the enemy 
yesterday, that he will push his advanced guard to-day 
to Alcoentre, and bring the head of his column to 
Rio Maior. Lord Wellington desires, therefore, that 
you will halt the cavalry with you to-day at Quinta 
de Torre and Alba, having your outposts at N.S. 
Moxoema. 

“I wrote yesterday to direct that on quitting 
Alcoentre you would be pleased to send one regiment 
of cavalry to Abregada, with instructions to the com- 
manding-officer to report to this place, and to fall 
back when necessary towards Sobral, reporting to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Brent Spencer at that place. 
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“ Major-General Fane will be to-day at Carregada 
and Custanheiros. He will be directed to leave his 
outposts at Villa Nova, and to communicate from 
thence with your right, near Quinta de Torre. 

“ Brigadier-General Craufurd’s head-quarters will 
be to-day at Abregada. 

“The head-quarters of the army move to-day to 
Aruda. 

“‘ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl.” 


“ Aruda, 9th October, 1810, 10 a.m. 
“If the enemy advances in force upon Carregada, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton will fall back, 
as it becomes necessary, upon Villa Franca, apprizing 
Brigadier-General Craufurd, at Alenquer, and Briga- 
dier-General Pack, at Carregada, of his movements. 
Major-General Fane, with three squadrons of cavalry, 
is at Castanhieros, and Lieutenant-General Hull (or 
the first division of his infantry) is at Villa Franca. 
“Sir Stapleton Cotton will be pleased to apprize 
these officers also of his ‘movements, and of those of 
the enemy. | 
“When Sir Stapleton Cotton falls back from Quinta 
de Torre, he will be pleased to detach two squadrons 
to Alenquer, with instructions to observe if the enemy 
moves anything in that direction, and to fall back 
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along the chaussée from Alenquer to Sobral, as may be 
necessary, reporting to Sobral. 

“Sir Stapleton Cotton will, of course, transmit 
intelligence from time to time during the course of 
the day to head-quarters, of his own situation and of 
that of the enemy. 

“Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

“For Lieutenant-General Hill, and to be for- 
warded by General Hill, with as little delay as possible, 
to Major-General Fane, for his information, and thence 
to Sir Stapleton Cotton. 

“If the forage carts of the cavalry are at Villa 
Franca, they are to be ordered further back, as may 


appear necessary. 
ce G M. 9 


On the 11th October the whole army was within 
the lines of Torres Vedras. During the first few days 
the cavalry had frequent skirmishes with the French, 
in most of which they were the victors; but they 
were soon sent to the rear, both for convenience of 
forage, and because, in the rugged district occupied 
by the army, their services were of little use. When, 
in the middle of November, the army advanced from 
the lines against Massena, the cavalry accompanied it, 
but were not actively engaged during the remainder © 
of 1810. ; 
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CHAPTER VII. 


On the lst January, 1811, Sir Stapleton Cotton 
proceeded to England on leave for the purpose of 
attending Parliament, rejoining the army in the field 
on the 19th April, 1811. He found it employed in 
blockading Almeida, with Sir Brent Spencer in com- 
mand, Lord Wellington having a few days before left 
to superintend the siege of Badajos. 

On the 28th April Lord Wellington returned 
to the army, and took the command from 
Sir Brent Spencer. It was about this time that 
a curious conversation took place between Wel- 
lington and Sir Brent Spencer, which is strongly 
illustrative of the extreme reserve practised by 
the former towards even the most trusted of his 
lieutenants. One day, the Commander-in-Chief and 
Spencer were riding out together, when Sir Brent took 
the opportunity of questioning Lord Wellington as 
to his plan of operations. The conversation ran 
nearly as follows :— 

Sir Brent Spencer—‘ We are about, my Lord, to 
engage in a very hazardous campaign, and no one can 
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tell what may befall any one of us. I am sure I 
trust most sincerely that nothing will happen to — 
your Lordship. It would be a great misfortune to 
the army if it were to lose you; but still you might 
be killed, and I think it necessary that I should ask 
you what are your plans, in order that I may be able 
to carry them out in case I should unfortunately 
succeed to the command of the army.” 

Lord Wellington.—“ Plans ?>—ah, plans. I haven't 
got any plans, except that I mean to beat the French. 
If I can’t do it in one way, I will in another.” 

Soon after his arrival Sir Stapleton Cotton was 
attacked by illness, but his indisposition did not last . 
long, and in a few days he was again fit for work. 

Indeed, Sir Stapleton had little leisure for a sick- 
bed, for from the following letters he seems not only 
to have been in charge of the outposts, but also to 
have been entrusted with a general superintendence 
of that portion of the army nearest the enemy. 


“ Villaformosa, 30th April, 1811. 

“My prar Sir Stapreton,—I have just received 
your letter of this morning. Lord Wellington does 
not wish that the Light Division should be moved 
from its present cantonments at Gallegos and Espeja. 
When the advance of the enemy obliges the light 
division to fall back as mentioned in the accompany- 
ing memorandum, Lord Wellington wishes you to 
collect the body of the cavalry in the open country 
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between Gallegos and Espeja, on this side of the 
rivulet, and to protect the retreat of the infantry. 
“ord Wellington is desirous that the squadrons 

of the cavalry on the left should protect the retreat of 
the 28th Regiment, which will retire across the Dois 
Casas river, and afterwards follow the ridge between 
Dois Casas and Torrein rivers, until it joins the 5th 
division at Alobra do Bisfra. 

“I have just learnt that Don Julian will be 
to-day at El Bodon and neighbourhood. It will 
not be necessary, therefore, for the present to move 
the cantonments of the cavalry more towards the 
right. 

‘ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-GenL 

« Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


® 


“Gallegos, 30th April, 1811. 

My pear Sir Stapteton,—I do not know exactly 
what the distribution of the cavalry is at present, but 
Lord Wellington seems to think we have rather too 
much of it on the left. J am inclined to think it is 
advisable, in case of the enemy advancing in force, 
that we should be prepared to collect our people 
towards the right. All we can do to the left of this 
place is, to observe the enemy and watch the passage 
of the Agueda, and communicate with and secure the 
retreat of what we have at Barba de Puerco. Lord. 
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Wellington thinks that two squadrons, or very little 
more, would be sufficient for these objects. 

_ ©The lines of retreat which we must always keep 
open are upon Alfiates and Villa Maior. If the 
enemy moves their force from Ciudad Rodrigo towards 
the right, we might be rather hurried in making a 
corresponding movement to meet him should he have 
much of a force to the left. But it will be much 
easier for us (should he move against our left and 
direct towards Almaida) to make a corresponding 
movement to oppose him in that quarter; and we 
shall be better placed to have our own lines of retreat 
perfectly open, and at the same time to threaten his 
line of retreat upon Ciudad Rodrigo, and to threaten 
also his left flank as he moves forward. 

“T wish you would turn this in your mind, and let 
me know what arrangement appears most expedient 
in your opinion for placing the cavalry more @ part, 
to move in considerable force towards the right of 
our line. 

‘‘ Head-quarters will be to-day at Villaformosa. 

“The line of retreat for the light division, in case 
the enemy should advance in force too great to be 
opposed in front—we should threaten its flanks—is to 
be upon Fuentes d’Onoro, in front of which place it 
. will halt in the first instance, if not pressed. 

“T conclude that it rests with you to send orders 
to the troops at Barba de Puerco to fall back. They 
should retire by the road between -Dois Casas river 
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and the Turon river, unless septealy ‘ordered at 
the time to follow some other line of retreat. 
“‘ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
| “Gzo. Murray, 


«© Qr.-Mr. Gen. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &.” 


On the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of May took place the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor. Sir Stapleton was not 
called upon to play an important part in the affair, 
owing to the numerical inferiority of our cavalry to 
that of the French. Still that arm was partially 
engaged. The insertion here, therefore, of an extract 
from the private journal of Colonel Elley, Adjutant- 
General of Cavalry, may not be considered out of 
place :-—_ 

Priday, 3rd May.—This morning was ushered in 
by an early movement of the enemy, commencing 
evidently by a ruse. Drumming was heard unceas- 
ingly on our left, to imply the movement of a con- 
siderable force towards Alameida and Barkilla; whereas 
the great force of the enemy remained in the vicinity 
of Especa. About eight or nine 4.M. a prodigious 
force of cavalry appeared at the corner of the wood, 
leading from Especa by the road from thence, to 
Fontes d’Onoro, which obliged us to fall back gradually . 
to the left of the rivulet which divides the plain, 
running from 8. to N. The enemy’s cavalry remained 
on the opposite bank, and upon our rear guard opened 
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a cannonade which lost us a horse, killed by reason of 
the reserve to our skirmishers being improperly 
placed. The cavalry and light division retired to the 
high ground between Fontes d’Onoro and Villa 
Formosa, leaving picquets only on the plain on the 
right bank of the Dos Casas. About noon the enemy 
advanced, our picquets retired, and were pressed at 
the head of the defile leading to Fontes d’Onoro, the 
walls of which were occupied by some riflemen of the 
60th, who brought some of the cavalry down and 
checked the remainder. In the afternoon of this day 
the enemy made his first attack on the village, under a 
heavy and well-directed fire of artillery. The success 
was never doubtful; the enemy suffered considerably, 
and were finally driven from the village. The attack 
did not evince much spirit. The weather was fine, 
and the night moonlight. 

“ Saturday, 4th May, 1811.—Nothing took place on 
either side this day. Weather fine. 

“ Sunday, 5th May.—At an early hour this morning 
the enemy were in motion in columns of manceuvre 
between Pezo Velha, and the country towards the 
road leading from Nave d’Aver to Freynada. To 
oppose this movement the entire cavalry and Captain 
Bull’s troop of horse-artillery advanced, also General 
Houston’s division supported by the light division. 
During this advance the enemy’s columns were con- 
centrating behind a hill above the ground occupied by 
General Houston’s division, and which completely 
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looked into it, and on sending on a reconnoissance it 
was discovered the enemy was prepared to make his 
attack with artillery, cavalry, and infantry. On being 
discovered, some. squadrons, supposed to be drunk, 
rushed forward without order or method, and mixing 
(called charging) with our squadrons, both went 
bodily to the rear. The cavalry so mixed was fired 
upon in passing General Houston’s division, which 
division immediately commenced a retreat over the 
partly enclosed and partly open country towards the 
position General Houston afterwards occupied on the 
hill commanding the road to Almeida, on the left bank 
of the Turon river, and about two miles from Frey- 
nada. The cavalry were ordered to retire covering ; 
General Houston on the right, Colonel Nixon’s Por- 
tuguese on the left, retiring from Pozo Velha, and the 
light division in square in our rear. The left of the 
cavalry was much exposed by the advanced infantry 
of the enemy’s columns moving from Pozo Velha. 
The whole retired into position without suffering so 
much as might have been expected. Had the enemy 
made a very brisk attack on our centre and left at the 
time General Houston’s and the light division were so 
far advanced, the French cavalry, numerous as if ‘waa, " 
showing a becoming spirit at the same time by advanc- 
ing, our situation would, I think, have been rendered 
doubtful. This opportunity lost by the enemy did 
not return. ‘he attacks of the enemy that followed, 
by cannon, covered by their cavalry on the right 
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and by infantry on Fontes d’Onoro, failed altogether, 
and towards the afternoon the firing ceased.” 

Lord Wellington thus speaks of Sir Stapleton 
Cotton’s conduct :—‘ The movement of the troops. 
upon this occasion was well conducted, although under 
' very critical circumstances, by Major General Hous- 
ton, Brigadier-General Craufurd, and Lieutenant- 
General Sir S. Cotton.” Massena, in his official ac- 
count of the battle, which is to this day claimed by 
the French as a victory, thus speaks of the charge of 
cavalry alluded to by Sir John Elley :—“ In spite of 
the protection of the artillery and infantry concealed 
in the rocks, he, General Montbrun, overthrew suc- 
cessively the twenty English squadrons, and drove 
them before him for more than a league.” 

On the 6th and 7th the enemy contented himself 
with demonstrations, and on the 8th, finding that any 
attempt to force his way to Almeida would be useless, 
_ retreated. Almeida was now more closely invested 
than ever, General Campbell, at his own especial 
request, being entrusted with the charge of the 
operations. He showed himself unequal to the duty, 
and by his negligence enabled General Brennier to 
escape by night from the beleaguered fortress. 

Lord Wellington expressed pretty plainly his dis- 
pleasure with General Campbell, yet cast the chief 
part of the blame on another officer, who felt the 
censure of the Commander-in-Chief so acutely that 
he soon after committed suicide. The above state-_ 
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ment is, it may be observed, given on the authority 
of the late Lord Combermere. 

On the 14th May, Lord Wellington quitted the 
neighbourhood of Almeida fer Elvas, in order to 
superintend the siege of Badajos, and on the 24th 
Sir Stapleton Cotton left for the same destination, 
arriving at Elvas on the lst June. He found that 
the siege of Badajos, which had been temporarily 
raised by Beresford for the purpose of fighting the 
uselessly glorious or the gloriously useless battle 
of Albuera, had been re-established by Lord Wel- 
lington. Sir Stapleton employed himself in visiting 
the various advanced posts occupied by the cavalry, 
and exercising a general superintendence over that 
arm, which was very actively employed in reconnois- 
sances, patrol, and picquet duty. 

On the 12th, the assault of the 9th having failed, 
the siege was raised. 

The following letters and memoranda have, we 
believe, never before been published. They may be 
interesting to the military student, and the civilian 
can, if he likes, pass them over :— 


“ Near Elvas, 9th June, 1811. 


“My pEaR Siz Starreton,—I received your letter 
of the 6th instant yesterday, on my return home. 
I had met Captain Cocks in the morning in the 
trenches on the other side of the Guadiana, and 
learnt from him that you had given him leave to be 
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absent for two or three days. I think it very likely ~ 
that he may wish to stay to see the end of matters 
at Badajos, but I shall apprize him that you are 
anxious for his return. 

“Lord Wellington approves of your ieillea an 
officer of the heavy brigade to meet Colonel Cumming. 
As yet, however, I have no intimation of the 11th 
having begun to move from Lisbon. 

‘You seem not to be perfectly aware of the footing 
on which the Spanish cavalry are. It consists of 
two separate and distinct.bodies. The one is under 
the command of Count Penne Villemur, and belongs 
to the army of General Castafios, who allows this body 
to act for the present in connexion with our cavalry. 

“The other body of Spanish cavalry, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Lago, belongs to the army of 
General Blake, who has not placed it in connexion 
with us. 

“You will observe, therefore, that even the first- 
mentioned body is not placed in a formal manner 
under the orders of the senior general officer of the 
British cavalry, although there is no doubt that 
Count Penne Villemur will act on all occasions of 
Importance in the same manner as if that were the 
case, and that in regard to the cavalry of General 
Blake’s army, as mutual communication and co-opera- 
tion is (strictly speaking) all that can be required, 
Brigadier-General Lago will no doubt see the pro- 
priety of carrying this understanding as far as 
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possible, but he will not expect to receive any direct 
order from the General commanding the British 
cavalry. 

“TI thmk you will understand this from Lord Wel- 
lington’s memorandum of the 29th of May, and my 
letter of the 2nd instant, addressed to Sir William 
Erskine, but I have thought it as well to state the 
matter, as I have done above, to guard against any 
misunderstanding arising. 

“In regard to the latter portion, it will be better 
(as I have mentioned in a former letter) that you 
should station one at Talavera la Real. 

“You mention a letter party being at Solano, which 
has to go all the way to the camp before Badajos, but 
you will perceive that I understood Corté de Pelias to 
be the intermediate station between Almendralejo 
and the camp before Badajos in that line. 

“ As my letters frequently remain some time at the 
post-office, I beg you will write “immediate” upon 
such as are of importance and relate to the enemy's 
movements. 

“T conclude you have already moved forward the 
2nd Hussars from Lobau, in consequence of my letter 
of the 5th instant to that effect. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir Stapleton, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
‘Gro. Murray, 
“ Q.-M.-Genl. 
 Lieut.-Gen, Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” | 
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e “ Albuera, 14th June, 1811. 


“My pear Sir StarP12Ton,— Lord Wellington wishes 
that you should not have the body of the cavalry 
further out than Solano, pnd that you should have 
only posts of observation at Almendralejo, Azanihal, 
&c., and a post at Santa Martha. If the movement 
you proposed making, mentioned last night in your 
letter of yesterday evening, dated half-past six, was 
not carried as far back as I have mentioned, Lord 
Wellington desires that you will draw back your 
people accordingly this day. 

“If the cavalry were kept further out it might 
happen that they would be cut off from this position. 
Should the enemy advance rapidly by Santa Martha, 
and even from Solano, the retreat ta this place is fully 
as long as the march of the enemy from Santa Martha 
here would be. 

“ Be so good as to give directions that the officer 
at Santa Martha sends reports direct to this place, as 
well as to your head-quarters. 

“TI beg you will also establish a direct communica- 
tion between yourself and Albuera, and send in reports 
of what has occurred and what you have learnt of the 
enemy's movements since yesterday. 

‘* Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
“Gzo. Murray, 
¢ Qr.-Mr. Genl. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 
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Arrangements for Retiring the Army. 


Ist March. 
“ Head- -qnarters es “Albuera, 15th June, 1811. 

“Tt is proposed that the Spanish troops under 
His Excellency General Blake should move - to 
Valverde, their advance guard occupying Almendral 
and La Parre, and having:posts of observation at 
Nogales, and upon the roads that lead to La Parra 
and to Sta. Martha, and communicating with the 
cavalry under Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton 
at Albuera. 

“The infantry under Lieutenant-General Hill, 2nd 
and 4th divisions, and Major-General Alten’s brigade 
of light infantry, will fall back to the rivulet on the 
edge of the pine forest, between Valverde and 
Badajos. 

“The cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton will fall 
back to Albuera, communicating on the right with 
the Spanish troops at Almendral, and on the left with 
Brigadier-General Madden’s brigade at Talavera Real. 
Sir Stapleton Cotton throws forward such posts of 
observation as he deems necessary towards St. Martha, 
Solano, &e. 

‘‘ Major-General Hamilton’s division of Portuguese 
infantry will march to the camp in front of Badajos, 
and resume its former position there: General Hamilton 
reporting to Major-General Picton. 
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“The Spanish troops now before Badajos will saad 


to Villa Real, near Juremanha, where Maj or-General 
Hamilton’s division has arrived to take their place; 
but General Giron will be so good as have out 
his picquets and other posts towards the town of 
Badajos until they are regularly relieved by the 
Portuguese division, and they will then follow to 
Villa Real. 

“The 8rd and 7th divisions will continue in their 
present positions before Badajos; but Major-General 
Houston will send out a picquet of cavalry toward 
Montijo, which will put itself in communication 
with Brigadier-General Madden at Talavera. 

“ Brigadier-General Madden will report direct to 
Major-General Picton, as well as to Sir Stapletén 
Cotton. 

‘‘ Major-General Houston and Brigadier-General 
Madden will send out officers; the former to Montijo 
and La Roca, the latter towards Merida, to endeavour 
to gain information of the arrival, force, and other 
particulars respecting the troops of the enemy, which 
are expected from Truxillo. 

“Gro. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 


“It is probable that Lieutenant-General Hill will 
move from Albuera this evening or during the 
night. 


bed 


“GM.” 
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idan 15th June, 1811. 
* «Jt is intended that the cavalry should continue 
during to-morrow to hold Albuera with its right, and 
Talavera la Real with its left (Brigadier-General 
Madden’s brigade), if circumstances permit. 

“Sir Stapleton Cotton will keep up a continued 
communication between these two points, and will 
observe the country in front of that line. 

“Should the enemy press forward, so as to oblige 
the cavalry on the left to fall back, it will retire 
toward Badajos, passing to the right bank of the 
Guadiana as soon as it conveniently can. Major- 
General Picton is to be immediately apprized of the 
retreat of the cavalry from Talavera, that it may lose 
no time in crossing the Guadiana at the ford above 
Badajos, and proceeding to the neighbourhood of the 
7th division. The cavalry from Talavera will join the 
3rd division during the march, and afterwards con- 
tinue with it. 

“Should it be necessary to retire further than the 
position of the 7th division, all the troops on that 
side will fall back towards Campo Maior. 

“In the above case of the left of the cavalry being 
forced in, Major-General Hamilton’s division will 
pass the Guadiana at the ford below Badajos, and 
proceed in the direction of Elvas to the might bank 
of the Caia. 

“The right and centre of the cavalry will, in this 
case, fall back through the forest between Valverde 
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and Badajos, and will pass the Guadiana at the fords 


leading towards Elvas, and afterwards join Major- 


General Hamilton’s division on the right bank of the 
Caia. 

“ Should the enemy force back the right or centre 
of the line occupied by the cavalry, it will retire by 
the Great Road from Albuera to within about three 
miles of Badajos, and will then keep to the left, so as 
to pass along the open heathy heights that lie to the 
south of Badajos, crossing the Guadiana afterwards 
at the fords below Badajos. 

“Major-General Picton and Major-General Hamilton 
must equally, in this case, be apprized of the retreat 
of the cavalry, that they may lose no time in passing 


the Guadiana, as already mentioned; and the cavalry 


on the left will also retire as above pointed out. 

“ Besides the communication to be made as above to 
Major-General Picton and Major-General Hamilton, 
Sir Stapleton Cotton will also communicate with 
Lieutenant-General Hill, whose corps will be on 
the edge of the pine forest between Badajos and 
Valverde, and apprize him of every thing impor- 
tant that occurs, and in particular of the movements 
of the cavalry, in the event of its being obliged to 
retire. 

“Should the enemy attempt’ to press at all upon 
the troops on passing the fords of the Guadiana, such 
dispositions are to be made by the several corps at 
hand as may enable the cavalry and infantry to give 
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the most effectual aid to each other on covering the 
passage of the river. | 
“Tn case the enemy does not press forward so as to 
render it necessary for the cavalry to fall back from 
the line of the Albuera rivulet, the infantry before 
Badajos will retain during to-morrow their present 
ground. 
“Go. Murray, 
“ Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 


“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. 
“ Commanding the Cavalry.” 


On the 16th the cavalry began to fall back towards 
the new position taken up by Lord Wellington, for 
the purpose of covering the Alemtejo, on the banks © 
of the Cala. 


“ Albuera, 16th June, 1811. 

“The arrangement, dated at ten o'clock last night, 
provides for the case of the enemy's movements 
obliging the cavalry and the division before Badajos 
to pass in the course of this day to the right bank of 
the Guadiana, either by the cavalry on the left being 
forced back from Talavera Real, or by that on the 
right or centre having to give up the line of the 
Albuera rivulet. 

‘Should the advance of the enemy, however, ‘not 
be such as to render it necessary to make the move- 
ments above referred to in the course of the day, 
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the troops on the left of the Guadiana will retire 
across the river, at all events, to-morrow morning, 
and will begin their movements for that purpose 
as soon as the moon has risen. 

“The cavalry on the left at Talavera and the 8rd 
division will pass the Guadiana, above Badajos, as 
directed in the former arrangement, and proceed to 
unite themselves with the 7th division. 

“The whole of the troops will afterwards fall back 
to the neighbouthood of Campo Maior, except the 
17th Portugnese Regiment, which Major-General 
. Houston has been already instructed to send to Elvas. 

“The division of Major-General Hamilton will at 
the same time pass the Gudiano at the ford below 
Badajos, and proceed as directed by the former 
arrangement to the right bank of the River Caia, 
falling back afterwards in the course of the day to the 
olive grounds in the front of Elvas. 

“The troops under Lieutenant-General Hill will 
move at the same time from their present bivouac 
through the forest, and will pass the Guadiana at the 
ford called Puerto de Chico, falling back afterwards 
in the course of the day to the olive grounds in front 
of Fort St. Lucia. 

“The cavalry on the right at Albuera, &c., will fall 
back to the bivouac at present occupied by Lieutenant- 
General Hill’s troops, continuing their march from 
. thence through the forest to the open country near 
tthe Guadiana. It will afterwards pass the river at 
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Puerto de Chico, and other fords between that and 
the conflux of the Caia with the Guadiana, and 
proceed to the olive grounds, in the ——— 
hood of Elvas. 

“Sir Stapleton Cotton will establish a line of 
cavalry outposts, in front of the corps, at, and near, 
Elvas, which will communicate on the left at the 
river Caia with the cavalry outposts placed in front of 
the corps at Campo Maior. These cavalry outposts 
will have such a support of infantry from the two 
corps aS may appear to be necessary. | 

“ Head-quarters will be, on the 17th, at Elvas. 

“Tt is proposed that the Spanish troops, under 
His Excellency General Blake, shall be on the 17th 
instant at Jurumenha, having an advance guard ‘at 
Olivearca. 

“Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.GL 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


“Elvas, 17th June, 1811. 

“My pzar Sir StaPieton,—lIt is not intended to 
make any general movements of the troops to- 
morrow, unless some circumstances should come to 
render it necessary. 

“The following arrangements are intended re- 
specting the cavalry :— 

“The 18th Light Dragoons to go into canton- 
‘ments at St. Olaia and Barbucena, and to move 
VOL. I. P 
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there either to-morrow or on the 19th, as you 
judge most expedient. 

“ Brigadier-General Otway’s brigade of ee 
cavalry (the Ist and 7th regiments) to join Bnga- 
dier-General Madden at Camp Maior, and form a 
part of his brigade, consisting at present of the 
6th and 8th regiments. This movement to take 
place either to-morrow or next day, as you think 
proper. 

“The llth Light Dragoons to continue for the 
present at Elvas and neighbourhood. 

“The Spanish cavalry, under Count Penne Villemur, 
to move to Onguella, and extend from thence, so as to 
watch the country on the left of the enemy, in the 
direction of Albuquerque, La Roca, &c., and to com- 
municate on the right with the troops at and near 
Campo Maior. 

“The remainder of the cavalry to bivouac in the 
road upon the bank of the Caya, near Torre de 
Mouro, which is about a league from Campo Maior, 
on the road towards St. Olaia. 

«The line of outposts of the cavalry to be 
maintained in front of Campo Maior, towards 
Badajos, and from thence to the right, in front 
of Elvas. 

“The greater. nant of the infantry will also be 
in the bivouac near Torre de Mouro. 

“The troops that are to occupy that bivouac 
will probably be ordered to move there on the 
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‘19th instant, and an officer of the quartermaster- 
general's department will be directed to point out 
the ground. 
“Believe me ever, faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
Q.M.GL 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., d&c.” 


“Niza, 3ilst July, 1811. 

“My pEag Sir Srtapieton,—I did not receive 
your letter of yesterday’s date till this afternoon at 
this place. 

“My note of yesterday would apprize you that 
Lord Wellington expected you to cross the Tagus, 
as the body of the cavalry is moving in that 
direction. I should have been more explicit on 
that point, but understood that Lord Wellington’s 
letter of a prior date would have made you aware 
of his intentions. 

“Tt is understood also that Major-General Anson 
is to accompany the 16th, although the other re- 
giment of his brigade does not move. 

“Tt would be hardly worth while to make the 
13th shift their quarters for one night, to let the 
16th into Assumar, as the former regiment will cer- 
tainly have to bivouac sometimes on its present 
march. 

“The 14th are not to move from Major-General 
Long’s brigade at present, but you must have observed 
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by the reports sent you, that the heavy brigade 
(Major-General de Grey’s) comes to Portalegre, where 
it will arrive from Coria upon the 4th August. 

“I beg you will give orders for letter parties being 
kept up by Assumar to Villa Viciosa, to communicate 
with General Hill. There are guides at Palahgra. 

“ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
* Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.GI. 
“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., d&c.” | 


Till the 2nd of August, Sir Stapleton remained in 
this camp, and then marched with the cavalry, follow- 
ing the rest of the army towards Ciudad: Rodrigo, 
which place Lord Wellington entertained hopes of 
capturing. 


“ Head-quarters, Sabugal, August 8th, 1811. 

“ My pEar Sir Stapteton,—The reason of sending 
so large a detachment towards Ledesma, &c., was that 
General Slade’s report mentioned that forage was 
abundant in that direction. There is no reason why 
it should not be diminished to whatever you find 
sufficient to keep a look-out upon the part of the 
frontier about Segura, Salvaterra, &c. 

“The cavalry under General Slade is to-day at 
Albergaria, Fuente, Guinaldo, Espeja, &., and will 
continue to-morrow in the same situation, merely 
leaving posts at El Bodon, Campio, and something 
at Pefiapanda. 
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“Major-General Alten’s brigade to remain about 
Val di Lebo, &. I beg you will let me know 
whether there is any forage to be had there. 

“IT am very sorry to hear of your complaining, but 
I hope it will go off, as the weather must soon begin 
to cool a little. In the meantime, I doubt our having 
anything to do that would prevent your taking care 
of yourself, 

“ Head-quarters are to be to-morrow at Casalhas de 
Flores. I beg there may be a letter party here from 
Major-General Alten’s brigade, and another at Pedri- 
gao, to communicate with the 16th. General Slade 
will have one at Alfaiates. There will be a daily 
communication from head-quarters to Portalegre by 
Scovell’s guides, but it is necessary, as we now stand, 
to have two strings to our bow. 

Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.GL1. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


On the 11th August Sir Stapleton arrived at the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the same day 
accompanied Lord Wellington on a reconnoissance, 
riding altogether from thirty to thirty-six miles. 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the opera- 
tions which ensued, as Sir Stapleton, though ‘a por- 
tion of the cavalry played a gallant part in them, was 
not himself conspicuously engaged. It suffices for 
the continuity of our narrative to say that, after 
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maintaining a distant blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Lord Wellington saw himself obliged to fall back 
before Massena. During this operation, he, with two 
brigades, gave battle at El Bodon to the French—who 
had one division of infantry, thirty squadrons and 
twelve guns—in order to afford time for the rest of his 
forces to concentrate at Fuente Guinaldo. From 
there the British withdrew to the heights beyond 
Coita; Marmont shortly after, having revictualled 
Ciudad Rodrigo, but failed to defeat the English 
army, fell back upon the Tagus. In consequence of 
this movement, Lord Wellington, on the 29th of 
September, placed the bulk of his forces in canton- 
ments on the banks of the Coa, sending at the same 
time a portion of his troops to observe, and threaten, 
Ciudad Rodrigo. <A period of inaction now ensued, 
from the sickness prevailing in the army, which ren- 
dered it incapable of aetive operations. 

During this interval of forced inaction, the officers 
sought to amuse themselves by shooting and hunting. 
The Marquis of Tweeddale received a pack of hounds 
from England, and we find Lord Wellington men- 
tioning the circumstance in a letter to Sir Stapleton, 
and asking him to come over and have a day’s 
hunting. Soon, however, the rainy weather set in, 
sickness increased, and out-door sports were put a 
stop to. On the 5th December Sir Stapleton Cotton 
left for Lisbon. , 

The following letters and memoranda relate to the 
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period the events of which we have briefly sum- 
marized :— 


“ Fte, Guinaldo, 19th September, 1811. 

“My pear Sir Stapieton,—It is expedient that 
the several brigades of cavalry should hold themselves 
in readiness to move on a short notice, and that there 
should be no incumbrance with the troops that would 
at all embarrass and impede their movements. 

‘“‘ Major-General Campbell will probably draw in 
the infantry from Salisco this afternoon or to-morrow, 
and it will be necessary for the cavalry to withdraw 
at the same time or probably soon after. 

“The forage carts of the advanced brigades had 
better be sent a little to the rear as soon as the enemy 
advances towards the Agueda, and those of the other 
brigades should not be brought forward unless the 
regiments move up towards the front. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.GL. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


‘‘Frenada, October 9th, 1811. 
“My pear Sir Starieton,—Lord Wellington has 
no objection to your relieving Major-General. Alten’s 
brigade by Major-General Anson’s when you think it 
expedient to do so. 
“The 2nd Hussars have pepeived a route for 
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the Alemtejo from Lieutenant-General Hill, who had 
been authorized to call for them when he thought it 
necessary. 

“Lord Wellington is of opinion that the cavalry in 
front must be able to find some of that long grass 
still remaining which he saw about the banks of the 
Azava, and in other places in that part of the 
country. 

“ Believe me faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.G1. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c:” 


“ Frenada, October 13th, 1811. 

“My pear Sir StapPLeton,—Lord Wellington 
wishes you to send Major-General Anson’s brigade to 
relieve Major-General Alten’s; allowing General 
Slade’s to remain where it is, doing, as at present, the 
outpost parties in the direction of Penales, San 
Martin, &c. You will be good enough to make an ar- 
rangement also for furnishing the cavalry duty on the 
right of the Agueda;.for the vicinity of the canton- 
ments the light division is ordered to occupy in that 
quarter. I enclose for your perusal a letter I have 
had from Major-General Craufurd on this subject, 
which I beg you will return. I am to observe, how- 
ever, that Lord Wellington does not wish Portuguese 
cavalry to be sent, as — by Major-General 
Craufurd. 
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“There is no objection to the lst Hussars going 
back to the valley of the Zezere whenever you relieve 
General Alten’s brigade. The 11th may also be 
moved in that direction if you think it expedient to 
keep the brigade together. 

“ Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
(Jno, Murray, 


“QM.GI. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


“ Frenada, October 25th, 1811. 

“My pear Sir SrapLeton,—Lord Wellington 
thinks of sending General Le Marchant’s brigade into 
the valley of the Zezere. I am, therefore, to request 
that you will suspend the intended march of General 
Alten’s brigade in that direction. 

* Lord Wellington’s idea is, that it is of importance 
to put the newly arrived regiments into the most quiet 
and comfortable cantonments we can give them. 
-Perhaps you would, upon this ground, recommend 
the villages towards Lamego; but the objection to 
these is their distance to the left in case anything 
should occur to make it necessary to reinforce sud-. 
denly the corps in the Alemtejo. 

“T hope to have reports from you soon about the 
supply of forage in the valley of the Zezere. 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray, 
*Q.M.GL 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &.” 
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“ Frenada, October 31st, 1811. 

“ My pEAR Sirk StaPLeTon,—I have sent direct to . 
Alten respecting the movement of the brigade to- 
morrow. 

“The French are collecting in force upon the 
Tormes, to move forward upon Ciudad Rodrigo, for 
the purpose of putting in another garrison and some 
more catile. 

“Let me hear if you move your own quarters. 

“Perhaps you will find it convenient to be at or 
near Minsilha, as we may have to move further 
forward. I beg you will send the enclosed to General 
Graham. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“Gro. Murray.” 


* Frenada, 31st October, 1811. 

“* Movements to take place on the 1st November. 

“ Major-General Alten’s brigade to move to Navé, - 
Soito, Bismuhla, Alfaiates, &c. 

“ Major-General Anson's brigade, and Captain Bull’s 
troop of horse artillery to move to Minselha, Marma- 
hero, and adjacent villages. 

- “Both the brigades of cavalry to have a letter 
party at Villa Maior to communicate with head- 
quarters. — 
“Gro. Murray, 
“Q.M.GL 


“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &ec. 
Alveria.” 
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‘“Frenada, 15th November, 1811. 
“My pear Sir Srartuton,—Lord Wellington ap- 
pears to concur entirely in your proposal of sending 
the heavy brigade to Cea, &c., and does not appre- 
hend any want of long forage in that quarter. The 
only doubt seems to be whether the commissariat 
have not made their arrangements with a view to 
drawing their forage more from the Douro than the 
Mondego. I shall write to Mr. Bisset about this, 
and let you know his answer. As to the forage carts, 
the way will be for you to send me an official state-. 
ment upon the subject, representing the disadvantages 
of the old system, and suggesting the remedy by the 
adoption of the portable forges, either entirely or in 
part, as you think best. As the business leads to an 
entire alteration of the existing establishment, we — 
must proceed in form in it. 
“ Believe me, faithfully yours, 
‘Gro. Murray, 


“Q.M.GI.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FALL OF CIUDAD RODRIGO—SERVICES OF THE CAVALRY—RETURN 
OF GENERAL COTTON TO THE SCENE OF ACTION—LETTER TO 
HIS SISTER—GIVES A BALL AT CAVILHAN—SERVICES AT 
BADAJOS —~ LETTERS OF SIR THOMAS GRAHAM—SIR JOHN 
ELLEY’S ACCOUNT OF GENERAL GRAHAM'S ATTEMPT TO SUR- 
PRISE A FRENCH DETACHMENT——LETTERS FROM SIR THOMAS 
GRAHAM —SIR STAPLETON COTTON ORDERED TO MAKE A 
DEMONSTRATION IN THE DIRECTION OF SEVILLE—A BALL ON 
THE EVE OF BATTLE—GENERAL COTTON’S PLAN OF OPERATIONS 
—ROUT OF A LARGE BODY OF FRENCH CAVALRY NEAR 
LLERENA—GALLANT CONDUCT OF THE TROOPS—DISPATCHES 
RELATING TO THE AFFAIR—SIR STAPLETON COTTON’S DIS- 
PATCH—ACCIDENT TO THE LEADER OF THE CAVALRY—DILA- 
TORINESS OF THE GOVERNMENT IN RECOGNISING HIS SERVICES. 
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On the 8th January Lord Wellington, seizing the 
opportunity of 'Marmont’s having moved from 
Placencia and Talavera towards Toledo, and Dorsenne, 
with the army of the centre, in the direction of 
Burgos, crossed the Agueda, and invested Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which fell on the 19th of the same month. 
During this siege, as on many other occasions, the 
services of the cavalry, though not of a nature to 
be mentioned in dispatches or recorded in history, 
were not the less useful in picquet and patrol duty. 
In war, as in many other circumstances, the solid 
is often overlaid by the brilliant, and because trumpets 
did not always sound, or swords flash in the charge, 
many will think that, save on isolated occasions, 
the British cavalry and their gallant leader did not 
contribute much to the triumphs of the Peninsula. 
Such, however, was not the case, and it must be re- 
membered that the most arduous duties of cavalry 
are those which prepare the road for the action of 
the other arms. But to return to the subject of our 
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On the 17th J anuary, 1812, Sir Stapleton rejoined 
the army from Lisbon, whither he had proceeded on a 
few weeks’ leave. He found Lord Wellington occupied 
with the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and two days after 
his arrival that place fell. Sir Stapleton did not fail 
to send his mother an account of the interesting yet 
bloody drama which had been acted before him. 
Unfortunately, that letter no longer exists ; but we are 
able to give another addressed to his sister in which 
some few allusions are made to the topic of the hour. 


“ Villa de Curvas, near Ciudad Rodrigo, 
January 29th, 1812. 

¢My pear Sister,—I wrote my mother last week 
an account of the siege and fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The enemy advanced a few leagues on this side of 
Salamanca; but finding that the place had fallen he 
retraced his steps, and I believe will fall back as far 
as Valladolid, and we shall go into winter-quarters, 
although, probably, but for a few weeks, as Badajos 
must be attacked before the enemy recelves rein- 
forcements. 

“Poor General R. Crawford died of his wounds 
last Friday, and we all attended his funeral the next 
day. His remains were deposited near the breach 
where he received the wound during the assault on 
the night of the 19th. The other general officer 
whom we lost, McKinnon, was blown up. I saw 
the explosion, but little thought that what arose in 
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the air were the bodies of poor McKinnon and forty 
men. | 

‘This has been, and still is a most severe winter ; 
' ‘but the troops, although much exposed to the weather 
during the siege, have not suffered much. I have 
moved about so constantly, that no time could be 
found to build a chimney anywhere. The houses are 
cool and pleasant in summer, but not comfortable in 
winter, a8 you may Imagine, without glass windows 
or fireplaces. ‘The Estrella mountains and the Sierra 
de Gata are now covered with snow and beautiful ; 
but the sight does not warm one. You will have a 
letter from me in the course of two or three months, 
complaining of heat. What a famous windfall Lord 
Harrington has got! The Duchess of Newcastle has 
not been forgotten by General Craig. I was in hopes 
that the old gentleman would have left me some of 
his fine paintings. He had a good, though small 
collection. 

“ I will write to dear Robert in a day or two, 

“ Duty and love to all, from, dear Hester, 
‘Your most affectionate Brother, 

“S. Corron.” 


Feasts were sometimes in the Peninsula strangely 
mixed up with fights, and in Sir John Elley’s journal 
we learn that on the 17th February Sir Stapleton 
Cotton gave a ball at Cavilhan. But sterner work 
was at hand, and on the 26th he left for the 
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vicinity of Badajos, which town Lord Wellington 
intended to besiege. On the 16th March, the day 
that the place was invested, a force, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Graham,* consisting of three divisions of 
infantry, with two brigades of cavalry under Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, was dispatched towards Llerena to 
act as a covering army. A portion of the cavalry oc- 
cupied posts at some distance in advance of the main 
body. While employed on this duty Sir Stapleton 
was brought much into contact with Sir Thomas 
Graham, whose shrewd, yet simple and hearty disposi- 
tion, is thoroughly shown in the following letters :— 


“Villa Franca, 22nd March, 1812. 


“My pgar Sir StaPLeton,—The contents of the 
intercepted letter to General Raymond, at Fregenal, 
proving that a previous provisional order had been 
given him to move all his troops for the purpose of 
occupying Fregenal on hearing of the evacuation of 
Zaffra, and information received yesterday morning 
that at least part of the infantry and cavalry had 
marched from Hornachos on Valentia de las Torres, 
from whence they might easily have gone on Llerena, 
made me rather anxious about Colonel Mitchell’s 
small detachment. I therefore rode over to Ribeira, 
and got General Slade to send on a squadron 
under Sir George Calcraft, by Usagré towards Villa 


* Afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
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Franca, to give support to the squadron already 
advanced, and to Colonel Mitchell’s infantry. 

“T likewise sent on an aide-de-camp to desire 
Colonel Michell to leave Llerena if he had entered it 
yesterday evening, and by a report just received I 
find he did so. Some of the enemy’s infantry and a 
small body of cavalry are stated to have been yester- 
day at Canta Gallo, which must be those coming from 
Tregenal. 

“T regret not having sent a larger force to Llerena, 
which might have enabled the officers to try to cut 
off them; but with so small a detachment it would 
have been imprudent to have attempted anything. 

“T shall not recal the infantry from Usagré till I 
hear more particularly about the state of the enemy’s 
force, and about their indication on this side of the 
sierra; and I shall leave it entirely to you to send 
directions relative to those two squadrons which will 
probably be likewise to-day at Usagré. 

“ The reports concerning forage should be a material . 
consideration, I think, in the distribution of the cavalry. 

“T enclose you Scovell’s arrangement of comneitpi- 
cation with the camp; any letters of yours should Be 
here an hour or two before six, that the bag may be dis- 
patched exactly every evening from this at that hour. 

“By Lord Wellington’s account they go on well 
notwithstanding the rain; on the 19th the enemy 
made a sortie, and were driven back with very con- 


siderable loss, and Philippon greatly alarmed lest 
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our people should have followed into the garrison. 
Picton’s aide-de-camp, Cuthbert, was killed, and 
Colonel ‘Fletcher slightly wounded. By the last 
accounts I have received, a part of the enemy's in- 
fantry went over the mountains from Hornachos 
towards Zalemca; there still remains a small portion 
there, which we will dislodge when our light* may 
go there to obtain information.—Adieu. 
| “ Ever most truly yours, 
“Tos. GRAHAM. 

_ “ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, &e. 

“ P.S.—Would you be kind enough to desire your 
servant to get a small bag of rice for me, and to send 
it by the first orderly that happens to come? There 
is not an ounce to be got here.” 


On the 25th March Graham made an attempt to 
surprise a French detachment in Llerena. We insert 
Sir John Elley’s narrative of the expedition :-— 

“ About 8 o’clock a.m., the three divisions ot 
infantry and two brigades of cavalry moved in separate 
columns to surprise about 1500 infantry and 200 
cavalry at Llerena, under General of Brigade, Guiotte. 
In order to keep the movement as secret as possible, 
the heads of the columns were not allowed to exceed 
each other. The 7th division moved upon the high 
road, with four cavalry only allowed to be in front. 
The consequence was a patrol of the enemy’s cavalry 


* « Cavalry ” is doubtless meant. 
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came suddenly within a hundred yards of the 
column on the road, by which the head of the 7th 
division became panic struck, and commenced firing. 
We arrived at Llerena in time to see the enemy’s 
column file out of the gate of La Reyna, taking the 
mountain road by Tracoira to Guadalcanal. 

“Sir 8. Cotton and staff occupied two houses during 
the day, going to V. Garcia in the evening.” 

Sir Thomas Graham received reports about this 
time of the probable advance of Soult to relieve 
Badajos. He consequently withdrew his infantry a 
short distance to the rear, in accordance with Lord 
Wellington’s instructions, who intended that battle 
should be given to Soult, if he ventured to approach, 
in the position of Albuera. 


“ Beolanga, Ist April, 1812, 9 a.m. 

“My pear Sir Stapteton,—I met the dragoon 
sergeant with your letter of this morning as I was 
patrolling on to meet you in front of this place. 

“You have done perfectly well to remain to-day 
under the circumstances, as certainly, as long as the 
enemy can be kept in uncertainty with regard to our 
having returned to the former cantonment the betier. 
These deserters from the camp last night will give 
them the information, probably, though they might 
perhaps not know in what direction the troops were 
to move this morning. 

“T do not feel myself at liberty to delay the march 
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of the infantry, and indeed, unless a part at least was 
to be countermarched as far as Assuaga and Maguilla, 
I do not think any advantage would result from any 
change of what has been fixed according to the memo. 
I sent you yesterday. 

“No positive scheme of cantonment for Anson’s 
brigade has yet been made out; I merely told Pon- 
sonby, in the note I sent by Lord William Russell, 
what you proposed in your memorandum yesterday, 
and which I think will do perfectly well. 

“Tt is so important to gain authentic information 
concerning Soult and the troops from Seville, that the 
longer Captain Erskine can remain at Guadalcanal the 
better. 

“T desired General Slade to occupy Magnilla to-day 
with one squadron, that the Zalamca road on the left 
may be watched. He has another squadron at 
Llerena, but as he means to see the bearer of this 
himself you can settle with him any arrangement 
you think best. 

“T shall be to-day at Valentia de los Torres, and 
shall go to morrow to Villa Franca to be more in 
communication with General Hill, from whom I heard 
this morning. It appears part of Foy’s division of 
Marmont’s army has come up to Drouet by Castel 
Blanco and Puebla de Alcocer. 

“T remain very truly yours, 


“THos. GRAHAM. 
“To Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 
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“P.S.—I have not yet had any account of Anson’s 
brigade and the 11th Light Dragoons having actually 
passed the river, but from his former letter I think 
they must have followed the infantry that De Lancey 
sent me notice of yesterday.” 


 Llera, 2nd April, 1812. 


si My DEAR Sir SrapLEton,—On examining the 
country yesterday, I find there is an excellent carriage 
road, from Guadalcanal through Verlanga and Valentia 
de los Torres to this place, and so on to Ribeira. 

“It was by this road that Drouet sent some of 
his loaded carts; the tracks of the wheels are to be 
seen all the way. The country people all say it is 
much the shortest way, and being so practicable, even 
for artillery, it will require being watched as much 
as the Usagré road from Llerena should, though 
the Great Road, perhaps, from Guadalcanal is not 
better than this in dry weather. I think, therefore, 
you should reinforce this post on your left, giving 
the officer commanding * to patrol to his front and 
flanks, and during the day to look out frequently 
himself with a glass from the height of Sta. Martin 
de Fee, a conical hill that lies to the left of Valentia 
de las Torres, and which overlooks all the plain. 

“There can be no occasion for the letter party 
at Valentia after this. You will let me know those 
you establish back to Villa Franca. 


* ¢ Orders ” omitted, no doubt. 
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“From the information I received this morning 
Soult has probably left Seville by this time with the 
troops assembled there from the south and east of 
Andalusia. They will probably come by Constan- 
tina and Guadalcanal, in order to effect a junction 
easier with Drouet. Two of the German Legion 
deserted from Maguilla yesterday, and were brought 
in to me this morning at Valentia by some Spaniards 
from Campillo. 

“Tt will be well to give all your posts orders 
to look out for such rascals. 

“T had not received any reports this morning from 
any quarter before I set out. Adieu. 

~ *:Ever truly yours, 
“ THos. GRAHAM. 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir 8. Cotton, Bart., &e. 

“TI sent to Llerena this morning, to try if the 
hospital stores can be brought away.” 


“Villa Franca, 2nd April, 1812, 4 p.m 

“My pear Sir Strapueton,—By a letter I found 
here from Lord Wellington, it is not his intention 
that any kind of affair with the enemy should be 
brought on till the army is’ collected at Albuhera. I 
think, therefore, it would be best to send back Bull’s 
troop to Villalba, where the rest of the artillery will 
be assembled ready to move at once by the Great 
Road at St. Martha to the position of the army. 

“The road I mentioned to you in my note this 
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morning from Llera is perfectly good, and certainly 
the shortest that the troops can take, coming from 
Llera here, where part of the carriages, &c., belonging 
to it now are. 

“The squadron that was at Hornachos was with- 
drawn, but by some mistake a company of the 51st 
regiment that ought to have gone there from Ribeira 
has remained all this time at Ribeira. Hornachos, 
therefore, is quite unoccupied. It should be patrolled 
too, frequently, from Llera, and from Ribeira, when 
the cavalry gets there, and I shall see to-morrow 
myself whether a good bivouac for an infantry picquet 
can be found on this side of the river, on the road 
from Ribeira to Hornachos» 

“Tam very anxious to hear what intelligence has 
been obtained of the enemy’s movements and force 
in different quarters ; while Lord Wellington desires 
to have the most frequent reports of 1% sent to him 
whenever the information appears to be authentic 
and of consequence. 

‘Adieu, my dear Sir Stapleton. 

e “Hyver faithfully yours, 
“ THomas GRAHAM, 

“The peasants near Llera said it was reported the 
- enemy were in Campillo, but I do not believe it.” 


“Villa Franca, 3rd April, 1812, 4 past 6 P.M. 
“My pear Sin Srapteton,—Though it is not 
probable that the enemy is ready to advance in such 
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force as Captain Heathcote seems to believe, yet, as I 
have every reason to believe that Soult left Seville 
with .8000 or 10,000 men on the 31st ult., or at 
latest on the Ist instant (this came from Ct. Penne 
Villemur and a confidential correspondent of Lord 
Wellington’s, at Xerez de las Cabalheros) for Con- 
' gtantina, Drouet must endeavour to cover the 
débouche of Guadalcanal as soon as he can. 

“‘T have therefore determined to close the infantry 
to within one march of the road in front of Albuhera, 
which Lord Wellington desires me to occupy in the 
first instance whenever the enemy collect in any force 
on the plain. 

“This will leave Los Santos, Fuentes de Maestre, 
Ribeira, and this place open for the cavalry. The 
6th and 7th Dragoons remain at Almendralejo and 
Azauchal until further orders. 

“Cavalry will not march till to-morrow morning 
from the Torre d’Almendral, &c., to which place 
I sent off Lord Wm. Russell as soon as I got your 
letter. I have since forwarded your last. I have 
directed him to march to-merrow on Fuentes de 
Maestre, as the most centrical to move from in any 
direction that may be advisable. Will you meet him 
here to dinner at six o'clock to-morrow ? His people 
will have had enough of it to Fuentes de Maestre. 

“IT remain, ever truly yours, 


“Tsyomas GRAHAM. 
“Sir 8. Cotton, &.” 
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Villa Franca, 3rd April, 1812, } past 7. 

“My pear Sir Stapreton,—Lord Wellington 
seems anxious that you should not expose the post 
of Guadalcanal, &., to risk by keeping them out 
too long. 

“At the same time, it is of much consequence to 
endeavour to learn, with as much certainty as possible, 
whatis Soult’s line of march, and with what numbers 
he comes. 

“Lord Wellington thinks from his information 
that he will come by the Great Road of Ronquilla, 
&c. It is not, however, impossible that his march 
by this line may have been discomposed by our being 
so forward as we were the other day. 

“Captain Clarke, who was at Campillo, seems to 
be a very intelligent officer. Perhaps if he could be 
spared for a few days it might be worth while to 
have him at Fuentes de Cantos, so as to try to get 
intelligence from the Great Road in front. 

“IT send some letters brought here from head- 
quarters. I believe Lord Wm. says they go on 
well. I have ordered the letter party from Fuentes 
de Maestre to Almendralejo, to keep up the com- 
munication with General Hill. Indeed I did not 
know till yesterday, when a dragoon of his came all 
the way through, that that party had been with- 
drawn. 

“The direct line from head-quarters will now be 
by Albuhera, Sta. Martha, Villa Franca. 
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“You will let me know what others you think a 
necessary. . 
“T remain, ever. truly yours, 
“Tos. GRAHAM. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, &c.” 
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“TI send back the officer you sent to show 
Ponsonby the posts, as probably a different dis- 
position of the light cavalry will be necessary to- 
morrow when they come up. 


. ; spat ride out by-and-by to the heights beyond 





‘aquadrett of Slade’ s is all that can be spared 
I have directed him to 


ae * eS “Yours truly, 
Wok By “T. GrawaM., 





ae half an hour ago, and Ponscnby is not come in 
_ from Almendral. His people will be at Fuentes de - 











Maestré about four p.m., this afternoon. 
ir Beg Piwee e shall ride out together by-and-by in the hopes 
of med sifae you. The arrangements made for the in- 
“SR. according to the enclosed; but Feria 
fra, La Morera, and Nogales will hold ‘General 
he chants brigade, and afford plenty of green 
a ¥ till: the infantry move into the wood, which 
nis sai*probably be the next day. 

gig'%, As the enemy is placed, he may either move from 
“hs right on Medellin, or advance this way. Lord 
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Wellington does not think it improbable that Soult 
will attempt the relief by the right bank of the river. 

** All information concerning this movement, there- 
fore, becomes very interesting, and I beg you will 
direct the attention of the people employed to observe, 
to this object. From the account of their artillery 
Gf correct), and of the reinforcement following, would 
make one suppose Soult could not be ready to move 
forward for a day or two. 

“The enemy may mask his movements by driving 
back your posts, which will always be in his power by 
means of infantry ; this would on a common occasion 
have induced me to leave batteries to support your 
cavalry, but, under Lord Wellington’s instructions, I 
could not risk the infantry in partial affairs. 

“There must be more troops employed by the enemy 
before he can hope to relieve the place, however, should 
the attack that is expected to take place fail. Adieu. 

‘My dear Sir Stapleton, 
“] remain very truly yours, 
“THos. GRAHAM. 

“T have ordered back two of Captain Macdonald’s 

6-pounders, to be at hand should you want them.” 


“Villalba, 9 a.m., 6th April, 1812. 
“My par Sir StapLeton,—I was on the road 
to Villa Franca when I met the dragoon with yours, 


at half-past six morning. 
“T shall not now go from this, that I may not be 
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out of the way when any reports are sent. I should 
hear directly from General Le Marchant of what is 
coming by Los Santos. In the evening I shall go to 
Sta. Martha. 

“You seem to think the enemy is not yet ready to 
advance rapidly. 

“Lord Wellington thinks Soult will be in the 
woods before Albuhera to-morrow ; and certainly, if 
his troops, &c. are collected, there is nothing in the 
distance to hinder him. Lord Wellington calculates 
his numbers at thirty thousand. You must, there- 
fore, be prepared, so as to fall back the cavalry at 
leisure, that the horses may be fresh for next day, 
should there be a battle on the old ground at 
Albuhera. 

“Let the enemy’s movements be well watched with 
small posts of observation, and without harassing 
the bulk of the cavalry. 

“When Soult gets within a certain distance, you 
may depend on a very rapid forward movement, if he 
means to fight on the 8th; and if it is ascertained 
that infantry is coming by Los Santos, he certainly 
does not intend to move on Merida. 

“ Pray keep General Hill well informed. Adieu. 

“ Ever truly yours, 
‘“ THos. GRAHAM. 

“Sir 8. Cotton, &c.” 

«“ P.S.—Should the intelligence you now send be 
confirmed by your next reports, I should wish the 
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bulk of the cavalry to be behind the Sta. Martha river 
by to-morrow morning or sooner. The eight guns 
here are going there now. The right of General Le 
Marchant’s brigade might fall back to Torre d’Almen- 
dral. Nothing from camp this morning. The firing 
continues.” 


“ Villalba, + past 1 a.m., 6th April, 1812. 

“My pear Sir Srapieton,—It does not appear 
by Captain Clarke's report, that the enemy have begun 
to move on in force; it is probable all the advanced 
posts will be already driven back, and we may expect 
that Soult will push on as rapidly as possible, either 
towards Merida or Albuhera. 

“It becomes, therefore, of the utmost consequence 
to keep both General Hill and me informed of the 
enemy’s movements. General Hill has his corps col- 
lected on this side of the Guadiana, at Arroyo de 
Servan, Calamonte, and the woods near, with his 
cavalry looking out on the roads to Almendralejo and 
Zarza. He has besides sent two officers to Almen- 
dralejo, to give him the earliest notice of the intelli- 
gence from the front. 

“Tf Soult means to fight, he will be in front of 
Albuhera to-morrow night; but he may manceuvre 
by the right bank of the Guadiana. I hope, in every 
case, too late to save the place, which there is every 
reason to believe will be attacked to-night, though 
everything were not in the state as we wished. 
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“ Adieu. Pray let me hear often, and send a letter 
party of at least six men, for I have only my 
orderlies. 

“T sent back this morning the corpl. and 4 to 
Long’s brigade, as General Hill wished; and I 
desired Ponsonby to send two of his as orderlies, 
but I don’t believe they are come. Adieu. 

“ Ever yours, 
“THos, GRAHAM. 

“ Sir 8. Cotton, &c.” 


“Sta. Martha, 6th April, 1812. 


My pear SIR STAPLETON,—I have got yours of this 
day, one p.M., and Captain White has sent me Lieu- 
tenant Anderson’s second report of eleven a.m., which 
leaves no doubt of the enemy coming on in force by 
both roads: I should suppose by Los Santos and 
Ribeira, this evening, so that then there should be no 
time lost in falling back the gross of the cavalry. 

“IT enclose this open to the officer commanding at 
Fuentes de Maestré, that he may forward it, and that 
he may be prepared to move. 

**T remain, 
“Ever truly yours, 


THos. GRAHAM. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, &.” 


“Villalba, 4 p.m, 6th April, 1812. 
“My pear Siz StapLeton,—From the reports yet 
received from Captain Clarke, &c., nothing more can 
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be inferred than that the enemy is concentrating his 
forces on the Usagré road. ) 

“TI presume he will still move on in force this 
evening, and therefore I can only recommend to your 
attention to have your cavalry in time behind the Sta. 
Martha river to prevent the risk of its being harassed 
by any rapid movement of the enemy. 

“ At the same time it is of consequence to keep up 
the communication with General Hill as long as may 
be. I think he will retire on Lobon in the course of 
this evening. 

“IT remain, very truly yours, 
“Tuos. GRAHAM. 
“Sir Stapleton Cotton, d&e, 

“Be so good as to send directly to Sta. Martha, as 
there will be no letter party here, and pray give 
notice to General Le Marchant of my going there, in — 
case of having to send any direct report from the Los 
Santos road.” 


“ Sta. Martha, 7th April, 4 past 7 a.m. 

“My prar Sir Srapieron,—I must begin by 
telling you that Badajos is taken, by escalade both of 
the castle and the town, by the 3rd and 5th divisions ; 
the light and 4th being repulsed from the breaches 
and having suffered much. Colonel M‘Leod, 48rd, 
killed, and several generals wounded. 

“The attack began at ten at night, and it was two 
hours before the castle was carried. 
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“T received your letter of yesterday, one P.M., at 
four this morning, and I have got yours of two this 
morning, an hour ago, with Soult’s note. When 
the men come I will send them all on to Lord 
Wellington. 

“Tt is an odd reflection in such a communication 
—“Du moins il en est grandement tems’’—calcu- 
lated for effect, if it fell into our hands, if not so 
intended. 

“T don’t at all know what Lord Wellington’s 
plans will be. He has ordered General Hill back by 
Lobon. 

“Soult at first will not believe the reports, and 
will probably come on, which may give us an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow against him. Adieu. 

“ Ever yours, 
“Tos, GRAHAM.” 


“Torre d’Almendral, 9th April, 1812, 
near 12 at night. 


“ My DEAR GENERAL,—It will be advisable to sup- 
port the light brigade, which will continue to follow 
the enemy to-morrow till further orders from head- 
quarters. Be so good, therefore, to move your 
brigade on Los Santos early, sending on this note imme- 
diately to Sir 8. Cotton, who will be the best judge, 
from the information he receives, how far he can go 
with safety. He will order General Slade and the 
horse artillery to follow him ; and at all events it may 
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be of consequence to spread the report that the whole 
army is tn motion; for though I am afraid Lord 
Wellington cannot follow Soult, yet it may be of use 
in the present moment that Soult should expect it; 
for Ballasteros has got hold of Seville, and if circum- 
stances would permit of our supporting him the 
enemy would be forced to raise the blockade of Cadiz. 
“I was to have broken up the camp and to have 
put the infantry into cantonments to the rear this 
morning. I shall delay it, and shall order a brigade 
forward to Villalba early in. the morning. 
“ Yours truly, 
“THomas GRAHAM. 
“ General Le Marchant, &c. 
“A Spanish officer is just come in from Bancarotta 
with the news of Seville being in their hands. No 
details. I have sent him on to Lord Wellington.” 


When Badajos fell, Lord Wellington, anxious for 
the safety of Ciudad Rodrigo, threatened by Marmont, 
and not placed by the Spaniards in the state of defence 
which had been ordered, hastened to the north. 
Before starting, however, he determined on an at- 
tempt to impress Soult (who, finding he was too late 
to prevent the fall of Badajos, retreated) that he 
was about to march on Seville. With this view he 
dispatched an order, which was received by Sir 
Stapleton, at Zaffra, on the afternoon of the 11th of 


April :— 


TO GENERAL COTTON. 245 
“ Torre d’Almendral, 10th April, 1812, 
+ past 3 a.m. 

“My pear Sir Stapieton,—As Lord Wellington 
has no objection to the cavalry pressing a little on 
Soult’s rear guard without overworking the horses, I 
have ordered the heavy brigade up—as you would 
probably learn from General Le Marchant—and 
Bull’s troop, meanwhile, to Fuentes de Maestré. I 
enclose you the movements I have ordered, and am 
just going to camp to see Lord Wellington and to 
know if he will allow of any further advance of the 
infantry. At all events, it will be well to spread the 
report of our marching on Seville, and I shall send a 
commissary to bespeak biscuit in quantity, and rations 
for a large force, at Zaffra. 

“ Adieu. Let me hear from you at Sta. Martha. 

“ Yours truly, 
“'THoMAS GRAHAM, 

“I have ordered Slade to Villa Franca.” 


“‘ Sta. Martha, 10th April, 1812. 


In the evening. 

“My pear Sir StapteTon,—On my return here 
from head-quarters I found both yours of yesterday 
and this day, with the enclosures. 

“I was not without hopes that we might have 
been able to support Ballasteros a little in reality. 
Circumstances will not admit of it; and, therefore, as 
there is scarcely any chance of being able to do any- 
thing against the enemy’s rear guard, all that seems 
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advisable, and in conformity to Lord Wellington's 
wish, is by pushing on, with proper caution, intelli- 
gent officers with parties of observation, to try to get 
the most accurate information of the routes by which 
the enemy has moved, and the number and quality of 
the troops that have gone by them respectively. 

“T shall stay here to-morrow, and shall forward 
any intelligence you may send immediately to Lord 
Wellington. 

“If you can safely push on something as far as 
Monasterio it may tend in some degree to create 
some alarm to the enemy. 

“Bat both Ballasteros and Penne Villemur are 
already aware, by communications from Lord Welling- 
ton, that the affairs of the north will not allow of his 
giving them the assistance which it would be so bene- 
ficial to afford at the present time. 

“There is, too, some doubt of the authenticity of 
the report about Seville having been occupied by the 
Spaniards, no official aecount having been transmitted 
by Penne Villemur, as might be expected. 

“ If Lierena should be evacuated, patrols might be 
sent towards Maguilla, Berlanga, and Guadalcanal, 
for the object above mentioned. Adieu. 

“ Ever most faithfully yours, 
“‘THoMas GRAHAM. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir 8. Cotton, &c.” 


The result of Sir Thomas Graham’s interview 
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with Lord Wellington was that Sir Stapleton was 
desired to make a demonstration in the direction 
of Seville; with discretionary power to attack if 
he should deem it advisable. He was, moreover, 
directed to issue orders for rations for 40,000 men, 
and to do everything calculated to impress the 
French with the idea that the whole British army 
was about to move in that direction. Immediately 
on receipt of this letter Sir Stapleton mounted his 
horse, and accompanied by the Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Colonel Elley, rode off to Bienvenida, about 
twenty miles off. On the steeple of the church of 
that place an officer and two dragoons had been 
posted, for the purpose of watching the enemy’s 
movements. Arrived there, Sir Stapleton himself 
mounted the steeple, and ascertained that the French 
occupied Llerena in force, and had a strong body of 
cavalry bivouacking in a wood at Villa Garcia, about 
five miles in advance of Llerena. After carefully 
examining their position he hastened back to Zaffra, 
where he found General Le Marchant in bed. Going 
to his room, he roused the General from sleep, and 
desired him to assemble his brigade, which was at 
Los Santos, and march so as to arrive at Bienvenida 
an hour before daybreak. He also sent orders to 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. F. Ponsonby, who com- 
manded Anson’s brigade, desiring him to march that 
afternoon from Villa Franca on Usagré, and the next 
day on VillaGarcia. Ponsonby moved that afternoon 
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with the 12th and 14th Light Dragoons; the 16th 
Light Dragoons, belonging to the same brigade, not 
having received their rations, did not start till mid- 
night. The inhabitants of the town gave a ball that 
night, and the officers of the 16th were flirting and 
dancing with the Spanish beauties till the very moment 
when the trumpet called them to mount and march, 
to honour certainly, and death perhaps. 

Sir Stapleton’s plan was to occupy the attention of 
the enemy in front with Anson’s brigade, while with 
Le Marchant’s he cut him from Llerena. Slade’s 
brigade was to act as a reserve. The strength of the 
French cavalry was 2000, under Pierre Soult, and 
D’Erlon had 10,000 or 12,000 infantry, with a due 
proportion of artillery, in Llerena itself. At daybreak 
Sir Stapleton, with Le Marchant’s brigade and the ~ 
16th, arrived at Villa Garcia, and found, to his annoy- 
ance, the French cavalry drawn up in order of batile, 
while opposed to them were only the six hundred 
sabres of the 12th and 14th Light Dragoons. 

The cause of the enemy being thus prepared was 
that Ponsonby, not having received the cautionary 
order above alluded to, and neglecting to use his 
own discretion, drove in the enemy’s picquet, and 
displaying his whole force, brought on the affair 
prematurely. 

Sir Stapleton immediately dispatched Colonel Elley 
to guide Le Marchant’s brigade—the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in advance, supported by the 3rd and 4th , 
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Dragoons—behind a mountain ridge which separates . 
the two roads leading from Llerena to Usagré and 
Bienvenida. In the meantime, the French skirmished 
with Ponsonby’s brigade, till, seeing the inferiority of 
the latter in numbers, they advanced against them. __ 
Ponsonby retired slowly into a narrow defile be- 
tween some stone walls, and the French, encouraged 
by his retreat, were on the point of charging, when 
the scene suddenly changed. The 16th, coming over 
the brow of the hill on the proper right of the 
rest of the brigade, beheld the French advancing 
and about a quarter of a mile distant. The latter 
paid little attention to this reinforcement; for be- 
tween them and the enemy ran at the bottom of the 
hill a low stone wall, which appeared to render a 
direct advance of the 16th impossible. They little 
knew what obstacles British horses, ridden by British 
horsemen, can surmount, when a foe is on the other 
side. Trotting steadily down the hill, the 16th leapt 
the wall in line, without allowing it to check their 
onset for a moment, and dashed impetuously against 
the French. At the same moment the 5th Dragoon 
Guards came galloping along the valley on the right. 
On seeing this, both Ponsonby and the French, by a 
common impulse, faced about, Cotton charging with 
the former, and in a moment the British horsemen 
were on the flank and rear of the enemy, sabring and 
capturing in every direction. With proper caution, 
Cotton, after a short time, halted his men for the 
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purpose of reforming their ranks, much disordered 
by the charge. The French seized this opportunity 
of rallying behind a large ditch about half way 
between Villa Garcia and Lierena, and about two 
miles from each place. They were soon dislodged, 
however, for Cotton sent off two squadrons of the 16th 
to turn their left, charging in front at the same time 
with the 12th and 14th, supported by Le Marchant. 
The French fled at once, and what an officer* present 
in the affair terms in his journal “the finest chevy 
I ever had in my life,” was continued. The flying 
horsemen were pursued up to, and even into, the 
very streets of Llerena, an officer of the 16th being 
killed in the town itself. D’Erlon, who had drawn 
up his infantry in one large square, supported by 
guns outside the town, fired a few round shot over 
the mingled mass of friends and foes bearing down 
upon him. The hint was taken, and after a little 
distant skirmishing Cotton fell back on Bienvenida 
and Usagré, having accomplished one of the most 
brilliant cavalry enterprises of the war. The French 
were so much impressed by the hardihood of the 
attack, that they thought that the whole British 
army was at Cotton’s back; and as soon as he left 
they retreated with all expedition towards Seville. 
Our loss on this occasion was comparatively slight 
—57 of all ranks killed, wounded, and missing ; 
while that of the enemy was about 50 killed: 
* General the Right Honourable Sir Edward Cust. 
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1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, ] lieutenant, 182 
rank and file, with a due proportion of horses, cap- 
tured, and over 200.men wounded. 

During the charge, Sir Stapleton’s remarkably 
handsome charger, which he had ridden during 
all the preceding campaigns in the Peninsula, fell 
in charging a gully, bringing his rider heavily 
to the ground. Sir Stapleton was quit for some 
rather severe contusions, but his gallant charger 
dislocated his shoulder, and it was necessary to 
shoot him. On his return that day, Sir Stapleton 
must have completed about fifty miles—no bad 
exploit, considering that a sharp action was in- 
cluded in the performance. This affair has been 
but little noticed by military historians; yet when 
we consider that Sir Stapleton was inferior in 
numbers and had no guns, and bear in mind the 
promptitude with which he recognised the failure 
of his original plan—caused through no fault of 
his own—and at once conceived another, it will, 
we think, be admitted that the affair of Llerena 
was one of the most distinguished episodes in a 
distinguished military career. No one but an emi- 
nently cool, and at the same time daring officer, could 
have handled his troops as he did on that day; 
yet the commander-in-chief speaks of the action in 
the following coldly formal manner :—‘ And I have 
only to add my commendation of the conduct of 
Lieutenant-General Sir 8. Cotton, Major-General Le 
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Marchant, and the officers and troops under their 
command.” 
‘‘ Guinaldo, June 4th, 1812. 
“Sir,*—I have the honour to transmit to you, 
by the directions of the Earl of Wellington, the 
enclosed extract of a dispatch from the Secretary 
of State, conveying to his Lordship the satisfac- 
tion which has been felt by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent at receiving the accounts 
of the success of the British cavalry under your 
orders at Villa Garcia, on the 11th of April last. 
“T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
 FitzRoY SOMERSET. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart.” 


Extract of a dispatch from the Ear] of Liverpool to 
the Earl of Wellington, dated London, May 16th, 
1812:— 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has read 
with satisfaction the report of Sir Stapleton Cotton’s 
very creditable action at Villa Garcia, where the 
French cavalry were completely defeated by an in- 
ferior number of British dragoons, commanded by 
the above officer.” 

The Government showed themselves by no means 
prompt in recognising his services, and it was not till 
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after Salamanca that he received the coveted red 
ribbon of the Bath. It had been most mortifying to 
him to have been invited on the preceding 12th March 
to attend a dinner given by Lord Wellington, after 
which Generals Hill and Graham were invested with 
the insignia of the Bath. On that very occasion Sir 
Stapleton had in his pocket a letter from Lord Wel- 
lington, thanking him for his services in covering the 
retreat to Torres Vedras; and it may be added that 
Sir Stapleton was subsequently thanked in his place 
in Parliament for his success at Llerena. 

The following is the dispatch written by Sir 
Stapleton, giving an account of the affair of Llerena, 
which, though it has already appeared in Colonel 
Gurwood’s Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
could not, we think, be with propriety omitted 
here :— 


“Villa Garcia, April 11th, 1812. 


“Srr,*—I have the honour to report to you that, 
having received information of the cavalry of General 
Drouet’s corps (2500 strong) being encamped between 
Usagré and this place, I ordered Major-General 
Anson’s (commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
F. Ponsonby) and Major-General Le Marchant’s 
brigades to move in the course of the night from 
Villa Franca and Los Santos, so as to arrive at day- 
break, the former at Usagré the latter at Bienvenida, 


* Gurwood’s Dispatches, 
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determining to attack the enemy at or soon after 
dawn, with General Anson’s brigade in front, whilst 
Major-General Le Marchant’s, by a flank movement 
from Bienvenida, should cut off his retreat upon 
Llerena. 

“The advanced guards of Major-General Anson’s 
brigade drove in the enemy’s picquets from Usagré 
two hours sooner than I intended, and Gener 
Marchant’s brigade had not time to get into 
rear of the enemy, who fell back a sufficient distance 
to secure his retreat upon Llerena. 

“* Lieutenant-Colonel Ponsonby followed the enemy 
through Villa Garcia, and his advanced guard was 
skirmishing with him, when General Le Marchant’s 
brigade arrived on the other side of the heights be- 
tween the Llerena road and Bienvenida. I desired 
Colonel Ponsonby to show only three squadrons, and 
to endeavour to occupy the enemy in front until 
General Le Marchant’s brigade (which I had sent 
Colonel Elley to conduct under cover of the heights) 
was prepared to attack the enemy in flank. This 
succeeded admirably, and the enemy being at the same 
moment vigorously attacked in front and flank, retired 
in the greatest confusion and disorder. I pursued him 
with Lieutenant-General Anson’s brigade, and one 
regiment of Lieutenant-General Le Marchant’s (the 
5th Dragoon Guards) supported by the 3rd and 4th 
Dragoons, to near Llerena, a distance of four miles, 
during which the enemy’s loss in killed was very con- 
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siderable ; and about 150 prisoners, including a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, two captains, and one lieutenant, with 
about 130 horses, were brought off the field. The 
enemy's cavalry then formed on the right, and in rear 
of seven guns and between eight and ten thousand 
infantry, which had taken up a position on the left of 
and close to the town. The whole soon after retired 
ufign Berlonga and Assuega, to the former of which 
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paces my patrols followed them. 

“T cannot say too much in praise of the gallantry 
and regularity of the four regiments which attacked 
and pursued the enemy, nor could anything have 
exceeded the steadiness and good discipline of the 
8rd and 4th Dragoons (commanded by Major Clowes 
and Colonel Lord EH. Somerset) who supported them. 

“TI have to recommend strongly to your notice 
Lieutenant-General Le Marchant and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby, who commanded the two brigades 
with so much gallantry and judgment; and I have 
great pleasure in assuring you of the good conduct of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hervey, commanding the 14th 
Light Dragoons, Major Prescott, commanding the 
5th Dragoon Guards, Captain Dickens, commanding 
the 12th Light Dragoons, Captain Murray, command- 
ing the 16th Light Dragoons, and the Hon. Major 
Cocks, commanding detachments of the 12th and 
14th Light Dragoons. 

“To Lieutenant-Colonel Elley, my A.A.G., I am 
much indebted for the very great assistance which J 
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rs meats -bim, particularly in conducting my 
right colutin’ fo the point of attack. .I derived 
every assistance from Captain White, my D.A.Q.M.G., 
and- Captain Baron Decken. Herewith I send a 
list of the killed and wounded, which I am happy to 
find is small, considering the very superior force of 
the enemy 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obed’t humble Servant, 
“ STAPLETON Corton, 


“ Lt.-Gen. Commanding the Cavalry. 
“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Graham, K.B., &c.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘SIR STAPLETON COTTON GIVES A BALL AT HEAD-QUARTERS AT 


ZAFFRA—PROCEEDS TO JOIN THE ARMY CONCENTRATING ON 
AGUEDA—WELLINGTON’S ADVANCE AGAINST MARMONT—CAP- 
TURE OF THE FORTS AT SALAMANCA—EF FICIENCY OF GENERAL 
COTTON ON OUTPOST DUTY—-COMMANDS THE ADVANCED GUARD IN 
PURSUIT OF MARMONT—-THE AFFAIR AT CASTREJON—IMMINENT 
PERIL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—MARCH OF THE FRENCH 
AND BRITISH ARMIES TO THE GUARENA—PASSAGE OF THE 
RIVER—-CONDUCT OF GENERAL COTTON DURING THESE OPERA- 
TIONS——RECOGNITION OF HIS MERITS BY THE ENEMY-—LETTER 
FROM SIR 8. COTTON TO SIR CORBET CORBET—NIGHT BEFORE 
THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA—EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF AN OFFICER—BATTLE OF SALAMANCA—COTTON'S DISPUTE 
WITH LE MARCHANT——WOUNDED BY A PORTUGUESE SENTRY— 
HONOURS CONFERRED ON HIM-——LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE—SIR 8. COTTON IN ACTION-——LETTER FROM THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON——ANECDOTE OF THE 618T REGIMENT. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


On the 12th Sir Stapleton re-established his head- 
quarters at Zaffra. The following day, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue and exertions he had just gone 
through and the shock of his fall, the chivalrous 
hussar, as gay as gallant, gavea ball. On the morrow 
he commenced his march to join the rest of the army, 
which was concentrating on the banks of the Agueda. 

Lord Wellington, after allowing his troops a few 
weeks’ rest, broke up from his cantonments and ad- 
vanced against Marmont in the direction of Salamanca. 
On the 13th of June he crossed the Agueda, and on 
the 17th, passing the Tormes, entered Salamanca, 


and invested the forts. The 20th, Marmont marched . 


to raise the siege with about twenty-five thousand men. 
The English army was drawn up on the heights of St. 
Christoval, covered on the left by the light cavalry 
which, bya partial charge, defeated the enemy’s attempt 
to turn that flank. The rest of the operations were 


confined to an affair of outposts, and a distant can- . 


nonade. On seven following days, with the exception 
of the 28rd, similar skirmishes took place, the French 
: s 2 | 
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- marshal manoeuvring either to relieve the forts or to 
delay their capture till the arrival of reinforcements 
should enable him to give battle, which he expécted to 
be in a position to do on the 28th. Wellington, on 
his side, was content to cover the siege, and stead- 
fastly resisted the temptation, which was at least once 
offered him, of -falling on the French with advantage. 
On the 27th the forts fell, and that evening Marmont 
retired towards the Douro. During the whole of 
these operations, and up tothe date of his wound at 
the battle of Salamanca, Sir Stapleton was, by an 
order of the 19th of June, placed in charge of the out- 
posts of the army. This duty he performed admirably, 
and it was one of equal importance and difficulty, for 
cavalry were employed freely on both sides for out- 
posts and reconnoissances, and were frequently 
engaged. 

Wellington, quitting Salamanca on the 29th of 
June, followed Marmont leisurely in his retreat, and 
on the 80th of June encamped on the banks of the 
Guarena. 

From the Guarena he marched next day, 1st July, 
to Trabancos, and the next day to Villa Verde. 
Sir Stapleton now appears to have been entrusted ) 
with the command of the advanced guard, consisting 
of the light division, Pack’s Portuguese brigade of in- 
fantry, four brigades of cavalry, a proportion of field 
batteries attached to the infantry, and a troop of horse 
aay to the cavalry. 
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This column was directed to move, on the Qnd, on 
Torrecilla, and La Nava del Rey. The following 
day the two brigades of heavy cavalry were removed 
from his command, in order to be otherwise employed ; , 
and Sir Stapleton was desired with the remainder to 
move on the bridge of Tordesillas, but not to allow 
himself to be drawn into a serious engagement. 

The instructions he received on the occasion are 
annexed :— 


“ Head-quarters, Villa Verde, July 2nd, 1812. 

“Srrz,—The Commander of the Forces has directed 
that part of the army should make a movement to- 
morrow morning, the 3rd of July, for the purpose of 
alarming the enemy at the ford of Pollos and the 
bridge of Tordesillas. 

“To execute this operation, M. General Le Mar- 
chant’s and M. General Bock’s brigades of cavalry, 
and the 8rd division with B. General Bradford's 
infantry, and the cavalry and infantry under Don 
Carlos d’ Espagné, are to move from their encamping 
ground of this day at half-past four o'clock to-morrow 
morning, to the ford of the river Duero, near Pollos, 
about two leagues below Tordesillas ; and in aid of this 
movement the Commander of the Forces requests that 
the picquets of the light division and B. General 
Pack’s infantry may be placed before day to-morrow, 
on the ground where his Lordship was last stationed . 
that day to observe the enemy when Lt.-Colonel Elley 
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was present ; and the light division, with B. General 
Pack’s infantry and the two brigades of light cavalry 
should be shown on the heights to-morrow morning, 
where the latter halted this day. 

“ As soon as you hear a firing to-morrow morning 
near to Pollos, you will be pleased to cause the cavalry 
and infantry to move towards the bridge of Tordesillas, 
endeavouring to conceal from the enemy the num- 
bers of the troops, and not to expose them to any 
attack of the enemy, should he pass the bridge with 
that intention. 

“In the event of the bridge being destroyed by 
the enemy this night, the Commander of the Forces 
requests that you will give him the earliest infor- 
mation. 

*‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“We. De Lancey, 
“D.Q.M.G. 
“ To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


Sir Stapleton, in obedience to this order, proceeded 
to Tordesillas, and drove the French rear-guard over | 
the bridgein great confusion and with some loss. 

Wellington remained in his position for some days, 
hoping both that the fords would become more pass- 
able and allow him to cross the Douro, and that the 
operations of the Spaniards in the French rear would 
cripple Marmont’s means of support, or at all events 
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oblige the latter to make detachments for the sake 
of subsistence, and thus weaken his strong line of 
defence. The Spaniards were, however, inert, the 
country occupied by the enemy fertile, and on the 
16th July Marmont crossed two divisions over the ~ 
river at Toro and threatened the English left. 

To oppose this movement, Lord Wellington, in the 
course of the night of the 16th concentrated the 
mass of his army at Canizal on the Guarena, believ-. 
ing that his left was the real point of attack. 


Movements of the Troops on the 16th July, 1812. 


“The light division (with the exception of the 
British brigade at Rueda) and B. General Pack’s 
brigade of Portuguese infantry, to move this evening 
at seven o'clock from their present encampment, by 
the valley of the Zapardiel river to Medina del Campo, 
and encamp near that town. The troops are to be 
placed during the day in the houses of the town, 
according to the former orders given on that subject. 

“The 4th division to move at half-past seven 
o'clock this evening from its present encampment to 
Villa Verde, and to encamp near to that village. It 
is desirable that the division should move on a road 
distinct from that on which the light division and 
B. General Pack proceed. The troops are to be 
placed in the village of Villa Verde during the day 
time, and to conform to the former orders given on 
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the subject of occupying the villages during the day, 
and of encamping during the night time. 

“ The 8rd division, with the exception of a proportion 
of British and Portuguese troops, equal in numbers to 
a common brigade of infantry, to move at eight 
o'clock this evening, from Pollos to Eban d’Arniba, 
and to encamp near that village. These troops are 
to enter the villages of Eban d’Arriba, Eban d’Abaxo, 
and Siete Egleisias, if necessary, during the day time, 
and to assemble and encamp at night in the vicinity 
of Eban d’Arriba, until further orders. The troops 
remaining at Pollos are to have guns attached to 
them ; the remainder of the brigade of artillery is to 
move to Eban d’Arriba. 

“Ws. De Lancer 
“ D.Q.M.G, 
“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c. 

“The duties of observing and guarding the ford 

of Pollos and Herreros to be continued by the cavalry 


and infantry at Pollos. 
: “Ww. D. L.” 


“ Head- quarters, Nava del Rey, July 16th, 1812. 
“Dear S1z,—Notwithstanding any former order 
received, the light division, with the brigade of 
infantry at Rueda, and Brigadier-General Pack’s 
brigade of infantry, are to move this evening at seven 
o'clock to Villa Verde. Lord Wellington desires me 
to acquaint you that he has received the most certain 
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intelligence this evening that the enemy intends to 
move upon our left, and oblige us to quit the position 
we occupy near to river Duero. He therefore re- 
quests that you will move in General Anson’s brigade 
of cavalry this evening to Medina del Campo (with ~ 
the exception of the picquets you may have out), and 
keep the brigade in readiness at Medina del Campo, 
to move at the shortest notice. 

**T have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

“ Your obedient faithful Servant, 
“Wa. De Lancey, 
: “D.Q.M.G. 
“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., &c.” 


To be prepared, however, for every contingency, 
Lord Wellington ordered Cotton, with Anson’s brigade 
of cavalry, and the 4th and light divisions of infantry 
—who, in accordance with his directions, were falling 
back—to halt at Rueda till one p.m. on the 17th, when, 
if no enemy appeared, he was to proceed to join the 
rest of the army. At the above-named hour, seeing no 
signs of the French in his front, Sir Stapleton retired 
to Castrejon, on the left bank of the Trabancos, 
where he bivouacked for the night. The next morn- 
ing he rode out accompanied by his staff, to obtain 
intelligence, and towards evening learnt that Marmont 
was approaching. He at once sent off the information 
to Lord Wellington by three separate bearers, to 
insure safe delivery. That night Marmont, with 
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about 50,000 men, and 64 guns, occupied Nava del 
Rey, a small town on the right bank of the Tra- 
- bancos, and close in front of Cotton’s position. At 
daybreak next morning, Cotton’s outposts being 
driven in, he drew up his two infantry divisions in 
rear of the village of Castrejon, separated, however, 
unfortunately, by a wide ravine. Immediately in 
front he placed his cavalry and a troop of horse 
artillery. “The country,” says Napier, ‘‘ was open 
and hilly, like the downs of England, with here and 
there water-gullies, dry hollows, and bold naked 
heads of land, and behind the most prominent of 
these last, on the other side of the Trabancos, lay the 
whole French*army.” The bluff above mentioned 
concealed the mass of Marmont’s troops, and Cotton, 
seeing nothing but horsemen in his front, advanced 
his cavalry cautiously by his right along some high 
table-land towards the river. A heavy fire, both of 
cannon and musketry, was then opened on him, to 
which he replied with his horse artillery. Being now 
separated from his infantry by a marshy ravine, he 
brought up the 43rd Regiment to the support of the 
cavalry. A severe skirmish ensued, but, notwith- 
standing his exposed position, and the superiority 
of the enemy, Cotton maintained his post with but 
little loss, till at seven a.m., Wellington, accompanied 
by Beresford, arrived to judge for himself and support 
Cotton. \On Wellington’s arrival he was at once ex- 
posed to aa of the most imminent perils which he 
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encountered during the whole war. A small body of 
French cavalry, at first supposed to be deserters, rushed 
across the valley of the Trabancos, mounted the table- 
land on which was Cotton’s left wing, and drove in | 
the cavalry skirmishers. Wellington, ere leaving his 
head-quarters, had ordered the 5th division to Torre- 
cilla de la Orden and three brigades of cavalry to 
Alaejos, each place being about six miles in rear of 
Castrejon, to act as a support to Cotton. Some of 
the cavalry came up at this conjuncture, and soon 
arrested the fury of this partial and unsustained 
attack ; but thirty or forty French horsemen detached 
themselves from their companions, and galloping over 
the brow just as Wellington was ascending the slope, 
perceived two guns escorted by a squadron of light 
cavalry. They hesitated a moment, and then charging, 
drove the English cavalry through the guns, and 
swept Lord Wellington, entangled in the mélée, to 
the bottom of the hill. Lord Wellington and his 
staff, drawing their swords, with some difficulty 
extricated themselves from the mixed mass of friends 
and foes by which they were surrounded, and another 
squadron of British dragoons coming up, destroyed 
or captured almost to a man, the desperate band which 
had so nearly quenched thé light of England’s glory. 
Marmont, now discovering his enemy’s weakness, 
crossed the Trabancos in two columns and moved on 
Alaejos, hoping to cut the English off from the 
Guarena. Wellington returned by Torrecilla de la 
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Orden, covered on his flanks and rear by the’ cavalry. 
It became a race between the English and French as 
to who should first reach the Guarena, and for ten 
miles the hostile columns moved on almost parallel 
’ lines, only half musket-shot, from each other. So 
close were they, indeed, that the officers on both sides 
touched their caps and waved their hands to each 
other in courteous recognition. The French vexed 
the march of the British with -a desultory fire of 
artillery, but not a shot was fired in return by the 
latter. At length the fords of the river were reached, 
and the retreating force just managed to avoid being 
intercepted. So close an affair indeed was it, that as 
the British reached the middle of the stream, forty 
French guns sent a shower of grape among them. 

Marmont now directed Clausel to cross the river at 
Castrillo, on his right, in order to distract the atten- 
tion of the defenders, while he collected his artillery 
in front, hoping to be able, by direct attack, to force 
the passage opposed to him, and seize the table-land 
of Vallesa. Wellington, however, was prepared, and 
had already sent his remaining divisions to the 
Vallesa plateau, and they arrived there before Mar- 
mont’s infantry, exhausted by their forced marches, 
had sufficiently recovered td attempt the passage. 

Nor did matters fare much better for the French - 
on their right. Clausel pushed, it is true, Carier’s 
brigade of cavalry, supported by a column of infantry, 
across the river at Castrillo. General Alten’s brigade 
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of cavalry were on the other side, supported by the 
4th division, and ought not to have allowed the 
enemy to-cross, for the banks were sedgy and difficult. 
Alten, however, was slow, and did not see his ad- 
vantage. He, therefore, not only allowed the French : 
cavalry to cross without opposition, but when he did 
attack only launched successive squadrons against 
them. Matters were at one time looking unfavour- 
able for our cavalry, who were much vexed by the 
enemy's infantry ; but, eventually, Carier was taken 
and the French cavalry retired. 

At this moment the 27th and 40th Regiments 
charged and broke the French infantry. Alten now 
pursued, and took two hundred and forty prisoners. 

Thus ended the affair which had commenced at 
Castrejon, and the success of which was principally 
owing to the firm and skilful manner in which 
Cotton held the whole French army at bay, with only 
two divisions of infantry and one brigade of cavalry, 
from daybreak till seven a.m., thus giving Wellington 
time to come to his assistance. Nor did the subse- 
quent retreat to the Guarena, which was covered by 
the cavalry, do him less credit. Indeed it may be with 
justice said that this was one of the most useful, though 
perhaps not the most brilliant day’s work, he per- 
formed throughout the whole Peninsular war. Yet he 
never received any but verbal thanks from Wellington 
for his services on the occasion ; and in the dispatch to 
Lord Bathurst, giving an account of the affair, merely 
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this meagre remark occurs :—“ Sir 8. Cotton main- 
tained the post without suffering any loss till the 
cavalry had joined him.” Yet Cotton possessed in 
great perfection a quality highly appreciated by 
Wellington—that of obedience; and in a letter of 
the 8rd June, 1812, to Lord Liverpool, he says,— 
“Sir S. Cotton commands the cavalry very well.” It 
would appear from what we can gather, that, though 
always on friendly terms with Lord Combermere, and 
fully appreciating his value, Wellington entertained 
no personal regard for him—perhaps, indeed, slightly 
the contrary. The French did more justice to 
Cotton’s conduct at Castrejon. Soult, in a dispatch, 
states that had it not been for the opposition Mar- 
mont met with from General Cotton, the British 
army would have been surprised and attacked before 
Lord Wellington could have made a good position to 
oppose him. 

On the day following no movement took place on 
either side till evening, when Marmont massed his 
troops on the left, near Tarragona. Wellington, 
fearing for his right, withdrew his troops over a 
branch of the Guarena, and took up a position on the 
table-land above Vallesa and El Olmo. This move- 
ment was executed without interruption, and the 
day would have closed without an interchange of shots 
had not Sir Stapleton ordered Captain Ross, of the 
horse artillery, to fire at a group of French officers. 
The result of this order was a reply from twelve 
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‘eight-pounders—Ross’s* guns were only six-pounders 
—which caused some loss, and compelled the light 
division to withdraw several hundred yards to the rear. 

Writing at this time to his uncle by marriage—Sir 
Corbet Corbet—Cotton shows clearly how much the 
campaign in the Peninsula was affected by Napoleon's 
designs against Russia :— 


“La Seca, near Valladolid, July 12, 1812. 

‘My pzEar Sir Corset,—We have made some pro- 
gress since I last wrote to you, and I was in hopes that 
we should have entered Valladolid by this time; but 
Marmont having been reinforced, and having taken 
up a strong position on the Douro, we are likely to 
stay looking at each other across that river for some 
time, neither party seeming to think itself strong 
enough for offensive operations. 

“Tf affairs in the North take a nil turn, 
we may push the enemy behind the Ebro before 
winter; but if, on the contrary, Buonaparte settles 
matters amicably with Russia, we must retrace our 
steps, and linger out another winter in Portugal. 
The Spaniards will do nothing. The enemy, by this 
movement of Lord Wellington, has been obliged to con- 
centrate his forces, yet the Dons do not take advantage 
of his absence from Leon, Grallicia, and the Asturias, 
and we have no Spanish army co-operating with us. 


* The present General Sir Hew Ross, G.C.B. 
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“At this moment, had they a disciplined for ce, it 
might enter Madrid while Lord Wellington kept 
Marmont in check. Soult and Suché * cannot move 
from the south. In short, if our allies had anything 
like an army much might be done now. 

“JT think the enclosed will amuse you. Owen is 
now the oldest lieutenant in the 16th. I hope that 
he will get a troop soon without purchase. I shall 
then recommend him to join, if Beresford will not 
give him a majority in the Portuguese cavalry. 

“Pray give my best love to her Ladyship; and 
believe me, my dear Sir Corbet, 

‘Your most sincere and affectionate, 
“STAPLETON Corton. 
“To Sir Corbet Corbet, Bart.” t 


To detail the manceuvres of the next two days 
which preceded the battle of Salamanca does not fall 
within the purpose of our work; we shall hasten, 
therefore, to the morning of the 22nd July, which 
saw the English army drawn up in order of battle, 
but prepared to retreat unless attacked, or unless the 
enemy committed some flagrant fault. 

The following extract from the journal of an _ 
officer { of the 16th Light Dragoons gives an in- 
teresting account of the night before the battle :— 

* Thus in the original. “Suchet” is meant. 


t+ Uncle to Sir Stapleton Cotton. 
A Lieut.-Colonel Tompkinson, then Captain. 
; P P 
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“General Anson’s brigade bivouacked near Santa 
Martha. Dreadful thunder an hour after dark. 
The greatest number of the horses of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards ran away over the men sleeping 
at their heads, by which 18 men in the brigade 
were wounded, and 31 horses not found the follow- 
ing morning. (We saw the different columns very 
plainly from the lightning reflecting on their 
muskets, which at that time of night was beauti- 
ful.) The loss was said to have been accounted 
for on 22nd. By each flash we saw the columns 
of infantry marching to their ground for the 
night. Colonel and Mrs. Dalbiac, of the 4th 
Dragoons, were sitting down on the ground in 
front of the brigade. We had just time to carry 
her under a gun, which stopped the horses and 
saved them both.” 

After some skirmishing and numerous mahceuvres 
and counter-mancuvres, Marmont, by detaching his 
left, in order to turn the English right, gave Wel- 
lington the opportunity he had so eagerly looked 
for. How fiercely and effectively the decisive blow 
was struck is brilliantly described by Napier. We 
purpose here only to follow Cotton and his gallant 
horsemen through this, with the exception of 
Waterloo, the most splendid day in the. annals of the 
British cavalry. When, at about half-past three in 
the afternoon, Pakenham, with the 8rd _ division, 
sprang at the French left, Cotton, with Buill’s 
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troop of horse artillery, and Le Marchant’s, 
Anson's, and Alten’s brigades of cavalry, followed 
on his left rear. Pakenham had pushed - the 
French over a slight eminence, the slope of which 
was steeper on the side of the latter than on 
that of the British, when Cotton, who had been 
desired by Wellington to take advantage of any 
opportunity to charge, rode up the hill to recon- 
noitre. He perceived on the other side a division — 
of French infantry. Riding back to his men, he 
formed them in three lines: Le Marchant first, 
Anson second, and Victor Alten third; and then, 
accompanied by his staff and followed by his 
splendid horsemen, ascended the slope. On reach- 
ing the summit, he saw that the French’ had 
weakened that part of their line opposed to him, 
in order to strengthen their right, at that time 
sharply engaged with Cole. Seeing that the deci- 
sive moment had arrived, he ordered Le Marchant 
_ to attack. That officer, in doubt as to the line of 
advance (for from the frequent changes of position 
made by both armies it was difficult to know where 
the enemy were) asked in what direction he should 
front. Cotton, losing his temper, replied, sharply, 
“To the enemy, Sir.” High words ensued, and 
but for Le Marchant’s death the matter would not 
have ended where it did. As it was, the necessity 
for action cut short this dispute; the charge was 
sounded, and, like an avalanche, Le Marchant’s 
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heavy dragoons crashed down on the enemy, who 
were drawn up in several lines. The imposing 
nature and suddenness of the onset seemed to 
paralyse them; the division was pierced through 
in less time than has been required to write these 
lines ; and the French soldiers cast away their 
arms, and running blindly between the British 
squadrons, piteously demanded quarter. Le Mar- 
chant and many officers had fallen, still Cotton 
hurled the remnants on with unrelenting fury, 
and in another minute had broken with terrible 
slaughter a fresh column of infantry and captured 
five guns. 

Lord Wellington, who, as usual, was always pre- 
sent at the decisive point, now rode up to Sir 
Stapleton, and fired with unusual enthusiasm by 
the brilliant feat which had just taken place, said, 
- “By G—d, Cotton, I never saw anything more 
beautiful in my life!—the day is yours.” Clausel, 
who, on the fall of Marmont, desperately wounded, 
had succeeded to the command, was making vigorous 
efforts, first to change the fortune of the day, and 
afterwards to effect an orderly retreat. D’Urban’s 
brigade of cavalry relieved Le Marchant’s dragoons, 
whose arms were wearied and swords blunted by 
striking ; and onward still swept the death-laden 
cloud, which at once enveloped and announced the 
advance of Cotton and-his horsemen. Anson’s 
brigade led the way, D’Urban’s followed in stip- 
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port, while Victor Alten’s Germans formed the 
reserve, sweeping impetuously through the wood 
which lay between the English right and the ford 
of Alba over the Tormes, and nearly 2000 of the 
ns here threw down their arms. On emerging 
into the open ground, Anson found about sunset a 
strong body of French artillery and infantry drawn 
up on arise. The latter received our cavalry with 
so heavy a fire that they were obliged to retire a 
short distance. After a time the French withdrew, 
and Anson’s brigade then continued the pursuit 
to within a short distamce of the Tormes, having 
been in one continued gallop from half-past four 
in the afternoon till sunset. 

As soon as the defeat of the French was secured, 
Cotton received an order to join Lord Wellington 
with as much of the cavalry as he could collect. 
He did so, and overtook .the Commander-in-Chief, 
who, at the head of the Ist division, was following 
the routed enemy. On arriving at a point where 
the road separates, one ‘branch leading to the ford 
of Huerta, and another to the bridge of Alba, Lord 
Wellington remarked to Sir Stapleton that the . 
French would cross the river at the former point. 
* Sir Stapleton replied that he thought it more 
likely that they would make for Alba, The Com- 
-mander-in-Chief persisted in his opinion, without 
for some time giving any reason for it.. At. length, 
however, he informed Sir Stapleton’ tha he had 
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stationed a body of Spaniards to intercept them at 
Alba, and destroy the bridge at that place, so as 
to oblige them to cross at Huerta. Lord Wel- 
lington then desired Sir Stapleton to take a por- | 
tion of the cavalry and patrol along the river in 
the direction of Alba. He did so, and after placing 
small posts of observation at different points on the 
banks, was returning, when he was fired at by a 
Portuguese picquet, who, in the darkness of the 
night, mistook his party for a body of the enemy. 
By this .unlucky volley Cotton’s orderly was 
wounded, several horses struck, and he himself 
received a bullet in the left arm, shattering one 
of the small bones. Though badly hurt, Sir 
- Stapleton contrived to ride on to the village of 
Calvariza de Bajo. On arriving there he was 
carried from his horse into a miserable pillaged 
hovel, and placed in a pig trough, the most com- 
fortable place that could be found. Soon after, Lord 
Wellington rode up to inquire into the nature of 
the accident, and on learning what had occurred 
sent for the surgeon of the 14th Dragoons. The 
latter advised immediate amputation, but Sir 
Stapleton steadily refused to consent to it until 
the opinion of the principal medical officer of the 
army—Dr. McGregor—had been obtained. Cotton 
suffered much during the night; his wound bled 
considerably through the bandages, and the pain he 
endured was greatly aggravated by the prospect of 
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amputation on the morrow. Next morning Dr. 
McGregor visited him, and, to his patient’s intense 
relief, declared that the arm might be saved, which 
it was, though to the end of his life it remained 
partially disabled. In his official dispatch to Lord 
Bathurst, Lord Wellington thus speaks of Sir 
Stapleton Cotton: ‘The cavalry under Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir S. Cotton made a most gallant 
and successful charge against a body of the enemy's 
infantry; which they overthrew and cut to pieces.” 
And again, in the same dispatch:—“I am much 
indebted to Marshal Sir W. Beresford, for his 
friendly countenance and assistance, both previous 
to and during the action; to Lieutenant-Generals 
Sir 8. Cotton, Leith, and Cole, and Major-Generals 
Clinton and the Hon. E. Pakenham, for the manner 
in which they led the divisions of cavalry and infantry 
under their command respectively.” In a private 
letter to Lord Bathurst of the same date occurs the 
following passage :— 

“To am very anxious that a mark of His Royal 
Highness’s favour should be conferred upon Sir S. 
Cotton. I believe he would be much gratified at , 
receiving the red riband. No cavalry could act 
better than ours did in the action; and I must 
say for Sir Stapleton, that I don’t know where 
we could find an officer that would command our 
cavalry in this country as well as he does.” 

The Order of the Bath here alluded to, Cotton 
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received, as will be mentioned in the proper place. 
He also obtained—fourteen months later—an addi- 
tional clasp to his gold medal; the Order of the 
Tower and Sword, from the King of Portugal; 
an additional crest, consisting of a mounted dragoon, - 
with the word “Salamanca” beneath ; and last, 
though not least, the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. Nor in the midst of these public testi- 
monials of his services were the congratulations 
of his friends wanting. The following warm-hearted 
letter is from the Duke of Newcastle, the brother of 
his deceased wife :— 


“ Cowes, August 23, 1812. 


“Well done, my dear Cotton, you have indeed laid 
it on pretty thick—as the vulgar saying goes. You 
have covered yourself in such a manner with laurels, 
that you cannot be incommoded by the sunbeams of 
- Castile. Such a friendly shelter will, I trust, contri- 
bute to your speedy recovery. 

“TI cannot deny myself the pleasure of informing 
you that every tongue is loud in your praise; and 
after Lord Wellington you are voted the hero of the 
day. 1 have not ceased to admire your generalship 
and your gallantry. In my opinion Lord Wellington 
is indebted to you for this unexampled victory, en- 
sured by your conduct on the 18th: nothing has 
distinguished you more than that. The Prince 
_ ‘Regent has made you a Knight of the Bath. I am 
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outrageous that he has not gone further. Your claims 
to this honour were sufficiently established previous 
to the 22nd. Taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, you have a right to sit in our House. __ 

“Lord Bathurst mentions you in the highest pos- 
sible terms, and styles your success as ‘signal and. 
eminent services, &c. &c. This is no ordinary vic- - 
tory ; it is a battle, in my opinion, superior to Blen- 
heim. Direct in future to Collyers. I shall be at 
Clumber in November. All well—send kind remem- 
brances and congratulations. Ever your most affec- 
tionate and most truly attached 

‘‘ NEWCASTLE.” 


As a proof that it was not merely the partiality of 
connexions which prompted these eulogistic phrases, 
we add an extract from a letter of Lieutenant Owen, 
16th Dragoons, to Sir Corbet Corbet, uncle to Sir 
Stapleton :— 

“Do not be alarmed—slightly is Sir Stapleton 
wounded in the arm. It could not be otherwise; he 
is 8o desperate in exposing his life. It is, perhaps, a 
fortunate circumstance for his family and friends that 
he is impeded in his glorious but too dangerous 
career. He never goes into action but in the richest 
of dresses, puts himself at the head of everything, 
and courts danger like a soldier of fortune whose 
future welfare depends upon a single dash. All this 
is very well for myself—to do my duty to-day and be 
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forgotten to-morrow. But Sir Stapleton’s conduct is 
admirable, and the lowest soldiers revere him. If we 
lose him, the British cavalry will be in a wretched 
plight.” 

His hours of pain and sickness must have been 
cheered with the thought that he had earned the ap- 
* probation of his great commander. In a letter to Sir 
Stapleton, the day after his arrival at Madrid, Lord 
Wellington thus expresses himself :— 


“ Madrid, 13th August, 1812." 
“T have long intended to write to you, but I really 
have not had time to write to anybody. I was much 
concerned to learn that you were so unwell; but I 
hope that you will soon be better, as I am very 
anxious to have you again with the army.” 


The following letters from Sir William Beresford 
and Sir Stapleton Cotton, though they have already 
appeared in the Supplementary Dispatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, may, we think, be reproduced 
here with propriety :— 


Sir W. C. Beresford to General the Earl of Wellington.t 


“ Salamanca, 3rd August, 1812, 
“My pear Lorp,—TI have nothing to say but ona 
very uninteresting subject, viz., self. J am continu- 
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ing in a progressive state of amelioration towards my 
cure, and* every appearance is favourable; still the 
doctors do not seem willing to admit any chance of 
my being out of doors before a month. The only 
pain I now experience is after being some time in bed, 
where being obliged to remain in the same posture, 
and indeed, unable to change it, is most wearisome - 
and disagreeable. I hope a short time will enable me 
to take a turn, and that will be then a luxury. 

‘Cotton has had some pieces of the bone come off, 
and he has suffered a little pain, but, with the others, 
is going on well—Cole most surprisingly so. 

“ Believe me, my dear Lord, yours most sincerely, 

“'W.C. BERESFORD.” 


Sir §. Cotton to General the Earl of Wellington. 


“Salamanca, 5th August, 18]2.* 

“My prar Lorp,—I was in hopes I should have 
been able by this time to have given you a more 
favourable account of my wound. The small bone is 
shattered a good deal, and pieces of bone come from 
my wound every day: this causes great pain. The 
discharge has been so great that I am much reduced, 
and being kept away from the army frets me very 
much. When all the splinters of bone have come 
away I trust the wound will soon heal, and the 
moment I can get on horseback I shall start for the 
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army by easy stages. Should you be able to spare a 
moment, my dear Lord, it will be the greatest comfort 
for me to hear from you. 
“Ever your very faithful and sincere 
“ STraPLETON Corton.” 


Before quitting altogether the subject of the battle 
of Salamanca, we cannot resist giving the following 
anecdote related to us by one who bore a part in 
that day’s glory. It is, in our opinion, a remarkable 
instance of what great results may be produced in 
war by the merest trifles :— 

“The 61st Regiment had received their new cloth- 
ing a few days before the battle, and were conse- 
quently very conspicuous by the side of their dingy 
comrades. The French, struck by the sight of their 
gaudy-looking coats, conceived they were young 
troops, or, as some of the prisoners stated, militia 
from England. With this persuasion they made a 
vigorous attack on them, but soon found they had 
burnt their fingers, for the 6lst received them in a 
most gallant manner, and quickly swept away their 
assailants, though not without a heavy loss to them- 
selves.” 
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Wuen Lord Wellington proceeded to Burgos, he left 
Dr. Littledale, the surgeon attached to his personal 
staff, to take charge of Sir Stapleton Cotton, who 
returned to Salamanca and took possession of the 
house belonging to the Marquis Seralbo, lately occu- 
pied by the Commander-in-Chief. Huis host was most 
kind and attentive, and occasionally entertained Sir 
Stapleton and his staff at dinner. As soon as he 
became convalescent, Sir Stapleton Cotton returned 
this courtesy, and the Marquis and Marquesa 
became his guests. In the meantime, Dr. Littledale 
most zealously assisted his overworked professional 
brethren in the performance of their arduous duties, 
in attendance on the crowds of sick and wounded 
who thronged the various hospitals and churches of 
the town. Fatigue, anxiety, and fever quickly dis- 
abled many of the surgeons, and Dr. Littledale 
exerted himself so much to supply the deficiencies 
thus caused, that at last he too fell ill. This was, 
in one sense, a favourable circumstance for Sir 


Stapleton, who, had he not been detained by 
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the sickness of his medical attendant, would have 
yielded to his impatience to join the army, and have 
started sooner than prudence or his doctor would 
have sanctioned. At length, Dr. Littledale having 
somewhat improved in health, and Sir Stapleton being 
now sufficiently recovered, the day for their departure 
was fixed. On learning this, a Spanish grandee from 
La Seca, where Cotton had been quartered the 
previous year, arrived at Salamanca with a carriage 
drawn by four mules, and placed them at his disposal. 

While at Salamanca, Sir Stapleton received frequent 
visits from Dr. Curtis, an Irishman, who was head of 
a priests’ college there, and subsequently became 
Bishop of Armagh. Though he had been many 
years in Spain, he had not lost his native brogue or 
patriotic feelings. During the occupation of Sala- 
manca by the French, he used to send continual 
reports of their proceedings to the British head-quar- 
ters. A few days before the evacuation of the town 
he was dining with Marmont, when an officer present 
remarked how strange it was that the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be so accurately informed of 
all that was going on in the French camp, and of | 
plans supposed to be known only to a few of the 
Marshal’s intimates. All eyes were at once fixed on 
Dr. Curtis, whose alarm became excessive. Nothing 
further, however, took place then, but the next day 
the doctor was thrown into prison. His fate was 
fixed and he would have been hanged to a certainty, 
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had not the approach of the English army diverted 
the attention of the French from Dr. Curtis to more 
pressing matters. 

In the Peninsula, spies were of all ranks and classes 
of society. At Madrid, a Spanish marquesa was in 
communication with Lord Wellington, to whom she 
sent valuable information. This patriotic lady, when 
asked which she preferred, the English or French, 
replied she would like to see the latter hung “ collos 
tripos”’ of the former. 

Taking advantage of the hospitable grandee’s offer 
of a carriage, Cotton and Dr. Littledale started for 
Burgos, riding in the early morning and taking refuge 
in the carriage from the mid-day heat. They travelled 
in this manner for three days, when on the fourth, 
about noon, as they were seated in the carriage, Dr. 
Littledale, who had been complaining of illness the 
preceding evening, suddenly fell on Sir Stapleton’s 
shoulder in a fit. The carriage was at once stopped, 
water procured, and every effort made to restore 
consciousness, but in vain. Finding all their efforts 
useless, Sir Stapleton hurried on with the still 
insensible doctor to the nearest town, which was 
Tordesillas. There the latter was put to bed, and 
Sir Stapleton sent off his aide-de-camp, Baron Decken, 
to Valladolid for a staff surgeon. In the meantime 
a Spanish doctor was called in, who prescribed strong 
remedies; which seemed at first successful, for to- 
wards evening the patient rallied. He subsequently, 
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however, became worse, and in the course of the night 
died. The staff-surgeon not arriving till all was over. 

After this sad event, Sir Stapleton continued his 
journey, and rejoined the army on the road to Burgos, 
towards which place Lord Wellington had advanced 
from Madrid at the end of August. Either on the road, 
or before leaving Salamanca, Sir Stapleton received 
a letter, dated 7th September, from Lord Wellington, 
to the effect that he had received the orders of the 
Prince Regent to invest Sir Stapleton with the Order 
of the Bath, and promising to try and pay him a 
visit for that purpose, should the latter not be well 
enough to come to head-quarters. This was followed 
by another from Lord Wellington, in which he says, “I 
wish to God you were well.” On rejoining the army, 
Sir Stapleton had the pleasure of learning that his 
name occurred in Lord Bathurst's official congratula- 
tions to Lord Wellington on the victory of Salamanca. 

“ Your Lordship will convey His Royal Highness’s 
especial thanks to Marshal Sir William Beresford, 
to Lieutenant-Generals Sir Stapleton Cotton, Leith, 
and Cole, to the Major-Generals and other command- 
ing-officers named in your Lordship’s dispatches.” 

About the same time the following document was 
placed in his hands :-— 


“ Downing-street, 21st August, 1812, 
“S1r,—His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
having been pleased to nominate you to be a knight 
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companion of the most honourable Order of the Bath, 
the insignia of which order are herewith forwarded to 
you, I am to acquaint you that the Marquis of 
Wellington has received His Royal Highness’s com- 
mands to avail himself of the first opportunity to 
invest you therewith in a manner suitable to the 
occasion. 
** IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“‘ BATHURST. 
“To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, K.B., &, 
“ They will be sent with the duplicate by next mail.” 


Shortly after his arrival at Burgos, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton was invited by Lord Wellington to a dinner 
given to celebrate the investiture of the former with 
the Bath. As Sir Stapleton was still far from well, 
Lord Wellington, amxious to save him fatigue, sent a 
large old Spanish coach, drawn by four mules, to 
bring him to head-quarters, which was so close to 
the citadel that on one occasion a round shot struck 
it. After dinner the investiture took place, to the 
appropriate accompaniment of the warlike sounds 
without which announced the progress of the siege. 
On returning in the evening, over a very bad road, in 
‘the coach above mentioned, which Lord Wellington 
had -placed at his disposal during his convalescence, the 
lumbering old vehicle upset. Sir Stapleton, being for- 
tunately thrown on his right side, escaped with a few 
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bruises ; had he fallen on his left side the consequences 
might have been serious. — 

On the night of the 21st October Wellington raised 
the siege of the Castle of Burgos, to avoid having to 
give battle, both in his own person and that of Hill, 
who was covering Madrid, to the vastly superior hos- 
tile forces who were concentrating on these two im- 
portant points. Late on the 22nd the enémy followed 
the British army, and on the 23rd some sharp rear- 
guard fighting took place. The retreat was covered 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had under his command 
two battalions of infantry, two brigades of cavalry, 
two troops of horse artillery, and the partidas of Mar- 
quinez and Sanchez. The cavalry picquets were 
driven back on their reserves at the Hormaza stream, 
the passage of which they vainly disputed. Cotton 
then took up a position behind Cellada Camino, on a 
plain intersected by a marshy stream which cut the 
main road. This stream was only passable at one 
point, by a bridge. In front of this stream was a 
broad ditch, also crossed by a single bridge. Cotton's 
right was covered by the Arlanzan, on the other side 
of which was Julian Sanchez, while on a range of 
hills to his left was Marquinez. Cotton placed 
Anson’s brigade, one troop of horse artillery, and the 
two battalions of infantry as a rear-guard on the further 
side of the ditch, and drew up Bock’s brigade and the 
other troop of horse artillery behind the rivulet. 
When the French approached, two squadrons of the 
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1lth Dragoons charged with success, but being out- 
flanked Anson fell back, and the guns passed the 
bridge over the rivulet. Marquinez’s partidas appeared 
fleeing in disorder, and the 11th again charged and. 
drove the first line of the enemy’s cavalry on to 
the second line. These being now united were too 
strong for the 11th, and pushed them over the ditch 
in confusion, the passage of which was, however, 
effected with little loss under cover of the fire of the 
two battalions of infantry, who, by this time, had 
been drawn up in rear of the bridge. A brigade of 
French cavalry now turned the ditch in the hills, and 
following up the flying partidas, pursuers and 
pursued dashed into the flank of the 16th Dragoons, 
under cover of whom Anson was seeking to cross the 
rivulet. At the same moment the enemy in front 
charged the 11th, and that regiment was driven back 
in confusion on the rest of the brigade. With great 
promptness, however, Anson took advantage of the 
time occupied by the French in reforming after the 
charge to cross the rivulet, on the other side of which 
he found the remainder of the rear-guard drawn up 
in an imposing attitude. Reinforcements now‘joined 
the enemy, who, in spite of a heavy fire of artillery 
crossed the bridge. Bock, unfortunately, let too 
many of them pass before he charged ; so, when he did 
attack, despite courage and hard fighting, he was driven 
back in disorder. Ten squadrons of French dragoons 
had by this time turned the stream by the hills, and 
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poured down on the left of Anson, who, previously 
out-flanked, out-numbered, and deprived of the assist- 
ance of Bock’s Germans, was already retiring. Both 
brigades now became mixed up, and were driven to the 
rear, till the Germans, rallying, drew up on the left of 
the road, and Anson then formed on them. The 
Germans charged again, but by dint of numbers 
were again overcome, and only owed their safety 
to the superior swiftness of their horses. The whole 
of the cavalry, though unsuccessful, were most cool 
and steady, and soon formed up again, yet once more 
were they broken. The infantry and guns, however, 
the former being charged three times by the French 
eavalry, checked the further advance of the enemy, 
and in the evening the cavalry retreated without 
being disturbed to near the banks of the Pisuerga. 
Though the events of this day were, to a certain 
extent, unsuccessful, yet it was not without honour to 
the cavalry, as well as the other troops under Cotton’s 
command. In spite of the rout of Marquinez’s 
partdas, the difficult nature of the ground, and the 
superior numbers of the enemy, the courage, steadiness, 
and coolness of the British were abundantly manifest, ~ 
and though both sides suffered much, the loss of the 
French was greater than ourown. Nor, in adjudging 
well-merited praise to the troops, must we forget their 
commander. On that trying occasion he seems to 
have displayed all the coolness for which he was so 
remarkable, and to have combined the action of the 
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three arms with great skill and judgment, thus 
showing he was something more than a mere dea 
sabreur. 

Lord Wellington, in his official dispatches, ex-. 
presses himself in these terms :— 

“The exertions and conduct of Lieutenant-General 
Sir S. Cotton, and of the officers and staff attached to 
him throughout this day, were highly meritorious ; 
and although the charge made by the cavalry was not 
successful, I had the satisfaction of observing great 
steadiness in their movements.” 

Napier, with his usual injustice to the cavalry and 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, would lead the reader to believe 
that Lord Wellington, who came up in person towards 
the close of the affair, took the command out of Sir 
Stapleton’s hands, and by his dispositions checked 
the progress of the enemy. Moreover, the latter’s 
name is scarcely mentioned in the narrative. A slur 
is thrown on the commander of the rear-guard which 
is surely inconsistent with the tenor of Lord Wel- 
lington’s dispatch, and it is notorious that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was ever chary of commendation, 
and, to say the least, made no exception in favour of 
Sir Stapleton. During the remainder of the retreat, 
which ended on the 19th November, when the army, * 
no longer molested by the French, took up canton- § 
ments round Ciudad Rodrigo, the retreat was covered * 
by Cotton and his cavalry. An anecdote connected | 
with this period, and related by a distinguished officer 
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of engineers* to the writer of these pages, may not, 
perhaps, be deemed unworthy of insertion. The 
officer in question was, during the night of the 
16th November, sitting beside a bivouac fire at the 
rear of the army, when a group of staff officers rode 
up. One of them, apparently a young aide-de-camp, 
gave some orders in an authoritative tone of command, 
and then galloped off. ‘Who is that chap,” said our 
informant to his chief, Sir Richard Fletcher, ‘“ who 
speaks in such an imperious manner ?P” 

“ Don’t you know?” replied Sir Richard. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why, that is Sir Stapleton Cotton, commanding 
the cavalry.” 

In these times our lieutenant-generals would scarcely 
be mistaken for young aide-de-camps, even by the 
most recently joined officers. 

The same informant, speaking of the rich manner 
in which Sir Stapleton was, when on service, dressed 
and accoutred, says that it was remarked on the same 
occasion what a valuable prize Sir Stapleton would be 
to the enemy; for that, taking him and his horse as 
they stood, he could not be worth less than five 
hundred pounds. 

During this retreat Sir Stapleton was, during three 
weeks, continually on horseback from daybreak to 
nightfall, and never changed his clothes once, on 
account of the loss of part, and the impossibility of 
getting at the remainder of his baggage. It may be 

_ * Lieut -General Sir Harry Jones, K.C.B, 
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imagined, under these circumstances, that he had 


little opportunity of indulging in the pleasures of the — 


table. He contrived, however, an ingenious plan by 


means of which he occasionally obtained a hot meal., 


He procured a metal box with a partition running 
down the centre. On one side was a piece of meat, 
and by the other side a hot iron. This box was slung 
over his orderly’s shoulder at the beginning of the 
day’s march, and, the cooking going on as they rode 
along, Sir Stapleton was able to enjoy a warm dinner 
at the first convenient halt. 

Towards the end of November, Sir Stapleton—the 
campaign being over for the year, and his state of 
health still continuing unsatisfactory, owing to his 
wound and the fatigue he had undergone—returned 
to England on leave. He left with the good wishes of 
Lord Wellington, who says, in a letter of the 27th 
November, that he soon hopes to have the benefit of 
his assistance again. A few days later, in a letter to 
Colonel Torrens, the military secretary at the Horse 
Guards, he expresses himself in still higher terms :— 
‘Sir Stapleton Cotton is gone home, and I sincerely 
hope will return. He commands our cavalry very 


well—indeed I am certain much better than many _ 


who might be sent to us, and who might be sup- 
posed cleverer than he is.” 

On arriving in England, Sir Stapleton Cotton be- 
came aware that his name was included in the vote of 
thanks by the two Houses of Parliament for the 
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Salamanca campaign. Both he and his friends, how- - 
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+ ever, considered that he had ‘not been sufficiently 
rewarded for his services, and looked for a peerage. 
It is unnecessary here to discuss the propriety of 
the bestowal of such an honour; .but considering Sir 
Stapleton was already a baronet, had served so many 
campaigns in high command, had actually been in 
independent charge of two important and successful 
operations, namely, Llerena and Castrejon, had covered 
two retreats, and finally had led the cavalry in that 
attack which contributed so largely to the victory 
at Salamanca: considering all these circumstances, 
we say it could not have been asserted that to grant 
him a peerage was prostitution of the highest military 
reward. The Duke of Northumberland warmly urged 
on Lord Bathurst the bestowal of this honour, but 
in vain. Lord Wellington, writing to Lord Bathurst 
on the 7th September, mentions the matter in the 
following terms:—“I always thought the Order of 

g the Bath the mark of the King’s favour which it was 

"Most desirable to an officer to receive; and I men- 

tioned it to you as I thought it likely it would be 

agreeable to Sir Stapleton. It might be very proper 
to create him a peer; but I would not propose such 
an arrangement to Government.” 

On the 6th January, 1812, Lord Bathurst writes to 
Lord Wellington as follows :—‘‘ With respect to Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, he is, I am sorry to hear, on his 
way home. I am afraid he is in pursuit of an object 
which cannot be granted to him. Of that I have 
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already informed your Lordship. I am in hopes Bs 
a regiment of cavalry may become vacant very soon, 
and as he will have it given him, as may perhaps 
reconcile him to go back again to you.” es 

On the 4th March, so slow was communication then 
with England, Sir Stapleton arrived in London, and on 
the 6th he called on Lord Bathurst, who was anxious 
to sound him as to the claims of Sir William Beres- 
ford, as Marshal in the Portuguese service, to succeed 
to the temporary command of the allied armies, in 
ease of anything happening to Lord Wellington, 
until a commander-in-chief could be sent out from 
England. The difficulty arose from the circumstance 
that Sir William was junior to Sir Stapleton in the 
British army. Indeed, at Salamanca the latter had 
been—looking at it from that point of view—second 
senior officer in the English army. Lord Bathurst 
‘sought to induce Sir Stapleton to waive his claim; 
which he, with some warmth, refused to do. 

On the 9th March Sir Stapleton attended in his’ 
place in Parliament, and received the distinguished 
honour of the thanks of the House being there given 
hirn. 

9¢h March, 1813.—* Lieutenant-General Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton being come to the House, Mr. Speaker 
_ acquainted him that the House had, upon the 3rd 
day of December last, resolved that the thanks of 
the House be given to him for his distinguished 
exertions in the battle of Salamanca, upon the 22nd 
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of July last, which terminated in a glorious and 
decisive victory over the enemy’s army; and Mr. 
Speaker gave him the thanks of the House accord- 
ingly, as followeth :— 


“** LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir STAPLETON Corton, 

“In this interval between the active seasons of 
war, your proper sphere of duty is within these walls, 
and we hail with pride and pleasure your return 
amongst us, bringing with you fresh marks of royal 
favour, the just reward of fresh services and triumphs. 

“ Descended from a long line of ancestors, whose 
names are recorded in the earliest ages of our history, 
and characterized with those qualities of prudence, 
generosity, and valour which have laid the founda- 
tions of English greatness, your race has established 
many a model of that splendid worth which dignifies 
the gentlemen of England, always prompt to dis- 
charge the laborious duties of civil life, and never 
slow to take up arms at the call of their country. 
Such, in an eminent degree, was that venerated per- 
son from whom you have immediately derived your 
own hereditary honours, endeared by his active 
virtues to the public men of his own times, not un- 
known to some who still sit amongst us, and ever 
remembered by myself with the sincerest sentiments 
of respect and affection. 


* But, Sir, when the path of early life lay open to 


your choice, the then warlike state of the world called 
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forth a congenial spirit, and your military ardour led 
you to encounter the toils and dangers of war in dis- 
tant climates. Trained in the same camps, and 
animated by the same love of glory as the great, 
_ captain who now commands our armies and fills the 
world with his renown, you have bravely followed in 
his brilliant career, and shared in his unexampled 
triumphs. Renouncing the charms of ease and the 
seat of your ancestors, you have gallantly gone forth 
to the tented fields of Portugal and Spain, and, having 
reaped the harvest of our thanks for your achieve- 
ments in the battle of Talavera, you now stand before 
us, crowned with the never-fading laurels of Sala- 
manca; your squadrons, upon that memorable day, 
overthrowing the enemy’s embattled ranks, laid open 
the road to victory; and the work which your gal- 
lantry had commenced your triumphant perseverance 
completed. 

“These heroic exploits have again entitled you to 
the public gratitude ; and I do now, in the name and 
by the command of the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, deliver to 
you their unanimous thanks for your distinguished 
exertions in the battle of Salamanca, on the 22nd of 
July last, which terminated in a glorious and decisive 
victory over the enemy’s army.” 


Upon which Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton said :— a 
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“Mr. Speaker, | 

“I cannpt express how much I feel gratified and 
honoured by the vote of thanks which has been passed 
by this House, and conveyed to me by you, Sir, in 
so flattering a manner. I am indebted to the disci- 
pline and bravery of the troops I have the honour to 
command for this most distinguished reward. In 
zeal for the service and attachment to my king and 
country I yield to no man; my feeble efforts shall . 
ever be exerted to render myself worthy of the great 
honour which has been conferred upon me.” 


During his stay in England, which only lasted 
one month, Sir Stapleton, a remarkably handsome 
and comparatively young man—only forty—coming 
also from the Peninsula with all his blushing 
honours thick upon him, secured the affections 
of Miss Greville, second daughter of William Fulke 
Greville, Esq., and when he left London for Spain 
he was an engaged man. 

He would appear to have sailed for the seat of 
war about the beginning of April, and on his arrival 
at Lisbon received a long letter from Lord Wel- 
_lington, consulting him and asking his wishes re- 
garding a redistribution of the cavalry and the 
various officers to be placed in command of 
brigades. . 

Following the army in its impetuous march to 
Vittoria, Sir Stapleton arrived at that place, unfor- 
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tunately, just three days after the battle. The 
annexed letter from Captain Owen, 16th Dragoons, 
to Sir Corbet Corbet, shows the estimation in which 
-he was held, and how much his absence was 
felt :-— - 

“How bitterly I regret the absence of General 
Cotton! It gives us, however, the opportunity of 
knowing the sentiments of the army, who are 
loudly calling for their Zion d’Or. He is loved 
by the soldiers and respected by the officers. I 
wish to God that he was here.” 

_ During the remainder of the campaign of 1813 
the cavalry, from the nature of the ground, had no 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Cotton 
was, however, present at the series of actions termed 
the battle of the Pyrenees. During this period of 
eomparative inaction, Sir Stapleton wrote a letter 
to his aunt, strongly characteristic of the depth of 
his feelings towards his family :— 


“ Rintona, August 21st, 1813. 

“My pear Avunt,—Your kindness to us upon all 
occasions has been very great, and nobody more grate- 
ful than I am for all your goodness, but particularly 
so for this late instance of your most affectionate 
anticipation of my mother’s wishes. No place in 
England would have suited my mother so well as 
Audlem; and, thank God, she will be comfortably 
established near me, without your being obliged to 
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leave our neighbourhood. I long very much for the 
time when J can join your society, with the comfort- 
able reflection that our intercourse will not again be 
interrupted, and this I intend should happen when 
this campaign ends. I hope you will approve of the 
choice I have made, and I shall be glad to have 
your opinion of my intended should you see her in 
Cheshire before I go home. .How very unfortunate 
I was in having a passage of twenty-eight days/ I 
was three days too late for the battle of Vittoria, 
which I shall ever regret. Our friend Leith has not 
joined the army yet. 

“Pray let me know what you think of the altera- 
tions—planting, painting, approach, &c. &c. &c.—at 
Combermere. 

‘“ Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
“ Ever your most truly 
Affectionate and obliged 
‘STAPLETON Corton. 
“To Miss Stapleton.” 


In the autumn he received a letter from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, notifying to him 
the grant of two clasps for Fuentes d’Onor and 


Salamanca. 


“ Horse Guards, 21st September, 1813. 
“Srr,—His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
having been graciously pleased to command, in the. 
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name and on the behalf of His Majesty, that you 
should be permitted to bear additional marks of 
distinction in commemoration of the battles of 
Fuentes d’Onor and Salamanca. I have the 
satisfaction to transmit to you two gold clasps} 
which, by order of His Royal Highness, have been 
prepared for the occasion, and which it is His 
Royal Highness’s command that you shall bear 
upon the ribbon to which the medal now in your 
possession is suspended. 
“T am, Sir, yours, 
‘* FREDERICK, 
“ Commander-in-Chief. 
* To Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, Bart., d&c.” 


On receipt of this he addressed a remonstrance 
to Lord Wellington, but did not succeed in obtain- 
ing*his wish :— 


“ 22nd November, 1813. 
“My Lorv,—In acknowledging the receipt of two 
clasps, which have been sent to me by the military 
secretary, by the command of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, I take the opportunity of 
humbly submitting to your Lordship my claim to 
a cross, which honour has been conferred on officers 
who have not served so long with the army nor 
have so frequently been engaged with the enemy. 
« Although the British cavalry could not be. brought 
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into action at Busaco, I trust that your Lordship 
will take into consideration the services rendered by 
that arm in covering the retreat of the army from 
Celerico to that position, and from thence to the 
lines in September and October, 1809, for which 
service your Lordship, in a letter to me from head- 
quarters, near Cobral, was pleased to say that the 
army was much indebted to the cavalry for — 
made so good a retreat. 

“ During the siege of Badajos, i in 1812, the ei 
were actively employed with the covering army, and 
a few days after the fall of that place I had the 
good fortune, with part of the cavalry, to attack 
and defeat, with considerable loss to the enemy, a 
very superior body of his cavalry, near Llerena, 
in presence of the corps commanded by Comte 
D’Erlon. 

“In the same year your Lordship was pleased to 
express your approbation of my conduct before the 
enemy at Castrejon, and in covering the retreat of 
the army into position upon the Tormes. | 

“The cavalry which served in*the north of Spain 
under the late Sir John Moore not having been jn 
the action before Corunna, medals were granted to 
general officers and others commanding regiments 
for ‘cavalry service’ in Spain, 1808. I trust, 
therefore, that; your Lordship will take my claims, 
and those of the other cavalry officers concerned, 
into your favourable consideration, and that your 
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Lordship will be pleased to recommend that addi- 
tional marks of distinction may be granted to us 
upon this occasion for the services of the cavalry. 
‘*T have the honour, &c., 
“STAPLETON COTTON, «* 
“ Lieut.-Genl. Commanding the Cavalry. 
“ Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, &c.” 


After Lord Wellington had crossed the Bidassoa 
on the 7th of October, the head- quarters of the cavalry 
were fixed at Hasparan, a town on the Nivelle, about 
two leagues from St. Jean- de Luz, where army head- 
quarters were establisheds The different regiments of 
cavalry were cantoned in various villages along the 
river. As a watchful and enterprising enemy was in 
front of them, Cotton, who was as prudent as he was 
brave, always had the baggage packed and the horses 
saddled at sunset, in case of an attack. In this state 
of readiness the force remained all night; and not 
until the picquets had reported at daybreak that 
all seemed clear was the baggage unloaded and the 
horses unsaddled. While at Hasparan a Spanish priest 
used to bring General Cottan intelligence from the 
French camp. It soon transpired that this individua 
was in-the habit of communicating the movements o 
the British army tothe enemy. On being accused o 
this treachery he justified himself by saying that h 
should not have been able to obtain information fror 
the French unless he gained their confidence by fw 
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nishing a report of what he heard in the English 
tents. This plea was accepted. 

_ Passing rapidly over the events which preceded 
and accompanied the opening of the campaign of 
1814 on the 14th of February—for the cavalry, though 
actively employed, on outpost duty and slight skir- 
mishes, with great credit and success, undertook no 
operations of importance—we come to the battle of 
Orthez, which was fought on the 27th February. In 
that well-contested fight, the cavalry were not 
engaged till the close of the day, when Sir Stapleton, 
at the head of Lord Edward Somerset’s brigade and 
the 7th Hussars, charged in the pursuit three French 
battalions. These were broken, and three hundred of 
their number made prisoners. Two thousand more 
also threw down their arms in an enclosed field in the 
vicinity, but in the confusion most of them managed 
to escape across the Luy de Bearn, a stream which 
was close at hand. Cotton, sent in pursuit next 
day with a part of Somerset's brigade, came up with 
the French rear-guard, and took some prisoners. It 
was in this battle that Wellington was wounded by 
a spent ball on the thigh. As he was stretched on 
the ground for a few minutes to recover, the by- 
standers, ignorant at first of the slight nature of his 
wound, broke out unanimously with the despairing 
remark, “Good God! who is to get the army out 
of the country?” A remarkable proof, were one 
needed, of the universal belief of his troops that 
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in their commander was embodied the genius of 
victory. , 

The official dispatch of this victory speaks of 
Sir Stapleton Cotton :—‘ Your Lordship will have 
observed with satisfaction the able assistance which I+* 
have: received in these operations from Marshal Sir 
W. Beresford, Lieutenant-Generals Sir R. Hill, Sir 
J. Hope, and Sir 8. Cotton; and from all the general 
officers, officers, and troops acting under their orders 
respectively. It is impossible for me sufficiently to 
express my sense of their merits, or of the degree in 
which the country is indebted to their zeal and 
- ability for the situation in which the army now 
finds itself.” : 

Beyond a few successful and brilliant skirmishes 
the cavalry had little to do in the interval between 
the battles of Orthez and Toulouse. Neither did 
they take an important part in the latter victory, the 
nature of the ground not admitting of their doing so. 

The following day Sir Stapleton was sent in pursuit 
of Soult, with two brigades of cavalry. On the even- 
ing of the second, as Sir Stapleton was sitting down to 
dinner, the Quartermaster-General, Sir George Murray, 
suddenly arrived, bringing the intelligence of Napo- 
leon’s abdication. After sharing Sir Stapleton’s 
dinner, Sir George rode on with a flag of truce to the 
enemy's camp and had an interview with Soult, who 
very properly affected to disbelieve the intelligence, 
as he had received no official intimation to that effect 
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from his own Government. On this, Lord Wellington 
informed the Marshal that, if the latter did not 
remain passive till the receipt of official information, 
he would pursue and attack him. In a short time, 
however, the expeeted notification arrived, and the war 
in which he had borne s0 distinguished a part having 
come to an end, Sir Stapleton proceeded to Toulouse, 
where he addressed the following farewell order to 
the cavalry, which had ever so devotedly followed 
where their brilliant chief had so gallantly led :— 


“ Toulouse, April, 1814. 

* Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton congratu- 
Jates the cavalry on the glorious termination of the 
war. It is the Lieut.-General’s wish to review every 
regiment previous to his departure for England ; 
but finding that, from the dispersion of the cavalry, 
this will be impossible, he expresses in writing 
the gratification and pride which he feels in having 
had the honour of commanding the British cavalry 
with this army during the last four years. 

“The Lieut.-General requests the generals and 
other officers commanding brigades to accept his 
warm thanks for the cordial support they have at all 
times afforded him, and for the zeal and gallantry 
which they have displayed at the heads of their re- 
spective brigades. 

“To commanding-officers of regiments, Sir Staple- 
ton’s best thanks are due for the unremitting care 
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with which they have attended to their men and 
horses when in quarters, as well as for their spirited 
and exemplary conduct in the field. 

‘The Lieut.-General has to acknowledge the merits 
of officers commanding squadrons and troops, and 
he requests those, as well as the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, to be assured that he 
will never be unmindful of their services; and he 
begs to thank them for the prompt manner in which 
general and cavalry orders have been attended to. 

“The Lieut.-General is proud to say that the 
British cavalry have ever, when opportunities offered, 
- distinguished themselves, so as to receive the strongest 
marks of approbation from the Commander of the 
forces. 

“The Lieut.-General now takes leave of the gene- 
rals and other officers commanding brigades, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, comprising the 
cavalry, assuring them of his best wishes for their 
collective success and individual happiness, and 
trusting that should they or any portion of them 
be again employed in the service of their country 
he may have the honour of being placed at their 
head. 

“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton cannot suffi- 
ciently express his gratitude to Colonel Elley for the 
able manner in which he has effected the duties of 
the adjutant-general’s department; the zeal which 
that officer. has displayed for the service, and his inde- 
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fatigable attention to the welfare of the cavalry, claim 
the Lieut.-General’s warmest thanks. 

_ “Sir Stapleton has every reason to be satisfied with 
the services of Lieut.-Colonel Dixon, during the short 
time he has been attached to the cavalry; and the 
Lieut.-General thanks him, and Captain Shakespeare, 
and the rest of his staff for their services.” 


Sir Stapleton then proceeded to Bayonne, where 
he embarked on board a man-of-war for England. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On the 17th of May this year Sir Stapleton Cotton 
was, for his distinguished services during the Penin- 
sular war, raised to the peerage, by the style of 
Baron Combermere. The patent declared that the 
title was to descend to the heirs male of his body, and 
to support the dignity an annuity of 2000/. was 
attached to it for two generations. At the same 
time, Sir Rowland Hill, Sir John Hope, Sir William 
Beresford, and Sir Thomas Graham likewise obtained 
peerages. At that period Lord Combermere also 
received the order of St. Ferdinand of Spain. 

On the 18th of June following, Lord Combermere 
married his second wife, Caroline, youngest daughter 
of Captain William Fulke Greville, R.N., grandson 
of the fifth Lord Brooke. Although there was a 
difference of twenty years between their ages, he 
being forty-one, and she twenty-one, the disparity 
did not appear striking. The gallant hussar seemed 
much younger than he really was, and commanded 
those great specifics for continued youth, buoyancy of 
mind and equanimity of temper. As we have said 
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before, the bride possessed something more than the 
conventional charms and accomplishments generally 
attributed to young ladies about to marry; while he, 
noble in birth, distinguished in character, chivalrous 
in disposition, and withal a very handsome man, was a 
bridegroom whom any one might have coveted. 

Lady Combermere being amiable, and Lord 
Combermere adding to great firmness and a solid 
judgment the attraction of a respectful deference 
towards the sex, their marriage seemed to be wreathed 
with bright hopes of a happy future. That these 
hopes were, alas! to a certain extent fallacious will be 
seen further on, for we are unwilling to cast 
a gloom over the bridal morn by dwelling on the 
subject here. 

Unfortunately Lord Combermere was engaged to a 
dinner as well as to be married on the 18th June, and 
the former was an appointment which even under 
such circumstances he scarcely liked to forego, being 
the banquet given by the City in honour of the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and Marshal 
Bliicher. With true hussar activity, he determined to 
feast and wed the sameday. The civic entertainment 
was of the most splendid description ; the Lord Mayor, 
followed by the aldermen, mounted on chargers which 
had been lent by officers of the Blues for the occasion, 
and which were decorated with crimson, proceeded to 
‘lemple Bar to meet the Prince Regent and his royal 
companions, while every effort was made to maintain 
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the world-wide fame of the Guildhall for gastronomical 
magnificence. 

Withdrawing from the dinner at an early hour, 
Lord Combermere hurried to Lambeth Palace, where, 
between eleven and twelve at night, he was married 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

After the ceremony, the newly-wedded pair set 
off for Combermere Abbey, where they spent the 
honeymoon. The next few months passed happily 
away in visiting their different friends and relations in 
the neighbourhood, introducing Lady Combermere to 
those members of the Cotton family whose acquaint- 
ance she had not previously made, and dispensing 
hospitality at the Abbey. Lady Combermere was a 
most attractive hostess, and her charms, both of mind 
and person, admirably qualified her for the position 
she occupied. Amongst other resources for passing 
the first period of leisure which Lord Combermere 
had known for years, and an additional bond of union 
to his wife, was their common fondness for music. 


Lady Combermere was an admirable performer and ‘ 


sang with arare charm; while her husband, a pas- 
sionate lover of music, had only relinquished the 
violin when his Salamanca wound rendered all circular 
movements of the arm difficult. Under these circum- 
stances he was obliged to content himself with joining 
his wife in singing glees and vocal duets. 

No welcome can be conceived more gratifying to 
a young bride than that which Lady Combermere 


cece 
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received from her Cheshire neighbours. The fame of 
her beauty and accomplishments had preceded her, 
and the reality was not found~to disappoint the anti- 
cipations formed. Each one vied with his neighbour 
in showing attention to the choice of their honoured 
and distinguished friend, whom they proudly termed 
“the Cheshire hero.” Eager to give some public 
mark of gratitude to him who had so illustrated their 
county annals, the inhabitants of Chester invited him 
and Lord Hill, an inhabitant of the adjoining county 
of Shropshire, to a grand /éte given in their honour. 
The following dis a description of the affair, extracted 
from the “ History of Chester :”— 

“ Aveust l5tu, 1814.—This day was rendered re- 
markable by the splendid reception given by the city 
to Lords Combermere and Hill, on their return from 
the Peninsular and French wars. At an early hour 
in the morning the bells of the different churches 
struck up merry peals, and about nine o'clock the 
great bells of the cathedral commenced ringing on 
the steeples of St. John’s and St. Mary’s. The 
houses in Hanelbridge, Bridge-street, Northgate-street, 
Hastgate-street, &c., were decorated with laurel 
shrubs, and the Bridge-gate was ornamented in the 
form of a triumphal arch, the sides and the centre of | | 
the arch bound round with laurels and flowers, and 
on the upper compartment, on the south side, was the 
inscription, in large letters, ‘Brave warriors, wel- 
come!’ and on the north gide, in small devices, 
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‘Almarez,’ ‘Salamanca,’ On the north side of the 
gate, in large letters, ‘Europe Liberated!’ ‘Sala- 
manca, ‘Almarez;’ festoons of laurels, &., also orna- 
mented the grand gateway of the castle; above was 
the inscription, ‘ Britannia triumphant!’ At eleven 
o’clock, the different trades, companies, clubs, &c., 
began to muster at their respective houses, and at 
twelve marched up to the Abbey-square, where they 
were marshalled; and about ‘one o'clock the whole 
moved in the following— 


OrDER OF PROCESSION. 
Four trumpeters on horseback, 
The trumpets decorated with the arms of the heroes, 
Two emblematical blue banners, with the inscriptions—' Cheshire’s 
Pride ; ‘ The Pride of Shropshire,’ 
carried by men on grey horses. 
Naval flags and pendants, carried by ship carpenters. 
Shipwrights, two and two, in blue jackets and trowsers. 
The beneficial clubs, four abreast, in the following order :—. 
Colours.” 


Then follows a list of all the trades, companies, and 
societies that formed in the procession preceding 


“The Corporation, | 
In scarlet and blue gowns, accompanied by the Sword and Mace. 
Banners, inscribed, 
‘Through noble deeds to noble honours,’ &c. &o, 
THE CAR, 
An open carriage drawn by six beautiful greys, decorated with 
crimson and white ribbons, 
and was lined with crimson cloth, and on each side, on banners, 
were the armorial bearings of Lords Combermere and Hill, beauti- 
fully painted ; on the panelsa large baronial coronet. In the front, 
rising from wreaths of laurel, the plume of the Earl of Chester. 
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At the four corners, inverted eagles in burnished gold. The whole 
had a very good effect ; the horses rode by postboys in red liveries, 
&e. &o.” 


“ Owing to the inhabitants of Holywell and Halkin 
taking Lord Combermere’s horses from his carriage and 
drawing him through those towns, he was unable to 
make his appearance till nearly half-past three o'clock, 
in a carriage ornamented with the family arms. He 
. was escorted by the Hawarden troop of artillery, which 
was placed under the command of Lieut. Boydell. 
He wore the uniform of a cavalry general. On their 
lordships appearing in view of the advanced part of 
the procession, the bands of music struck up ‘See 
the conquering hero comes,’ ‘Combermere for ever,’ 
‘Hill for ever.’ Their progress of course was very 
slow ; and on entering the city, each side of the street 
was lined by a strong detachment of the 22nd Foot. 
As the procession passed the bridge, the guns of the 
castle fired a salute, and when they approached the 
Bridge-gate the military presented arms. The festivi- 
ties of the day terminated with a grand banquet.” 

After spending some nine months in a dignified 
ease, which had been well earned by his arduous 
services, the escape of Napoleon from Elba once more 
diverted Lord Combermere’s thoughts from beauty’s 
bower to the tented field. A vast army was being 
assembled in the Netherlands to withstand the Phenix 
of War, who seemed to emerge from the ashes of his 
hopes more formidable than ever. Lord’ Combermere 
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naturally expected the command of the cavalry in the 
approaching campaign; and he had good right for his 
expectations, for no one in England at that moment 
possessed a greater reputation as a cavalry general - 
than Stapleton Cotton. The thanks of Parliament 
still sounded in his ears, the applause of a grateful 
country had scarcely yet died away, time had not 
caused his laurels to wither nor rendered his name 
the mere burden of an old song. He was in all the 
vigour of manhood; he was still the same man who 
had checked the pursuit of Marmont to Torres Vedras, 
who had chased Soult’s horsemen at Llerena, who had 
withstood the whole force of Marmont at Castrejon, 
who had scattered the French infantry at Salamanca 
like chaff before the wind. Surely no other could 
supply his place in Wellington’s final struggle with 
the great French captain! Yes, it was to be so; a 
miserable piece of spite on the part of the Prince 
Regent denied Lord Combermere all share in the 
crowning triumph of the long struggle with Napoleon. 
The Prince Regent had never forgotten Lord Com- 
bermere’s share in spreading about the story of the 
nocturnal visit to Mrs. Fitzherbert at Brighton, some 
score of years before, and avenged on Lieutenant- 
General Baron Combermere, K.B., the offence given 
by plain Colonel Cotton. He nominated his personal 
friend, Lord Uxbridge, who had seen no service since 
1809, to the command which it may be fairly said 
was Lord Combermere’s right. Ignorant of the Prince 
VoL. I. Y 
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Regent’s persistent and unworthy animosity, Lord 
Combermere anxiously awaited an order to resume the 
command of that cavalry which, during five years of 
arduous campaigns, had been trained by him to war 
and which he had so often led to victory. Week 
after week, however, passed away, and still the ex- 
pected summons came not. At last he wrote to offer 
that famous sword which had never been dimmed save 
by the blood of a foe. He also communicated his 
wishes to his old commander, who, duly appreciating 
the value of so able a lieutenant, exerted himself 
strongly in his favour. 


Extract from a letter, dated Ist April, 1815, 
written by Major-General Sir H. Torrens, Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards, to the Duke of 
Wellington :— 

“There appears to be a very general wish, on his 
own part as well as that of others, that Lord Ux- 
bridge should be appointed to your cavalry. Will 
you have the goodness to let me know your confi- 
dential wishes and opinion on this subject ?”’* 


Two days later Lord Combermere, who had come 
up to London to press his claims, wrote as follows to | 
his old commander, in which he refers to a previous 
letter, which, however, we bave not been able ‘to 
obtain. 


* Supplementary Dispatches, 
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“15, Savile Row, Srd April, 1815.* — 


“My pzar Lorp Duxz,—I take the liberty of 
writing again to request you will not forget me in the 
arrangements about to be made, and I hope my appli- 
cation will not be too late. Of course it will be con- 
venient to me knowing soon whether I am to be em- 
ployed or not; but I shall, at all events, make my 
arrangements for joining you in as short a time as 
possible after I am appointed to the command of the 
British cavalry. 

“Tam, my dear Lord Duke, 
‘Your very sincere and faithful 


“ COMBERMERE.”” 


To this the Duke returned the annexed kind 
answerf :-— 


“ Brussels, April 7.* 
‘My pear Lorp CoMBERMERE,—I received both 
your letters when Torrens was here, and I imme- 
diately spoke to him about you; as I assure you that 
T am most anxious to have the assistance of all those 
to whom, upon former occasions, [ have been so much 
indebted. We shall have, I hope, an enormous body 
of cavalry of different nations; and I trust that 
Torrens will be able to make arrangements which will 

be satisfactory to you. 
“Ever yours most sincerely, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 
* Gurwood’s Dispatches. 
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On the 8th April Major-General Sir H. Torrens 
thus writes to Lord Bathurst :— 

“T shall communicate fully with the Commander- 
in-Chief upon the Duke of Wellington’s wishes re- 
specting his staff. I am in hopes that an arrange- 
ment may eventually be made for the employment 
both of Lords Uxbridge and Combermere. Upon 
this point the Duke has been perfectly fair and 
reasonable, but I shall reserve the details of what 
he proposes until I can personally communicate with 
His Royal Highness.”* 

Again on the 16th April, Sir H. Torrens, in a 
letter from the Horse Guards to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, thus alludes to the matter :— 

“IT have given to Lord Combermere a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances attending the appointment 
of Lord Uxbridge, and I have no reason to think that 
he is dissatisfied with it.’’* 

Rather a cool and gratuitous assumption, this | 

That the Duke was not well satisfied with the 
arrangements, may fairly be inferred from the follow- 
ing passage in a letter written by him to Lord 
Bathurst on the 4th May :— 

“To tell you the truth, I am not very well pleased 
either with the manner in which the Horse Quards 
have conducted themselves towards me. It will be 
admitted that the army is not a very good one; and 
being composed as it is, I might have expected that 

* Supplementary Dispatches. ) 
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the generals and staff formed by me in the last war, 
would have been allowed to come to me again; but 
instead of that, I am overloaded with people I have 
never seen before; and it appears to be purposely in- 
tended to keep those out of my way whom I wished 
to have. However, I’ll do the best I can with the 
instruments which have been sent to assist me.””* 

The following letter belongs to this period :— 

¥ 
‘“‘ Horse Guards, lst July, 1815. 

“My Lorp,—The Prince Regent having been 
graciously pleased to command, in the name and on 
the behalf of His Majesty, that your Lordship should 
be permitted to bear additional marks of distinction 
in commemoration of the battles of Orthez and 
Toulouse, I have the satisfaction to transmit here- 
with a cross to which you are entitled, in consequence 
of the latter being the fifth occasion on which His 
Royal Highness has been pleased thus to mark his 
approbation of your military services. 

“This cross and the clasp already in your posses- 
sion for the battle of Salamanca, are to be worn in 
substitution of the badges with which you have been 
previously presented. 

“T am, my Lord, yours, 
‘“‘ FREDERICK, 
“ Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Lord Combermere, G.C.B., d&c.” 
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All was of no avail. Both his personal claims 
and the representations of the Duke of Wellington 
failed to induce the Prince Regent to forego his 
revenge or partiality for the sake of the public 
service, and at Waterloo Stapleton Cotton’s sword 
flashed not in the van as it was wont to do. 

The disappointment was grievous, and to the end 
of his days he never could bear to speak on the subject 
of the battle of Waterlo@ So well known was this 
feeling, that his friends made a point of carefully 
avoiding the topic. 

When Lord Uxbridge’s wound compelled him to 
resign the command of the cavalry, the vacant office 
was offered to Lord Combermere, who, in spite of the 
treatment he had experienced, possessed too much 
common sense, aS well as too great a feeling of 
duty, to decline it. 

The very: day after the battle of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington wrote to Lord Bathurst— 
“We must have Lord Combermere also, if he will 
come.”’* . 

Lord Combermere did come, and arriving in Paris 
on the 18th July, was, with his wife and staff, 
quartered for two days at the Palais Beauharnais. 
The two following letters belong to this period :— 


“ Paris, July 15th, 1815. 
“My peak Moruer,—I arrived here yesterday, 
Just in time to see the King make his public 
* Supplementary Dispatches. 
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entry. It was very gratifying, but would have 
been more so had one felt certain that the people 
were really glad to see him; but they have so often 
rung the changes upon ‘Vive |Empereur!’ and 
‘Vive le Roi!’ that I cannot give them credit for 
sincerity on the present occasion. The King is 
established at the Tuileries, and Paris seems as quiet 
as London. The British and Prussians occupy the 
gates and some Prussians gre quartered in the town, 
but the British army is a league from hence and 
the rest of the Prussians are at St. Cloud. I am 
going to Malmaison, near which the cavalry are 
quartered. It is a delightful house, fitted up in the 
most comfortable and costly manner by Napoleon 
for Josephine. We shall be delighted to settle 
there ; for it is in the country, with a park and 
grounds of five hundred acres. The gardens, I 
hear, are magnificent, with beautifu)] hot-houses, 
green-houses, &e. &e. 

“TI will write to you in a day or two. You 
will be as glad as Caroline is that all is over. I 
regret more than ever not having been at the 
famous battle which decided the fate of Europe. 
Caroline unites in duty and love with, dear mother, 

“Your affectionate and very dutiful Son, 
“§. Corron.” 
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“‘ Malmaison, July 22, 1815. 

“My pear Avunt,—We have been established at 
this delightful villa about ten days. Our host, 
Eugéne Beauhamais, is at Munich, but his maitre 
d’hotel, cook, and housekeeper are here, and do the 
honours as well as the Prince was he at home. 

“The housekeeper is a good, jolly, red-faced 
Tarporly lady, who lived seventeen years with 
Josephine, and before that with Lord Cholmon- 
deley. It is very fortunate to have an English 
servant here, for none of ours speak French. The 
cavalry will, I believe, soon be moved into Nor- 
mandy, and I shall have my head-quarters at Rouen. 
When the army goes home Caroline and I think 
of going to Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulouse, in the 
winter to Italy, and returning home next summer wd 
Switzerland. Any hints you can give us, or letters 
to your friends in Italy, will be thankfully received. 
We shall probably winter at Naples. 

“TI shall never recover the disappointment and 
mortification which I feel at not having been at the 


famous battle of Waterloo. 
““My mother writes in very good spints: sup- 
pose she has left you for Peover by this time. 


“Pray give my love to Sir Corbet, and 
“ Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
“Your very affectionate and obliged 


‘“ COMBERMERE, 
** To Lady Corbet, Adderley Hall, Salop.” 
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During the remainder of the summer Lord Comber- 
mere remained at Malmaison, formerly the country 
residence of the ill-fated Josephine. The housekeeper 
was a Cheshire woman, who some years previously 
had come to Paris as a servant to the Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley, and had afterwards married Josephine’s 
intendant. She was deeply attached to the memory 
of her unfortunate mistress, never could speak of 
her without tears, and seized every opportunity of 
bearing testimony to her virtues. So far, indeed, 
did she carry this veneration, that when, on the 
Duchess of Rutland paying Lord Combermere a visit 
at Malmaison, he proposed to assign Josephine’s 
private rooms to her Grace, the housekeeper evinced 
so much repugnance to the arrangement that out of 
deference to her feelings the idea was given up and 
other apartments selected. 

During his stay at Malmaison his eldest daughter, 
Caroline, now the Marchioness of Downshire, was 
born. 

The English received little favour or attention from 
either the Royal Family or the returned emigrants, 
to the tablets of whose minds a return of good fortune 
had served as a sponge to wipe out the recollection 
of the great hospitality received by them during 
their exile. Lord Combermere’s unwilling host, how- 
ever, displayed a feeling which stands out in bright 
contrast to those of his royalist fellow-countrymen. 
On Lord Combermere’s departure from Malmaison, 
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Eugéne presented him with an alabaster vase, which 
had been the gift of Pope Pius VII. to Josephine, 
and gave Lady Combermere a work-table and frame, 
which had likewise belonged to his mother. Lord 
Combermere also asked for and obtained a posting- 
book, once used by Napoleon, as well as several works 
which had formed part of his library. 

At the grand review of all the allied troops, held 
in the Champ de Mars this year Lord Combermere 
commanded the cavalry. After remaining some 
months at Malmaison Lord Combermere proceeded 
with the cavalry first to Cassel, and afterwards to 
Boulogne and Calais. While in this part of France 
he was quartered for some time at Pont de Brique, 
in a chateau belonging to a French noble. 

The following letter belongs to this period, and 
though it has already been published in Gurwood’s 
Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, still, from the 
special nature of the subject, we think it may with 
propriety be reproduced here. 


' “London, August 4th, 1816. 

. My DEAR Lorp- ComspuRMErz,—I have received 
your letter of the 28th August. I don’t propose to 
encamp the cavalry at all. I may probably get them 
all together in closer cantonments, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp of the infantry, when I shall 
assemble the latter. 

. “T want very much that you would turn your 
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mind to the order of the formation of the cavalry. 
My opinion is that the files of our cavalry are too 
loose. We must adhere to the regulation, which I 
believe allows of a more loose formation than the 
cavalry of other armies; but we must adhere to it 
strictly, and not allow our order to become more 
extended than it is. Then, all our movements are 
too quick for large bodies of cavalry, and the con- 
sequence of this system, and of the looseness of our 
lines, is*that in all great movements of our cavalry, 
they get into confusion. The horses are jaded before 
the moment of exertion arrives, and it becomes im- 
possible for any man to produce the great effect with 
the cavalry of which it is capable. 

“Our horse, though I believe him to be the best 
in the world, becomes unmanageable in proportion as 
his rate of going is increased, and this is another 
reason for shortening the pace in all movements 
excepting the last and decisive charge. 

“JT wish you would turn your mind to these 
objects :— 

“Ist. To keep invariably as close order as the 
regulation will admit. 

“2nd. To draw the attention of the generals and 
commanding officers to the regulating the closeness 
and exactness of all their movements, and the preser- 
vation of strict order in all their parts, rather than 
to their celerity. | 

“ 8rd. To prevent the repetition of commands by 
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those not authorized by the regulation to give them 
when in line or squadron. 

“Ath. To keep the charge, as well as all other move- 
ments, at the pace with which the middling goers, if 
not the slowest, must keep up. 

“6th. To notice particularly all officers or soldiers 
whose horses break the ranks or general line with- 
out orders, whether in a charge or <any other 
movement. 

“T gave Ponsonby leave to come to Lorfion, but 
omitted to write to Barnes upon it. The fact is, that 
Thad much to do at the moment, and was going to 
Cheltenham at the time I forgot it. The fault 
is mine. 

“Remember me most kindly to Lady Combermere, 
and believe me ever yours, 

‘* Most sincerely, 
“WELLINGTON.” 


In the autumn of 1816, the army of occupation 
having been reduced, Lord Combermere lost his 
command, and returning to England proceeded to 
Combermere Abbey, where he remained till his 
appointment in the spring of 1817, as Governor of 
Barbadoes, and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands. In accordance with custom, he received, 
together with his appointment, two full-length pic- 
tures of George III. and his consort, copied by 
Gainsborough from the originals of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds.* It is related of Gainsborough, that 
George III. entertained: such a dislike to him, on. 
account of his private character, that when the former 
was appointed sergeant painter the king never could 
be induced to sit to him for the picture which in 
virtue of his office he was bound to paint. The only 
resource, therefore, left to Gainsborough was to 
sketch an outline of the king’s face when he attended 
the theatre, and to trust to memory to fill in the 
details. 

Immediately on receiving the intimation of his 
appointment to the Government of Barbadoes, Lord 
Combermere, accompanied by his wife and infant 
daughter, hastened to London, where he established 
himself at Thomas’s Hotel, in Berkeley Square. He 
commenced at once to make preparations for his 
departure, and to take the necessary directions from 
military and civil authorities. 

Berths were engaged in a West Indian ship for 
himself, his family, his military secretary, the Hon. 
Captain Finch, and their immediate attendants. 
Government placed at his disposal a brig of 800 
tons, for the conveyance of baggage, horses, carriages, 
and the remainder of his servants. In this vessel. 
were to sail-two aides-de-camp, Lieutenant Rowland 
Cotton and Captain Boyd. 

The latter was a young man of great accomplish- 
ments, who had latterly been studying at the Staff 


* These pictures are now at Combermere Abbey, 
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College, Farnham, and had previously acted as aide- 
de-camp to Sir Charles Wade in the West Indies. 
Captain Boyd, a few years later, was appointed 
equerry to the Duke of Gloucester, by whom he was 
as much prized as by his earlier chief, Lord Comber- 
mere, for the ready courtesy with which he performed 
his duties. He is one of the few aides-de-camp who 
survive their old commander. 

In May, Lord Combermere embarked for his desti- 
nation, and about the same time his two aides-de-camp 
sailed with the luggage from Portsmouth in another 
ship. Proceeding along the coast of Portugal, they 
arrived off the mouth of the Tagus, without accident 
or impediment. Here, from between the Berling 
Rocks, stood out two large frigates, without colours, 
which bore down on the brig and fired, to bring her 
to. She immediately obeyed the signal, the captain 
believing that the nearing vessels were British, until 
undeceived by seeing the Algerine flag hoisted at 
their mast heads. At the same time a boat appeared 
alongside the brig, and on her deck jumped an officer, 
who, by his brogue, was at once recognised to be an 
Irishman. “ You are my prisoners,” said this person 
to the captain, “and, with these gentlemen, must go 
with me. The boat’s crew will remain in possession 
of the brig.” 

Here was a disagreeable position for two young 
officers on their way to assume pleasant staff appoint- 
ments. Their imaginations carried them rapidly from 
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cocked hats to chains, while they glanced at the ruf- 
fianly appearance of their new acquaintance, by whom 
they fancied themselves viewed with an appraising 
stare. Their next thought was for Lord Combermere'’s . 
property, which would be equally sacrificed to the 
rapacity of these miscreants. 

The two young officers dressed themselves in uni- 
form, and with the master of the brig got into the 
privateer’s boat, under the direction of an interpreter. 
When they came alongside the frigate this individual 
politely handed them on to the deck, and there 
desired them to sit down in view of the captain, who 
eyed them silently, smoking stolidly all the time. 
The prisoners were not, however, treated uncivilly ; 
pipes were handed to them, and towards night a 
carpet was presented for the accommodation of each. 
Till eleven next morning they lay on deck, in a state 
of great suspense, anxiously watching the silent 
corsair. They then requested the interpreter to 
inform the captain that their ship was not a merchant- 
man, but one dispatched by Government for the 
transport of property belenging to the English com- 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islinds, adding that 
they were his aides-de-camp. 

The young men were still left to themselves till 
four p.M., when the interpreter appeared and required 
them to sign a paper which stated that the brig be- 
longed to the British Government, and its cargo to 
a British general. 
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Immediately after this proceeding the captives 
were conveyed on board their own vessel, which soon 
got under way, and in four days reached Funchal. 
There they learnt that Lord Combermere and his 
party had landed five days previously, and were stop- 
ping at the hospitable house of Mr. McBean, one 
of ‘the merchant princes of the island. Thither 
the aides-de-camp proceeded, and were at once 
invited to take up their abode there. Great was the 
amusement of all present when the adventures of 
Boyd and Cotton were related to a party assembled 
at dinner the evening of their arrival. 

After staying three days longer at Madeira, and 
laying in a store of Mr. McBean’s best wine, the whole 
party re-embarked together and left the harbour, 
saluted by all the coast batteries and by a Portuguese 
man-of-war at anchor in the bay. Directing their 
course for Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, they arrived there 
after a pleasant run of ten days, without the occur- 
rence of any particular incident. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WEST INDIES, 


On the 8rd June, 1817, Lord Combermere arrived at 
Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes, and disem- 
barked the following day. On landing, he was 
received by the President and Council, and conducted 
by them through the town to Government House, 
a prettily-situated mansion about half-a-mile from 
Bridgetown. The roar of artillery, the sound of the 
church bells ringing merry peals, the acclamations of 
the assembled multitude, and the gay appearance of 
the ships in the harbour, all of which were dressed 
with flags, combined to render the scene most im- 
pressive and exhilarating. On arriving at Govern- 
ment House, Lord Combermere’s commission having 
been opened and read, he was sworn, the completion 
of the ceremony being announced to the island 
by a salute of artillery from the forts and the 
squadron which, under Admiral Hervey, happened to 
be then in the roads. 

Lord Combermere did not succeed to the govern- 
ment at the most auspicious moment. In the pre- 
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vious year, the negroes, excited by the rabid speeches 
of the Abolitionists in England and the idea that but 
for their masters slavery would have ceased on the 
Ist January, 1816, had broken out into open rebel- 
lion. The insurrection was quickly subdued, but not 
till much property had been destroyed, many rebels 
executed, and great expense incurred. A few months 
later pestilence had contributed its quota to the 
miseries of the inhabitants, a severe outbreak of 
the yellow fever having devastated the island, and 
carried off, among others, Sir James Leith, the 
Governor, and two hundred men, with many officers, 
of the 2nd Regiment. Neither in the petty political 
world of Barbadoes did matters look more cheering. 
The planters were excited and anxious, expecting 
the threatened emancipation of their slaves; and in 
addition to and independent of this disturbing ele- 
ment, a truculent Opposition was gradually forming 
itself in the island. Even before Lord Combermere 
left England he had been warned by Lord Bathurst 
against certain individuals, who, headed by a Mr. 
Moe, a magistrate, invariably opposed every measure 


of the home government and its representative, the 


governor. Nothing, however, could, at first, be more 
harmonious than Lord Combermere’s intercourse with 
all around him. His rank, his military fame, his 
pleasing and dignified manners, combined to impress 
the Barbadians, who were much flattered at the choice 
made of so distinguished a personage for their ruler. 


MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF- ASSEMBLY. S841 *— 


On the 17th June the session opened, and Lord 
Combermere met the Council and the House of » 
_ Assembly for the first time. As his opening address — 
both shadows forth his policy as a governor, and . 
gives an insight into his character as a man, we have 
thought it not improper to insert it verbatim :-— 


“Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoUNCIL, 
“Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSEMBLY, 

‘Having been honoured by His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent with the distinguished charge of 
administering the civil government of this ancient 
and loyal colony, I seize with pleasure this first 
opportunity to express an anxious wish that 
my residence amongst you may hereafter be 
remembered with a satisfaction equal to the desire 
which I have to promote your prosperity, security, 
and happiness. 

“The only regret felt by me arises from the melan- 
choly occasion which brought me here. The death of 
the late Lieutenant-General, Sir James Leith, was a 
great loss to the military profession, which he graced 
and adorned by his manners, his vulour, and his 
understanding. To you were known his generous and 
social virtues, and with you I lament that this island 
should have been deprived of his valuable services. 
It has been fortunate, however, that the gentlemen 
entrusted with the administration of the civil govern- __ 
ment since his death possessed that practical wisdom 
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and discretion to which is owing the state of pros- 
perity you now enjoy. 
“Mr. Spraxker AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
“The liberal spirit which you have at all times 
shown to provide the necessary pecuniary supplies for 
the public service renders it unnecessary for me to 
direct your generous disposition towards any particular 
‘object at a time when my residence amongst you has 
been too short to acquire accurate ideas respecting 
the best means of promoting the interior prosperity of 
the colony. In granting me asum to enable me to 
support the dignity of chief magistrate, I request 
that you will permit the great expense which the 
island has lately incurred to ‘have its due weight in 
fixing the allowance, as under any circumstances I 
shall be perfectly satisfied. 
“Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
“As time, experience, and great attention are 
“necessary to gain the local knowledge without which 
it would be highly dangerous to propose any material 
alteration in those laws and regulations peculiar to 
our colonial policy, Iam happy to-learn that the 
reconsideration and consolidation of the slave laws are 
entrusted to enlightened and humane men, possessing 
a practical acquaintance with the subject. 
=A recent event must have clearly proved the 
necessity.of your establishing a plan of police more 
afficidat than the present system of magistracy, where 
the. Hoonniary reward is contvaredly unequal to the 
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duties which ought to be performed. I submit, there. | 
fore, for your consideration the propriety of forming 
a plan of police founded on the principle of liberally 
rewarding those who may be appointed to devote . 
their time and talents to the preservation of the public * 
security and peace. 

“ As the least expensive and most legitimate mode 
of procuring military protection, I recommend the pre- 
sent Militia Act to be reconsidered, with a view to . 
ensure interior tranquillity, as well as exterior 
defence. 

“TI cannot refrain from drawing your attention to 
another important measure for securing our political 
happiness by diffusing religious instruction more 
generally among the lower classes of the community, 
whether slaves or free people. Late occurrences have 
powerfully shown the wisdom and necessity of im- 
posing moral restraints on the passions of uneducated 
persons ; and I have no doubt of your contributing 
some portion of the revenue for a general plan of 
instruction (by the clergy of the Established Church) 
when the finances of the colony will admit of 1t. 

“T congratulate you on the state of peace which 
the British empire now enjoys, after a war unequalled 
in expenditure, caused by the ambition of a powerful 
and implacable enemy. We may, however, rely with 
confidence for the removal of the present temporary 
embarrassments upon the gracious affection of the 
Prince Regent for his people, and upon the firmness 
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and wisdom of the ministers chosen to assist in his 
eouncils,” 


It may be observed, with reference to this allusion 
to the question of salary, that the latter, generally 
amounting to four thousand pounds, was voted by the 
House of Assembly on the installation of each new 
governor, and defrayed by the colonial treasury. 
Lord Combermere’s offer to accept any sum which the 
House might deem it advisable to grant, was not a 
mere piece of cheap liberality ; for the preceding 
governor had, in consequence of the misfortunes of 
the colony, been only in receipt of three thousand 
pounds a year. In addition to his salary as Governor 
of Barbadoes, that official received five hundred 
pounds per annum from the treasury of St. Lucia as 
governor in chief of that island. 

Both branches of the legislature concurred in fixing 
the Governor’s salary at four thousand pounds, and the 
bill providing for it was submitted for his assent with 
a speech from the Speaker of the most eulogistic de- 
scription. There was but one other meeting before, 
on the bth August, the natural term of the House of 
Assembly expired. Lord Combermere, therefore, found 
leisure to make himself acquainted with the condition 
and necessities of the colony. A thorough soldier, one 
of his first cares was the sanitary condition of the . 
troops, who, 4s we have said, had suffered fearfully from 
yellow fever irtthe preceding year. Lord Combermere 
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was by no means content helplessly to accept this 
terrible visitation as a scourge sent by God, without 
seeking the remedies and preventives which He has 
placed within our reach. | 
He had always held the opinion that in nine cases 
out of ten, where the yellow fever or any other 
epidemic prevails amongst troops, its virulence may 
be much diminished and its progress checked by 
a little foresight and ordinary prudence on the part 
of the authorities. Barracks, in former times, were 
built on any piece of vacant ground, swampy or 
low, without reference to the health of those for 
whom they were destined. Lord Combermere used 
to say that, when he first went to India, a whole regi- 
ment, officers and men, would be swept off in six 
years by disease. His earliest attention was, there- 
fore, directed to the parade ground at Barbadoes. He 
found it, in many places, covered with stagnant water, 
which surrounded huts built on the edge of the mili- 
tary cemetery, called Crabs Town, from the immense 
number of land-crabs actively employed all night 
long in burrowing into the graves. Yet, in spite of 
all this, it had never struck the presiding powers that 
the want of drainage and the proximity of Crabs Town 
were the immediate causes of the malady which had 
so often broken out in the island. Lord Combermere 
at once gave orders that a system of drainage, accord- 
ing to a plan he had himself traced, should be imme- 
diately carried out by the sappers and miners. The, 





‘ciate he: caused 6 ‘be levelled, holes filled in, and 
Crabs Town, with its deadly influence, to be shut up. 

Combined with these improvements was an order he . 
issued, of inestimable value to the comfort as well as 

to the health of the men, that each soldier, before he 

turned out for morning parade at five o’clock, should 
receive a cup of warm cocoa. He made the command- 
ing officers of corps responsible for seeing that his 
orders were punctually obeyed, and the consequence 
of all this active and benevolent exertion was that the 
garrison, during the three years of his command, was 
as healthy as any body of troops in England, the 
annual mortality never exceeding twenty-nine, per 
thousand, instead of seventy-five as heretofore. The 
salutary effect of these measures on the morale of the 
soldiers was immediate ; their spirits rose from a state 
of lethargy into which they had fallen, and cheerful- 
ness and new activity animated the ranks. Athletic 
sports were instituted, and a covered building, sheltered 
from the rays of the sun, was assigned for the purpose. 
The men were thus afforded an opportunity of spend- 
ing in healthy exercise the long hours of idleness which 
would otherwise have been passed in excessive sleep, 
or the still more deleterious indulgence of drinking. 
Garrison theatricals were also got up under the direc- 
tion of Major Finch, the military secretary, and Cap- 
tain D, Smith, R.E. Representations took place once a 
week, to which a certain nuthber of the soldiers re- 
ceived. free admissions. These performances were | 





lways patronized by Lord and Lady Combermere, 
nd afforded unbounded satisfaction to the audience. 

The next object which occupied Lord Combermere’s 
ttention was the opening of the new Colonial Par. 
iament. The legislature had been summoned for the 
Dth of September, and he went down in state to the 
House, with well-appointed equipages and accom- 
panied by all his staff. The inhabitants had never 
before witnessed such splendour, and testified both 
their delight at the scene and the popularity of the 
Governor by enthusiastic cheers. 

On meeting the two branches of the legislature, 
Lord Combermere, ever zealous for the welfare of the 
colony, drew the attention of his hearers to the ne- 
cessity of certain important measures and reforms. 
Among these may be mentioned the appointment of 
committees for visiting the various gaols and work- 
houses, the establishment of an efficient police, and 
the reorganization of the militia. The last measure 
had been under the consideration of the previous 
House, but such had been their apathy, sitting only 
once a month, that little progress was made towards 
its completion. Deeming the subject one of the 
utmost importance, Lord Combermere recommended 
that the House should sit for three successive days 
in each month until the bill should have been passed. 
This wise suggestion was not, however, attended to. 

On the evening of that day a splendid ball was 
given by Lady Combermere to about two hundred 
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persons, the company being, as on all similar occa- 
sions, presented by the colonial aides-de-camp. These 
officers, taken from the militia, held the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and at all parties and ceremonies had 
the right of entrée to Government House, where they 
performed the duties of masters of the ceremonies. 
Nothing could be more active, regular, and 
_ simple than Lord Combermere’s mode of life 
during his stay in Barbadoes. An early riser, on 
horseback every morning at half-past five o’clock, 
he would ride down to King’s MHouse,* rouse 
out one of his aides-de-camp, and start five or 
six miles into the country or up to the garrison 
of St. Ann’s to examine the works in progress, 
and return again to Pilgrim at eight. The nurse 
would then appear with his infant daughter in 
her arms, and gently placing the child on the saddle 
before him, he would take her for a short ride 
through the grounds and gardens, returning in half 
an hour to breakfast. At ten o’clock punctually he 
always drove or rode down to King’s House for the 
transaction of business with the heads of military 
departments, receiving their reports and giving his 
orders. From twelve to two o’clock the colonial 
authorities were received, after which he wrote his 


-* King’s House is the name of the commander-in-chief's 
residence; Pilgrim, that of the governor's. Lord Combermere, 
filling both offices, was entitled to both houses, King’s House is 
situated in Bridgetown itself. 
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own private letters, or dispatches for transmission 
by the next homeward-bound packet (then only one 
Sailed each month) and reached Pilgrim again between 
three and four. Dinner followed at five o'clock, except 
once a week, when a garrison parade took place in 
the evening, on which days dinner was served an hour 
earlier, and the Adjutant-General, Colonel Bookeley, 
and the Quartermaster-General, Colonel Popham, were 
added to the usual party. The parade only lasted from 
six till seven, during which time the refreshing sea- 
breeze cooled the atmosphere. 

Lord Combermere, very exact in the performance 
of his religious duties, attended two services at St. 
Mary’s church every Sunday, accompanied by his 
family, his household, and staff; thus setting a laud- 
able example to the residents, whose disregard for 
such observances in those days presented a melan- 
choly contrast to the sober proprieties of English 
society and to the habits of their descendants. 

In his hospitality, Lord Combermere was profuse, 
spending indeed much more than his official salary. 
Lady Combermere, on her part, gracefully presided 
over the society of Barbadoes, and her charming man- 
ners and varied accomplishments quickly won all 
hearts. Balls and dinner-parties were frequent at 
Pilgrim, and among the guests most frequently 
present was a certain Captain Colin Campbell, who 
afterwards, as Lord Clyde, contributed, like his host, 
one of the most brilliant pages to our Indian military 
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history. Probably at that time, neither the general 
nor the captain had scarcely even heard of Bhurtpore 
or Lucknow. 

Soon after Lord Combermere’s arrival at Barbadoes 
he was appointed Knight Grand Cross of the ~ 
Guelphic Order—an honour which was announced in 
the following letter, written by the Prince Regent's 
directions :— 


“ 24, Grosvenor Place, July 24, 1817. 
“My Lorp,—It gives me great pleasure to have 
to inform your Lordship that His Royal Highness , 
the Prince Regent, in consideration of the very dis- 
tinguished manner in which so frequently you led 
into battle the brave cavalry regiments of the German 
legion then under your orders, has been graciously 
pleased to nominate and appoint your Lordship a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Guelphic Order, the 
decoration of which I shall take an early opportunity 
- of transmitting to you, and have the honour to be, - 

my Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s 

** Most obedient humble Servant, 

“ MUNSTER.” 


“ College of Arms, London, 8rd September, 1817. 
“My pear Lorp,—It is with the highest gratifi- 
cation, that I have the honour herewith to transmit 
to your Excellency the badge of the * Cross, and 


* THegible. 
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‘ Star of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, which the 
j Prince Regent has been pleased to confer upon your 
é ordship, in testimony of his royal approbation of 
{ your distinguished services throughout the Penin- 
| gular war. . 
| “T enclose also the letters of Count Munster 
| and of Sir Lewis Moeller, with the statutes of the 
| order. As the star given by the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment is merely an embroidered one, which will soon 
tarnish, I take the liberty of transmitting herewith 
in a separate box a dress star of the order, of which 
' I have to request your lordship’s acceptance, as a 
trivial memorial of my sincere respect and esteem, 
and which I trust will long continue to adorn the 
breast of your Excellency, as one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Royal Hanoverian Order. 
“Tn the hope that this will find Lady Combermere 
and your Excellency in the enjoyment of good health, 
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I have the honour to remain, my Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s most devoted 
“ And faithful humble Servant, 
“Gro. Naytor York, 
“ King of Arms of Hanover.” 


During the rainy season Lord Combermere re- 
moved his family to a sheltered spot on the north 
coast of the island, where he spent several weeks. 
On the 2lst October a tremendous hurricane 
occurred, causing an unusual amount of damage 
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to the shipping in the harbour, as well as 
to the proprietors’ estates, on many of which the 
sugar-mills were destroyed. At Bridgetown houses 
were unroofed, walls thrown down, and several lives 
sacrificed. At the great Military Hospital the roof 
of the building was carried completely off, without 
the inmates sustaining any material injury. At 
Scotland, near Sir R. Alleyne’s estate, a landslip 
occurred, by which a large tract of land, a house 
and its inhabitants, disappeared in the sea. But it 
was the neighbouring island of St. Lucia where the 
more awful effects of this dreadful visitation were 
experienced. In its passage over that island it swept 
everything before it ; the whole range of barracks on 
Mount Fortune was literally blown into shreds, and 
carried miles away, and many poor creatures perished. 
Two iron twenty-four-pounders, standing in a battery 
on the edge of the hill, were lifted from their position, 
and, incredible as it may appear, were hurled some 
twenty feet distant beyond the base of the hill. The 
destruction of property in the town was enormous, 
many of the inhabitants having lost their all. 
General Seymour, the governor, dispatched a most - 
melancholy account of the distress to which the 
sufferers had been reduced, imploring immediate 
succour. Lord Combermere was not slow in re- 
sponding to the appeal, and at once sent off a vessel. 
+o St. Lucia, laden with lumber; building materials, 
clothing, &., to the amount of 1800/. currency ; half 
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being for the use of the troops, the remainder for that 
of the inhabitants. He at the same time dispatched 
‘an intimation that the recipients of these supplies 
must be prepared to pay for them, observing, how- 
ever, that the pecuniary assistance which they 
would undoubtedly obtain from Barbadoes and 
elsewhere would probably cover the cost. By this 
prompt action he baffled the speculators who would 
have bought the lumber in Barbadoes for a sum little 
more than half the current rate in St. Lucia, whereas 
the cargo dispatched by Lord Combermere was 
ordered to be sold at the market prices of Barbadoes. 

Having thus provided for the immediate wants of 
the distressed inhabitants, Lord Combermere was about 
to open and head a subscription for their more perma- 
nent relief, but was induced to desist by learning that 
several members of the House of Assembly had ex- 
pressed a wish that the required relief should be 
afforded by a vote of the Legislature. He therefore, 
on the 4th November, sent a message to the House of 
Assembly informing them of what he had done, and 
suggesting that if the circumstances of their con- 
stituents permitted it, they should vote a sum of 
money for the aid of the suffering inhabitants of 
St. Lucia. 

On the 5th November, 1817, Lord Combermere 
sailed in a man-of-war to inspect the troops in Nevis 
and St. Kitts, and to pay a flying visit to St. Lucia 
for the purpose of examining personally the condition 
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of that island after the severe visitation it had under- 
gone. He was absent about three weeks, and took 
advantage during his tour of the opportunity thus 
offered of inspecting his estates in St. Kitts and Nevis. 
This property had been acquired by Lord Comber- 
mere’s maternal ancestor, Sir William Stapleton, one 
of the earliest governors of the Leeward Islands, and 
the chief portion of it had eventually come into the 
possession of Miss Stapleton. This old lady, Lord 
Combermere’s aunt, died during his absence in the 
West Indies, and had bequeathed him the whole of 
her estates in Nevis and St. Kitt’s. When slavery 
was abolished, Lord Combermere, in company with 
other proprietors, received an indemnity, but the 
money was soon expended in the cultivation of the 
property, and for several years the funds required to 
keep it up were drawn from the revenues of his 
English estates. Now, West Indian affairs have 
assumed a brighter aspect, and the present owner of 
the estates in St. Kitt’s and Nevis may fairly antici- 
pate that they will once more yield him profit. 
Among the pictures belonging to the Cotton 
family, is one descriptive of an occurrence which created 
a great sensation in London at the time. While in 
the West Indies, Lady Stapleton—wife of the Sir 
William Stapleton above mentioned—rescued from 
some imminent danger an infant negro boy, and 
brought him up in her family. When Pompey grew 
older she appointed him to be her own special atten- 
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dant, and on her return to England brought him 
with her. One night, after a reception at Court, 
during her husband’s absence in the country, Lady 
Stapleton was aroused towards morning by a slight 
noise in her room. Looking round, she could per- 
ceive, by the partial light of a small lamp, Pompey 
stealing noiselessly to the dressing-table, on which, 
when undressing, she had deposited her jewels. 
Lady Stapleton was a magnificent woman, tall and 
stately, with a profusion of hair, which now fell 
around her as she started up, and, holding by one 
of the pillars of the bed, called out reproachfully, 
“Pompey, is that you?” 

The negro paused, and looked fixedly at her, his 
hand still outstretched to seize the jewels. Again she 
exclaimed, “ Pompey, is that you?” when the intruder 
gradually drew back towards the door, his large eyes 
fixed steadfastly on the tall figure still standing at the 
end of the bed, gazing steadily at him. Again she 
repeated, “ Pompey, is that you?” on which the negro 
disappeared through the door. Lady Stapleton now 
alarmed the household, but Pompey had absconded, 
and nothing was heard of him for five years. At the 
end of that time, Lady Stapleton received a letter from 
a clergyman at Plymouth, expressing the wish of a 
negro prisoner under sentence of death for murder, to 
see her before his execution. She was unable to leave 
London at the time, but soon ascertained that the COR 
demned man was no other than the ungrateful Pompey. 
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Now commenced a series of misunderstandings and — 
disagreements between the Governor and the House 
of Assembly, which, arising out of Lord Combermere’s 
benevolent activity on behalf of the inhabitants of St. 
Lucia, continued until the close of his government. 
After a careful perusal] of the records of the House of 
Assembly, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
misunderstanding can be only attributed to a lack of 
intelligence on the part of the House, and the dis- 
agreements to a spirit of factious vanity not un- 
common in these Lilliputian parliaments, and which 
vented itself in language justifiable in the English 
House of Commons during the reign of Charles I., but 
ridiculous when employed by the Barbadian represen- 
tatives to so mild and upright a governor as Lord 
Combermere. 

On the 22nd January, 1818, the House of Assembly 
passed a bill for appropriating the sum of 900/. to the 
relief of the distressed inhabitants of St. Lucia, and 
at the same time drew up a reply to the Governor's 
message of the 4th November, 1817, both of which, 
contrary to usual custom, were ordered to be laid 
before the Governor by the acting clerk of the House. 
This answer, after informing his Excellency that in 
consequence of his message the above-mentioned bill 
had been passed, went on to say :—“ They regret that 
. the circumstances of their constituencies prohibit a 


more liberal donation; and although they feel fully 


convinced, from the happy experience which the 
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country has already had of his Excellency’s govern- 
ment, that no improper applications for pecuniary 
supplies will ever be made to them by his Excellency, 
yet, fearful lest the present legislative enactment 
should, under a subsequent less auspicious adminis- 
tration, be considered to have established a right to 
demand a confirmation of measures of a similar 
nature, they respectfully request that on future 
occasions no arrangements may be made which may 
lead to an expenditure of the public money without 
the previous sanction of the legal and constitutional 
guardians of the public purse.” Lord Combermere was 
much annoyed, both at the message itself and at the 
unusual circumstance of the House having forwarded 
it through their clerk. This act of disrespect he did 
~ not publicly notice, but deemed it due to himself to 
protest officially against the imputation of having: 
expended the public money without the previous 
consent of the House of Assembly. In a message 
sent by him to the House he clearly showed that the 
lumber purchased by him had been only supplied to St. 
Lucia as a loan, not as a gift, and that he had become 
personally bound for the cost. So far all was well; 
the Governor had justified himself without giving 
offence ; but, unfortunately, he did not stop here, and 
wound up with a severe paragraph, in which the word 
“insinuate” is made use of in alluding to the message 
of the House of Assembly. It ran thus :—“ Had the 
Governor taken upon himself what the representatives 
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of the people insinuate, he would have acted most un- 
constitutionally, but as he has not in the instance in 
question violated the legal and constitutional privi- 
leges of the guardians of the public purse, he con- 
siders the latter part of the communication which 
they have made to him quite unnecessary.” 

The House of Assembly were much irritated by this 
message, and at their next sitting on the 27th 
February entered a series of resolutions on the 
subject in their journals. 

In these resolutions it was asserted that the House, at 
the time of transmitting the above-mentioned message 
to Lord Combermere, had been fully aware that the 
lumber sent to St. Lucia was a private loan, not a 
public gift. It was a wish to save Lord Combermere 
from the consequences of his personal liability, so 
-the second resolution said, which induced the House 
to vote 900/. for the St. Lucia sufferers. The third 
resolution declared that they had perfect confidence in 
Lord Combermere, and that they only sought to pre- 
vent a precedent being established which might be 
taken advantage of by one of his successors. The 
fourth and concluding resolution is so absurdly like © 
the dogmatic self-assertion of a drunken man—“ I’m 
a man!”—that we extract it entire:—‘‘That the 
members of this House will never degrade themselves 
by using insinuations unworthy of men placed In @ 
public and responsible station; but, possessing the 
hiberty of speech, they will on all occasions (while 
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they endeavour to guard against its abuse) express 
their sentiments with that honesty and freedom which 
ought always to distinguish a people governed by 
civil authority, and inheriting the rights of British 
subjects.” ; 

After entering these resolutions on their journals the 
House of Assembly, who had privately become aware 
that Lord Combermere considered the transmission of 
the original message to him through the clerk an act 
of disrespect, sent him an apology. They declared 
that they had meant no slight, and had only sent the 
message through their clerk in order that Lord 
Combermere might receive it at once, and not be 
obliged to wait until the next meeting of the Council. 

Thus, apparently, ended the dispute, but, in fact, 
it left behind it seeds of disorder which ere long pro- 
duced other and more serious disagreements. 

On the 31st of March Lord Combermere again left 
Barbadoes, on a tour of inspection to the other islands 
under his command, and was absent for a fortnight. 

Lord Combermere had sent, a short time before, an 
easy-chair of a new construction to Queen Charlotte, 
then suffering from the illness of which she died. 
The Prince Regent caused the gift to be acknow- 
ledged in the following courteous letter, which was 
probably more civil than sincere :— 


‘‘ Pavilion, Feb. 27th, 1818. 
_ “My pear Lorp,—I am ordered by the Prince 
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Regent to convey to you H.R.H.’s particular sense of 
your Lordship’s-feeling attention to the wants of her 
late Majesty. I cannot,in adequate terms, impress 
upon your Lordship the gracious manner in which 
H.R.H. received this mark of your Lordship’s 
‘attachment. 
“ With great esteem, I have the honour to be, 
“My dear Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s obliged Servant, 
“ BLOOMFIELD.” 


In November of this year Lord Combermere’s 
second son and eventual successor was born. The 
Duke of Wellington had been asked to stand as god- 
father should the child prove to be a boy, and on 
hearing of his birth wrote to congratulate his old 
lieutenant on the subject :— 


“ London, Jan’y 26th, 1819. 
“My pear Lorp ComBERMERE,—I have received 
your letter of the 11th, and I sincerely congratulate 
you on the birth of your son. I am glad to find that 
‘Lady Combermere and her son are doing well, and I 
ee you to present my best compliments to her and 
lag mgratulations, I am highly flattered by her desire 
“that I should be his godfather, with which I comply 

with pleasure. 
“T have likewise to trouble you with a few lines 
upon the subject of a letter which you addressed on 
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the same day to the Board of Ordnance, regarding 
the appointment of Lieutenant Saking to superintend 
the erection of a heavy building at St. Lucia. You 
have a right to employ anybody you please to super- 
intend the erection of a work, more particularly an 
officer who, although belonging to the artillery, is 
on the staff of the army in the West Indies, and the 
Ordnance have nothing to say on the subject. If, 
however, you gave the Board the information in 
order to mark the want of officers of engineers in 
the West Indies, I must observe that you have four 
captains and five subalterns. However, whatever 
may be the reason of your giving this information 
to the Board, it appears that they have nothing to 
say to the matter, and there it will rest. 
“Ever yours most sincerely, 
“WELLINGTON.” 


On the 3rd November Lord Combermere met the 
newly-elected House of Assembly, on which occasion 
he recommended to their attention the consolidation 
of the slave laws, a system of police for Bridgetown, 
and a reconsideration of the militia bill. In return, 


the House voted a cordial and complimentaryg 
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reply. This was the last friendly address which he: 


received from that body during his government; in 
fact, open hostilities soon broke out, and continued. 
till Lord Combermere’s departure from the island. 

As we have said before, the white population of. 
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Barbadoes was divided into two parties, whose poli- 
tical differences, as must ever be the case in small 
communities, were carried to the extent of personal 
virulence. The Liberals assumed the name of “ Salma- 
gundi,” while their opponents were branded by them 
with the sodriguet of “ Pumpkins.” The organ of the 
former was the Globe newspaper, to whose licentious- 
ness must be attributed the spark which kindled the 
combustible materials lying around into the petty 
but teasing flame that continued to burn during the 
remainder of Lord Combermere’s residence. The 
occasion seized upon by the Glode was selected with 
singularly bad taste, it being that of a religious cere- 
mony. A society, styled “The Barbadoes Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” was in process of 
being established, under the patronage of the Governor, 
the Council, a part of the Assembly, some of the clergy, 
and most of the leading persons in the island. Large 
sums had already ‘been collected, and still further to 
increase its funds, Lord Combermere appointed the 
26th February, 1819, for a special Divine service, at 
which a charity sermon was to be preached in aid of 
the new society. A large number of amateurs agreed 
to assist the organist in performing several selected 
pieces of sacred music, and to give éclat to the pro- 
ceeding and attract a large congregation, Lerd 
Combermere determined to attend in state. With 
this. view he ordered the flank companies of the Royal 
Regiment of Militia to parade as a guard of honour. 
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He was fully entitled to do this by the militia bill, 
which provides that the commander-in-chief may call 
out any portion of a regiment to attend him upon 
any occasion, and also upon any extraordinary or 
public occasion. Nothing can be clearer than the 
wording of the Act on this point; still, for want of 
a substantial grievance, the Globe was fain to construe 
this order mto an arbitrary exercise of power, and 
protested against it in very violent terms. The fol- 
lowing passage is the most inflammatory portion of 
the article :— 

‘Some, we are well aware (by way of finesse) may 
say that we aim at creating insubordination in the 
regiment. To this we answer, No! It is only to 
oppose oppression and resist a system of tyranny, 
which, according to our interpretation, are not sanc- 
tioned by custom or law. The militia of this island, 
as well as that of almost every other, was not 
organized to dance attendance on those who delight 
in a red coat; it was embodied for the protection of 
the country and its laws; and however lame the law 
may appear to some on this point, who do not view it 
in the same light that we do, they should not take 
advantage of it, and instead of encouraging the men 
in their duty, make it disgusting to them.by the 
petty tyranny which they attempt to practise.” 

Lord Combermere himself was content to despise 
such ridiculous accusations, but the House of As- 
sembly took the matter up, and requested the colonial 
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attorney-general to file two prosecutions against 
Michael Ryan, printer and publisher of the Glode: 
one for a ltbel on the House, and the other for a 
libel on the colonial Government. On the intentions 
of the House becoming known a letter signed 
“ Rectus” appeared in the Globe, warning Ryan to be 
on his guard against the jury which was to try him 
being packed, to the probability of which the anony- 
mous writer alluded in very strong language. The 
consequence was that a third prosecution for libel was 
instituted against the publisher of the Globe, and on 
the 12th May, Ryan was arrested. Bail was demanded 
to the amount of ten thousand pounds, which was 
immediately offered in his behalf; but, eager for the 
glories of political martyrdom, he elected to remain 
in prison. ) 

Great excitement now took place among the Liberal 
party, several public meetings were held, and the 
opponents of Government formed themselves into a 
body called “ The Friends to Liberty and a Free Press.” 
This society assembled on the 18th May at an hotel 
in Bridgetown, where they were addressed by a jus- 
tice of the peace, the very Mr. Cheeseman Moe against 
whose factious proceedings Lord Bathurst had warned 
Lord Cambermere even before the latter left England. 
The speaker recommended his hearers to persevere in 
asserting their right to discuss the acts of official perso- 
nages, and among the resolutions was one which stated 
that the chief object of the meeting was to protect 
_ the editor of the Glode. 
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After passing a series of resolutions, the persons 
composing the meeting proceeded in a body to the 
prison in order to give the bail required for Ryan. 
An immense crowd assembled outside the gaol to 
witness the scene, which happily passed away without 
any serious consequences. On the 10th June, Ryan 
was tried for endeavouring to sow sedition and insub- 
ordination in the Royal Regiment of Militia, and for 
libelling the local government. When the jury, after 
a short deliberation, returned a verdict of not guilty, 
cheer after cheer shook the court-house, and the 
shouts, being taken up by the crowd who eagerly 
thronged every approach, proclaimed to Bridgetown 
that the parish patriot had escaped from the clutches 
of the military despot whose oppressive and arbitrary 
conduct he had so nobly reproved! The chief justice 
vainly sought to check this enthusiasm ; but the joy 
of a nation—even though a very small one—celebra- 
ting the discomfiture of its tyrants will make itself 
heard. Two of the magistrates, feeling that such a 
solemn moment was not a time for class distinctions, 
sprang from the bench with a cheer, joined their 
poorer brethren, and formed part of the extemporised 
procession which earried the champion of freedom to 
an hotel in the city. The names of these two patriots 
should not be forgotten; local history tells us that 
they were called John Bradford Lane and Cheeseman 

oe. No two people look on the same act with the 
same eyes; some allowance must, therefore, be made 
for Lord Combermere’s conduct towards such noble- 
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minded men. It-is possible that his Excellency en- 
tertained certain old-fashioned notions regarding the 
conduct of those who have accepted office from govern- 
ment and yet seek to destroy its authority; it may 
be that he deemed the behaviour of Lane and Moe 
indecorous; it may be that hig soldierly notions of 
discipline and subordination had been outraged. 
Whatever the precise reasons which influenced him, 
he was induced a few weeks later to strike the names 
of these two individuals out of the commission of the 
peace. ‘This was an ill-judged act, for it, at one step, 
raised two contemptible and obscure men to the noto- 
riety they so much coveted, and which they could not 
otherwise have obtained. It was also to be regretted 
that he did not first give the offenders an opportunity 
of justifying themselves; for however notorious 
their misbehaviour may have been, still public 
opinion would thus have been conciliated, a useful 
form observed, and a bad precedent avoided. As it 
was, the dismissal of the two magistrates gave rise to 
great excitement, and many public meetings were held 
to express disapproval of the conduct of the Governor. 

William 1V., both before and after his succession 
to the throne, always entertained a sincere regard for 
Lord Combermere. The annexed autograph letter 
ghows the friendly, almost intimate footing on which 
the Duke of Clarence established their intercourse :— 


‘ Hanover, Feb. 7th, 1819. 
“My DEAR Loan »—The last. mail a your 
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Lordship’s letter of 1st December, and its valuable 
accompanying statement. 

‘“T have to return your Lordship my sincere thanks 
for your congratulations on my marriage, and I have 
the happiness to assure your Lordship that the Duchess 
is advancing most favourably in her pregnancy, hav- 
ing nearly completed her six months. I trust any 
and every child of mine will be educated in those 
principles best calculated for a perfect knowledge of 
our laws and excellent constitution. 

“ Blackman is intending to send me in large the 
plans for the harbour, docks, &c. J will again write 
to your Lordship when I have fully examined them ; 
and I now come at once to the remarks your Lordship 
has so ably put together of the date ot 15th De- 
cember. | 

“The value of our possessions under your Lord- 
ship as military commander-in-chief is very much 
augmented since my time, and I rejoice to find the 
island of Barbadoes so flourishing. I am equally 
pleased to find our North American colonies can 
almost entirely supply the West Indian possessions, 
and that little recourse is necessary to the Anglo- 
Americans. The change of cultivation I consider 
highly advantageous. The old English islands are, 
of course, governed by the British laws; as to St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, and the ceded Dutch possessions, 
they may or may not remain under foreign judicial 
proceedings. I have ever thought one governor- 
general, and he at the same time military com- 
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mander-in-chief, a bishop and travelling judges, 
highly necessary ; but each island must still have its 
own king’s council. I have always dreaded the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and, consequently, rejoice to 
find the negro population does not decrease in Barba- 
does; but I am afraid generally, in.the British 
colonies, the number of slaves cannot be maintained. 
Your Lordship’s ideas and mine respecting the police, 
and the management of Barbadoes, are the same, and 
I trust your Lordship will occasionally write* 

“The only difficulty I see in your Lordship’s plan 
respecting the semicircular breakwater, is the power 
of such a work in resisting a hurricane. Establish 
this proposition, and then I consider the measure 
most desirable, for I enter fully into all the advantages 
of the locality. Adieu, and ever believe me, 

“‘ My dear Lord, yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM.” 


During Lord Combermere’s residence at Barbadoes 
he was applied to by several persons—some of whom 
were in a very humble situation in life—each claiming 
to be the rightful owner of Stoneleigh Abbey, in 
Warwickshire, a fine property, inherited some years 
previously from a distant relation by a Mr. Leigh. 
The various competitors claimed to be descended from 
a certain Christopher Leigh who had married a Miss 
Ursula Cotton, of Combermere Abbey. The actual pos- 
sessor of the estate declared that the said Christopher 
‘ * Tlegible. 
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had died without issue. Both parties applied for 
authority to search in the old library at Combermere 
for documents whieh might throw some light on the 
affair. The required permission was promptly ac- 
corded, but very ill responded to, for after the search 
a compendious pedigree of the Cotton family was dis- 
covered to be missing. No doubtit had been stolen 
in the hope of prejudicing the cause of the other liti- 
gants. Many years later Lord Combermere received 
a letter from Paris, containing an offer to restore the 
missing document on payment of 80/7. In the bustle 
of a London season the proposal was neglected, and 
the letter containing it lost. Nor was the pedigree 
above mentioned the only document sacrificed by 
Lord Combermere’s kindness in allowing people to 
visit the Abbey hbrary during his absence abroad. 
Several valuable manuscripts also disappeared, no doubt 
abstracted by some of the individuals engaged in 
the Leigh contest. They were evidently most unscru- 
pulous people, as 1s exemplified by the fact that two 
pages of the Wrenbury parish register, which had 
been also searched for information connected with the 
suit, were found to have been carefully painted over. 
Lord Combermere was for many years much troubled 
by visits and letters from the various claimants, as 
well as somewhat amused by finding his name mixed 
up with the cause in the most absurd manner. 
Numerous ridiculous stories in which he figured were 
circulated, and even printed, at Leamington. In one 
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of these it was gravely asserted that Lord Comber- 
mere was about to march at the head of the Life 
Guards to take possession of Stoneleigh Abbey, in 
right of his relationship with Ursula Cotton. Even- 
tually the actual worthy occupant was confirmed in 
possession of the estate. 

In March, 1819, Lord Combermere embarked on 
board the flagship, which the admiral had placed at 
the disposal of himself and Lady Combermere, for a 
tour of inspection to those islands under his command 
which had not been visited during his former trip. 
The first place he arrived at was Tobago, from 
whence, after a three days’ stay, he departed for 
St. Vincent. While there Lord and Lady Com- 
bermere ascended the burning mountain which in 
1812 caused so much alarm, not only in St. Vincent 
itself, but also in Barbadoes and other neighbouring 
islands. On that occasion a violent eruption had 
been accompanied by an immense shower of ashes 
and dust, of such thickness that for two hundred 
miles both to the eastward and westward—some 
of the ashes having even fallen on the deck of 
a ship five hundred miles to the eastward of Bar- 
badoes—for several hours complete darkness covered 
all the space within that radius. The inhabitants 
of St. Vincent were so terrified at this phenomenon, 
that they imagined the last day had arrived, and 
repaired in crowds to the churches to await in fear 
and trembling the sound of the archangel’s trump. 
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From St. Vincent Lord Combermere sailed to 
Trinidad, where he spent a few hours inspecting the 
various military establishments, and visiting the 
famous pitch lake. He next proceeded to Demerara, 
where a week was passed with General Murray, the 
governor, with whom he made a very interesting 
trip up the river for the purpose of seeing the Indian 
settlement on its banks. After proceeding some dis- 
tance the party landed, and were received by the 
principal Indian chief, who had prepared a tiger hunt 
for his entertainment. In the course of the morning 
a young cheetah was captured, which was presented 
to Lord Combermere. The annual visit of the chiefs, 
accompanied by their squaws and families, to the 
governor, was to take place shortly, and anxious 
to give his guests an opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremony, General Murray caused the appointed day 
to be anticipated. From every quarter hastened 
in the chiefs with their respective followers, who as 
they arrived proceeded to erect their wigwams on 
a spot of ground outside the town assigned for the 
purpose. Soon the place swarmed with redskins, 
almost in their primitive state as to dress, the 
chiefs alone wearing some slight ornamental clothing, 
while the women were attired solely in bead aprons, 
the colours of which indicated the rank of the 
owner. On the appointed day the chiefs repaired to 
Government House, where they were presented to 
Lord Combermere. The principal leader seemed a 
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good-humoured man, and by the aid of an interpreter 
conversed volubly, expressing a hope that when look- 
ing at the tiger, Lord Combermere would think of the 
donor! The grand ceremony of the day now took 
place. This was the investiture by the governor of 
the principal chief with a general’s coat, a cocked hat, 
and a cane, in acknowledgment of his supremacy over 
the other chiefs. Whilst these occurrences were 
taking place, his squaw, a young woman of a pleasing 
countenance, having been led round to Lady Comber- 
mere’s rooms, was presented with a necklace of large 
coloured beads and other trifles, giving in exchange 
one of the small native bead aprons worn by the 
Indian women 

The chief was now dismissed, and retired greatly 
pleased with his audience. Nothing more ridiculous 
could be well imagined than the appearance of this 
“noble savage,” as with great dignity he strutted 
across the court-yard, the upper part of his person 
clothed with the military accoutrements which had 
been presented to him, while the lower part was per- 
fectly bare. 

After paying a short visit to Surinam Lord 
Combermere returned to Demerara, from whence he 
embarked for Barbadoes, which place he reached after 
a total absence of six weeks. 
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A TRIFLING circumstance occurred about this time 
which threatened to disturb the harmony that had 
latterly existed between the French and English naval 
authorities in the West Indies, and caused Lord Com- 
bermere to undertake another voyage. Captain Paken- 
ham, commanding an English frigate lying at anchor 
in Port Royal Bay, Martinique, had occasion to hang 
out his colours to dry. Unintentionally a tricolour 
flag was placed under the bowsprit. The commander 
of a French corvette, anchored near, enraged at the 
apparent insult offered to the flag under which he had 
so long served, and beneath whose auspices he had 
gained both his rank and decorations, wrote a letter of 
remonstrance to Captain Pakenham. He also sent 
an official statement of the affair to his own com- 
_mander-in-chief. This occurrence produced a very 
unpleasant feeling between the naval authorities of 
the two countries, which Lord Combermere thought 
he could best remove by a visit to the French islands, 
and by the hospitality which he would thus have an 
excuse for offering in return for any little civilities he 
might receive there. 
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With this view he embarked, attended by his staff 
and accompanied by Lady Combermere, on board the 
flag-ship Salisbury, Captain Wilson, for Basse Terre, 
Guadaloupe. On arriving at Basgg Terre the wind 
veered round, and the land breeze setting in, Captain 
Wilson was obliged to beat to windward. Lady 
Combermere sat on a chair on the quarterdeck, with 
’ Lord Combermere standing beside her, admiring the 
alertness with which the short tacks were made. 
When about a mile from the anchorage where the 
French fleet was waiting to salute the distinguished 
guests, another tack became necessary, and the com- 
mand, “Ready about,” was given. On this Lady 
Combermere rose from her seat, and saying to Lord 
Combermere, “It is time to go and get ready for 
landing,” proceeded to her cabin. Lord Combermere 
walked up to the captain, who was standing on the 
weather side, and began talking to him, the ship at 
that moment being in the act of coming round to the 
other tack. The order was now given, “ Let go, and 
haul,” when a sudden crack was heard from the top- 
gallant mast, and with a dreadful noise a mass of 
blocks, spars, and rope came crashing down on the 
deck, dashing the chair, from which Lady Comber- 
mere had risen only a moment before, literally to 
atoms. It was a most miraculous escape for both > 
Lord and Lady Combermere, as, had they remained © 
stationary a few minutes longer, they must have been 


killed. 
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The consequence of this mishap was that the ship 
fell off, went bodily to leeward, and drifted away for 
three hours, during which time the wreck was cleared. 
Such an accident before the very eyes of the French 
fleet, who had no doubt been watching and criticising 
every manceuvre, was most mortifying to Captain 
Wilson, who in consequence became more like a savage 
than a sailor during the remainder of the day. 

On landing, Lord Combermere found the governor, 
at the head of the civil and military authorities of the 
island, waiting to receive him. Getting into car- 
riages, which had been brought down to the water 
side, the whole party proceeded to Government House, 
where a presentation of all the chief personages took 
place. Great preparations had been made for enter- 
taining the English guests, and two days passed 
quickly away amidst dinners, fétes, and dancing. On 
the third day the governor took Lord Combermere to 
a beautiful villa which he possessed, distant about 
three miles from Basse Terre, and situated on 
the side of an extinct volcano. The bracing nature 
of the pure mountain air, rendered more delightful 
from its contrast with the scorching atmosphere they — 
had just left, and the exquisite beauty of the scenery, 
produced an impression on the party which long 
remained uneffaced, and they returned in the evening 
much pleased with their trip. In the middle of the 
night the tired excursionists were suddenly aroused 
from their slumbers by three distinct shocks of an 
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earthquake. A scene of terror and confusion now . 
took place, the more timid being frightened out of 
their senses, and even the bravest anticipating nothing 
less than immediate destruction. A hurricane-room, 
which had been built close to Government House in 
case of such an emergency as that which had just 
occurred, afforded a refuge to the ladies of the house, 
who quickly fled there to escape the, as they thought, 
impending fall of the house. The precaution was, 
however, needless: the walls stood firm, and no more 
shocks, ensuing, the panic soon passed away. 

On the following morning Lord Combermere re- 
embarked with his suite under a salute from the 
batteries, and sailed for Martinique, having pre- 
viously exacted a promise from his hospitable enter- 
tainer that he would pay a return visit to Barbadoes 
shortly. The next evening they reached Fort Royal, 
where the French squadron, under Admiral Dupré, 
lay at anchor. On the morrow Lord Combermere 
disembarked, and was received by the Governor, 
General Lardenoy, at the head of the troops, and 
saluted by the acclamations of a vast crowd of 
' spectators thronging the beach, who seemed from 
their numbers to comprise the whole population of 
the island, At Government House all the chief 
notabilities were assembled to meet the guests, and 
several of the senators’ wives—the governor being a 
bachelor—had been selected to do the honours of 
the house to Lady Combermere. A brilliant series of 
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fétes were brought to a close by a splendid ball given 
on board the French flag-ship. The day after this 
party Lord Combermere embarked for his return, being 
accompanied by his new friends to the shore, which 
he found crowded by an immense concourse of people 
assembled to do honour to his departure. On arriv- 
ing at the landing-place, the scene was most exciting: 
guns thundered out a salute, bands played, flags were 
waved, the mob cheered, and the French officers 
embraced their English comrades with true national 
enthusiasm. Amidst all these tokens of cordiality 
Lord Combermere sailed for Barbadoes, having pre- 
viously arranged that Admiral Dupré was, in the 
course of a few months, to bring over the governors 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe on a return visit. 

The happy results of this judicious trip were un- 
doubted. Not only had Lord Combermere, by his con-. 
ciliatory manners, exquisite tact, and generous disposi- 
tion, re-established a good feeling between the two 
nations, but he also paved the way for the modifica- 
tion, which took place in the following year, of the 
French pronibition tariff on merchandise from the 
British West India ports. 

This concession on the part of the French authori- 
ties was of incalculable benefit to the commerce of 
Barbadoes, and Lord Combermere’s share in bringing 
it about was fully recognised by the merchants of that 
island. On returning to his government after six- 
teen days’ absence, Pilgrim again became the scene of 
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constant hospitalities, and the announcement that the 
French fleet might shortly he expected on a friendly 
visit caused great excitement among the members of 
Barbadian society. 

It must have been about this time that the follow- 
ing letter from the Duke of Wellington was received. 
Its contents would seem to imply, though we have 
no other information on the subject, that Lord Com- 
bermere had been offered and had accepted the 
governorship of Ceylon. Apparently, however, either 
Lord Combermere changed his mind, or the Govern- 
ment subsequently made other arrangements, for we 
hear nothing more about the appointment — 


“ London, August 21st. 
“My pear Lorp ComBERMERE,—I received some 

days ago on the Continent your letter of the 15th. 
“Before I went abroad, having heard that there 
was a probability that the government of Fort St. 
George would be vacated, I applied to Mr. Canning 
to appoint you. At that time the government had 
been offered to Lord William Bentinck, who declined 
to accept it, as he was not at the same time to have 
the command of the army; and Mr. Canning, in 
repeated conversations, explained to me the circum- 
stances which would prevent his recommending. you. 
These related principally to the relation and situation 
of the governor and the court of directors at the — 
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present moment, and to the nature of the business 
likely to come before the governor of Fort St. George 
in the course of the next four or five years, which 
required that it should be transacted by a person 
accustomed to the revenue and civil transactions of the 
country, and which would always afford good ground 
to the court of directors to object to you on these- 
grounds. ‘The Government did not intend to propose 
anybody, but to take care that a proper person was 
named by the court of directors. They proposed 
Lord William Bentinck, who having declined, 
I understood they intended to propose William 
Lushington, who I suppose has likewise declined, as 
I see in the newspapers that General Thomas Munro, 
who you may recollect in the Banamahal, has been 
named. 

“YT am very sorry to learn that you have accepted 
the government of Ceylon. I wish that you and 
Lady Combermere would come home; remember me 
most kindly to her, and believe me 

“ Most sincerely yours, 
“ WELLINGTON. 


“T begged Lady Charlotte Greville to write to 
Lady Combermere, to make her acquainted with what 
had passed on this subject.” 


Lord Combermere’s exertions in establishing re- 
ligious instruction throughout the islands under his 
command are gratefully acknowledged by the Bishop 
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of London in the following letter, which may with 
chronological propriety be inserted here. 


“ London, Sept. 29, 1819. 

“ My Lorp,— Whenever I have had the honour of 
addressing your Lordship, I have felt it my duty to 
express my deep sense of your judicious and unre- 
mitting attention to the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the population entrusted to your care. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has fre- 
quently charged me with its thanks for the fraternal 
interest you have taken in the concerns of the college 
and the colonial charity-schools and the Barbadoes 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

_ “If the latter society can be benefited by my 
services, I shall willingly give them. 

‘“Commending the college and the society’s estab- 
lishments for the instruction of the negroes on their 
estates to your lordship’s continued attention, I have 
the honour to be, my Lord, your Excellency’s 

“ Most faithful servant, 
“'W. Lonpon.” 


On the 30th November Lord Combermere met the 
newly-elected House of Assembly, and in an opening 
address once more gave evidence of his anxiety for the 
moral and educational improvement of the colony, by 
calling attention to the propriety of establishing a 
colonial charity-school. This useful measure was 
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carried, and remains to this day one of the most 
noble monuments of Lord Combermere’s active 
benevolence. He had also, at the beginning of the 
session, the satisfaction of a personal triumph over his 
political opponents. Mr. Moe and Mr. Lane had 
been elected as members of the new House, and lost 
no time in bringing forward a motion for an inquiry 
into the circumstances of their dismissal from the 
magistracy. The proposal was however negatived by 
the narrow majority of one in a house of twenty-one _ 
members, and for a short time there was a lull in the 
storm. 

1820.—This was soon interrupted, for the House of 
Assembly took offence at not having been informed 
by a special message of the death of George ITI., and 
ordered a resolution to be entered on the journals 
expressing their feelings on the subject. Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Lane made a second, and this time 
successful, attempt to procure the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the causes which led to his 
dismissal from the magistracy. A cool application 
to the Governor for evidence drew the following 
indignant reply, probably the most haughty answer 
the courteous Lord Combermere ever gave. 


“Government House, 15th April, 1820. 
= The Governor informs the Committee appointed 
by the honourable House of Assembly to inquire into 
the causes which induced his Excellency the Goverger 
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to think John Brandford Lane, Esq., unworthy to be 
continued in the commission of the peace, and from 
which his Excellency dismissed him, that, as the 
appointment of the Committee was an officious inter- 
ference with his prerogative, he shall ele | net 
lay any evidence whatever before them.” 


On the same day as that on which this letter was 
written, the House of Assembly was dissolved without 
any reason being assigned for so strong a measure. 
Report attributed this step to the appointment of the 
committee, which rumour was confirmed by Lord 
Combermere’s opening address to the new House on 
the 30th May. “The House of Assembly,” said his 
Excellency, ‘ would naturally have expired six months 
after the demise of the late king, but I was under the 
necessity to have recourse to an immediate dissolution 
thereof, in consequence of the House having neglected 
to take into consideration measures tending to the 
honour and advantage of the colony (and as such 
strongly recommended in my last address), and 
having improperly interfered with the prerogative 
vested in me by His Majesty.” Lord Combermere 
then went on to request the House to take into 
immediate consideration the following matters: the 
revision and amelioration of the slave laws,. the 
establishment of a police force, a permanent. pro- 
vision for the colonial charity-school, and the re- 
vision of the militia and fortification acts. He 
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concluded his speech in these words, addressed to 
both Houses :— 

“Sincere and unceasing as have been my wish and 
endeatour to do all the good in my power for this 
ancient and loyal colony, I lament that I have not 
been able to accomplish much; but I hope that my 
successor may not be prevented carrying valuable 
improvements into effect, by those mischievous and 
vulgar squabbles which have of late disgraced this 
island in the eyes of the mother country, and made it 
the object of ridicule amongst the sister colonies. 
But I fear that it is not the only evil arising out of 
them. 

“A spirit of insubordination has been planted, the 
fruit of which may one day be gathered with sorrow 
and repentance, unless the returning good sense of 
the people provide a timely remedy. 1am well aware 
that this is a delicate subject; but as I am on'the 
point of leaving you, and have expressed my sincere 
good wishes for your welfare and prosperity, I deem 
it my honest duty to be thus candid with you, at a 
moment when there can be no doubt of my motives 
being disinterested.” 

Let us now for a few moments quit the unsavoury 
topic of petty colonial faction. In the spring of this 
‘year an event occurred which was so inexplicable, we 
may almost say so supernatural, as to merit a place 
in these pages. 

For some years previous to Lord Combermere’s 
VOL. I. cc 
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arrival in Barbadoes, the inhabitants had been at 
intervals startled by reports of mysterious occur- 
rences in a family vault of Christ Church, where, it 
was said, some supernatural agency always upset or 
displaced the coffins deposited there. No negro 
would approach the burying-ground near nightfall, 
women whispered wonderful stories of apparitions, 
and children were threatened with its horrors to insure 
their good behaviour. Lord Combermere, hearing of 
the terror occasioned by these rumours, and ascer- 
taining that the coffins had actually been several 
times displaced, resolved on investigating the matter 
personally. The family to whom the vault belonged 
were anxious to have it examined, and as an inter- 
ment was immediately to take place he determined 
to be present at the ceremony. 

Barbadoes is formed of calcareous rock, over which 
lies a very inconsiderable depth of earth; but that 
portion of the island immediately connected with our 
story, namely Christ Church, and the adjacent bury- 
ing-ground, stands upon a shelf of coral which rises 
to an eminence of one hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. The church, dedicated to our Saviour, 
is one of eleven founded two centuries since, when 
various members of the district erected family vaults 
in the burying-grounds appointed to each church” 
From the nature of the foundation, these tombs were 
formed partially above, partially below, the surface: a 
circumstance which ‘may have served to protect them 
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from the fury of the hurricanes that from time to time 
have devastated the island. The vault in question be- 
longed to the family of the Honourable Colonel Chase. 
It was constructed of masonry composed of the large 
sandstone of the island, which nearly resembles our 
Portland stone, connected by cement, which in the 
course of a few years had hardened so completely 
as to render the walls as solid as if formed of entire 
stone. The roof and flooring were constructed in 
the same way, and of the same materials. The sides, 
inclining inwards towards the top, left the roof 
smaller than the base, which was twelve feet long by 
six and a half broad. In the fourth side was formed 
the doorway, the masonry projecting at the bottom, 
and gradually decreasing towards the top, forming 
an inclined plane, against which rested a large slab of 
solid stone, forming a door. This was fastened round 
with cement to prevent removal, for it was necessary 
to break the cement before sliding aside this stone 
door. Immediately inside, two or more steps 
descended to the basement. 

On the occasion of an interment in this vault, 
August 9th, 1812, those engaged in opening it to 
receive the body were astonished to find that two of 
the coffins had been removed from their places; one 
large leaden one lay upon the ground, while that of 
an infant was thrown from one side to thé opposite 
corner. | 

The black labourers became alarmed and hastened 
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to the church officials to relate this singular circum- 
stance; but no credence was given to their story, and 
it was imagined that, actuated by a love of mischief, 
these men had upon the last occasion, in order to 
create a sensation, entered the vault before closing 
the door, disturbed the coffins, and left them in this 
disorder. 

Vain were their protestations of innocence, and 
even the known horror which all negroes attach to 
death and burial-places was not accepted as a confir- 
mation of their assertions. They were accordingly 
severely reprimanded, and the church officials, fearing 
lest they should be censured for neglect, determined 
to keep strict watch over this particular vault for the 
future, and endeavoured to prevent the knowledge of 
what had transpired from circulating beyond those 
immediately concerned. ‘They consequently acted 
with the greatest caution at the closing of tthe door 
after the burial had taken place, having previously 
seen the coffins rearranged and the vault restored to 
its wonted order. They further satisfied themselves 
of the impossibility of ingress by any other than the 
legitimate means. 7 

Four years and two months had elapsed when 
death again visited the Chase family, and the vault 
was destined to receive another inmate—a tiny coffin 
and its baby tenant. The officials eagerly repaired to 
the spot ; external examination proved that the door 
had not been disturbed since last closed. All appeared 
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exactly as when they left it. The cement round the 
entrance was solid as the stone it secured, no crack in 
any of the walls warranted any suspicion of violence, 
and yet when the door was removed the vault dis- 
played even greater confusion than on the previous 
occasion. 

This was too serious an occurrence to be longer 
overlooked, and it was felt that the family ought to be 
apprised of it, and the perpetrators of the trick dis- 
covered, if possible, and punished. After examining 
the vault and questioning the masons very closely, 
the family, now informed of all the circumstances, 
were disposed to treat the matter lightly. The vault 
consequently was rearranged and closed, after the 
body ofsthe infant had been deposited there. 

Scarcely two months elapsed before the remains 
of a relative were removed from another parish to 
be laid in this vault. It was opened, and again a 
mysterious confusion prevailed. The coffins were 
replaced, and the vault again closed. ‘T'wo years and 
eight months passed away, when death called fer 
another consignment to this tomb. The door was 
removed, and the interior for a third time displayed 
a strange disarrangement of the coffins. It was 
now regarded more seriously than hitherto, and 
the account of the mystery spread so rapidly that 
not only all the inhabitants of Bridgetown, but of 
the whole island, were interested. Thousands visited 
the spot, curiosity was at its height, and the. news 
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having reached Government House, Lord Combermere 
stated his intention to be present at the approaching 
interment. eo 
Accordingly, attended by his aides-de-camp, he 
visited the vault. In his presence every part of the 
floor was sounded ‘to ascertain that no subterranean 
passage or entrance was concealed. It was found to 
be perfectly firm and solid; no crack was even appa- 
rent. The walls, when examined, proved to be 
thoroughly secure. No fracture was visible, and the 
three sides, together with the roof and flooring, pre- 
sented a structure as solid as if formed of entire slabs 
of stone. The displaced coffins were rearranged, the 
new tenant of that dreary abode was deposited, and 
when the mourners retired with the funeral procession 
the floor was carefully sanded with fine white sand, in 
the presence of Lord Combermere and the assembled 
crowd. The door was slid into its wonted position, 
and with the utmost care the new cement was laid 
on so as to secure it. When the masons had com- 
pleted their task the Governor made several impres- 
sions in the cement with his own seal, and many of 
those attending added various private marks. 
Satisfied now that no one could gain access to the 
vault. without betraying his visit, the people: de- 
parted. But.the interest m this strange occurrence 
continued, furnishing a constant topic of conversation. 
The greatest curiosity was expressed as to the result, 
and numerous conjecturts arose regarding the phe- 
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nomenon: some suggesting volcanic power, others ex- 
pressing a superstitious belief in superhuman agency, 
while many still continued to attribute the mischief 
to the cunning of the negroes. So great a commo- 
tion did the occurrence make in the island, and so 
many expressed impatience to test the possibility 
of trickery by the re-opening of the tomb, that Lord 
Combermere, who participated in this general curio- 
sity, consented to have it examined, and the opening 
was fixed for the 18th April, 1820, just nine months 
and eleven days after the peried of its close. 

Barbadoes has seldom witnessed such a gathering 
as that assembled in Christ Church district on that 
day. The towns were deserted, and thousands hast- 
ened to the scene ; every spot, every avenue, every foot 
of ground was crowded in and around the church- 
yard. The scorching rays of the sun blazed forth in 
tropical splendour upon that sea of living forms. 
Europeans and negroes, all crowded together in their 
varied attires, and scarcely less varied complexions, 
upon the brow of a hill, with the massive stone tombs 
rising here and there above them, and the old church 
standing forth in sombre relief, as if a connecting link 
between the living and the dead, made the scene 
altogether one which beggared description, while per- 
haps its peculiar interest was in the death-like Silence 
that reigned over it—the silence of mute ‘anxiety and 
superstitious awe. “ 

Lord Combermere now arrived, and if his own 
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interest in the mystery could have failed in inducing 
him to seek the re-opening of the vault, the assembled 
masses gave ample testimony of the universal gratifi- 
cation conferred by his intervention. He at once 
proceeded to examine the structure. All was secure, 
and the vault appeared exactly as when he had left it 
after being closed. The cement was unbroken, and 
the large impressions of the Governor’s seal were as 
sharp and as perfect as when made, but now hardened 
into stone. Each person present who had before made 
private marks, satisfied himself that they were 
untouched and unaltered, and the command having 
been given, the masons proceeded to break the cement 
and slide off the door. The cement yielded as usual 
to their instruments ; but when they endeavoured to 
remove the stone it resisted with unwonted weight. 
Increased force was applied, but still it remained im- 
movable. For a moment all hands were paralysed, 
and a look of wondering dismay passed from each to 
each ; but it was only for a moment. The next ex- 
citement lent a powerful energy to their efforts, and 
the stone yielded half an inch, enough to afford a 
glimpse inside. Nothing was distinctly visible in the- 
darkness of its buried night. Still, the light which 
entered through the narrow crevice seemed to cut 
across some black object close to the portal, so near 
that the thread-like ray lay brightly visible, pre. 
vented by this massive black substance from dispersing 
itself into the reigning darkness within. - 
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Terror a second time palsied the energy of those 
engaged in this operation. Suspense deepened the 
intensity. of interest and awe which transfixed the 
-anxious spectators. Every breath was hushed lest 
they should fail to catch the first whisper of those 
near the tomb that might offer a solution to the pro- 
blem before them. 

Increased force was tried to remove the stone, and 
inch by inch it yielded, till it was slid sufficiently aside 
to admit ofa person’s entering, when it was discovered 
that a huge leaden coffin was standing upon its head, 
with the end resting against the middle of the stone 
door. Though this coffin, which it required seven or 
eight men to move, was thrown from its central place, 
and left in this remarkable position, yet the sand on 
the floor bore no trace of foot-print, or of having been 
in any way disturbed. The coffin of an infant had been 
hurled with such force against the opposite wall, near 
which it was lying, that a deep indentation had been 
made in the stone work by the corner which struck it. 

The Chase family immediately ordered the coffins 
to be removed and buried in separate graves; after 
which the vault was abandoned, and has never since 
been used.* 

Lord Combermere had long made up his mind not 
to remain beyond three years in the West Indies, and 
at the commencement of 1820 he wrote to Lord 


* These details have been collected from a pamphlet printed for 
“private circulation by an inbabitant of Barbadoes. 
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Bathurst, requesting to be relieved, and that a ship 
might be supplied for the conveyance of himself and 
family to England. Lord Bathurst, in reply, ex- 
pressed H.R.H. the Prince Regent’s high approbation 
of his Excellency’s zeal and ability in the administra- 
tion of the colony, and added that a frigate would be 
ordered to call at Barbadoes, on her way from Rio, 
to be placed at his disposal. If, however, he should 
not be ready to embark at the time of arrival, he 
was begged not to detain the vessel, as the Spartan, 
Captain Wise, also on the Brazil station, would three 
weeks afterwards proceed to Barbadoes with similar 
instructions, and bring his Lordship to Europe. 

About the 20th of March the French fleet were 
telegraphed, standing into the bay. On their coming 
to anchor, Major the Honourable J. Finch, the mili- 
tary secretary, was sent on board to welcome the new 
arrivals, and conduct the Admiral and his staff to 
King’s House, which had been fitted up for his recep- 
tion, and where, on arriving, he was to be received by 
Lord Combermere. 

It was arranged that the visitors were to sleep and 
breakfast at King’s House, and dine at Pilgrim. The 
several captains of the fleet also received invitations 
to dine with the Governor as often as they might find 
it convenient, while the junior officers were invited 
to the soirées and fétes that took place on the 
occasion of this visit. Society was delighted, and 
particularly its female members; for dancing with 
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a French officer at that period was an event never . 
hoped for by young ladies, whose previous knowledge 
of their French neighbours had been confined to 
the occasions when the latter were brought in as 
prisoners of war. A week soon flew by, passed 
in pleasure and enjoyment, into which the officers 
of the fleet entered with all their national 
vivacity. It became at last a heavy task on the noble 
hosts to continue this hospitality, and they, as well 
as others, began to be anxious to see the end of 
it. Major Finch was called into consultation, 
and required to ascertain how much longer the 
Admiral intended to stay. This he undertook 
to do; but instead of speaking to the secretary, 
or even the flag-captain, he went directly to Admiral 
Dupres, and bluntly asked him when he meant to 
leave ; saying, in explanation, that Lord Combermere 
was anxious to begin his own arrangements for re- 
turning to England. The astonishment of the Ad- 
miral at this startling and unexpected question can 
easily be imagined. He went to the room of the aide- 
de-camp appointed to attend the visitors, told him of 
the message he had just received (to pack up and be 
off), and expressed his intention of immediately re- 
moving to the hotel in Bridgetown. The aide-de-camp 
assured him that there must have been a sad mistake 
on the part of Major Finch, whose imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the French language had probably occasioned 
the misunderstanding; and he begged the Admiral to 
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. wait until he, the aide-de-camp, could ride up to 
Pilgrim and mention the circumstance to Lord Com- 
bermere. On hearing what had occurred, the annoy- 
ance and distress of the latter knew no bounds. 
Lady Combgrmere immediately drove down to King’s 
House, and by her explanations succeeded in appeasing 
the Admiral’s wrath at the imaginary affront, and in 
persuading him to remain three or four days longer. 
A splendid ball was now given on board the flag ship 
by the French Admiral, in return for the generous 
hospitality of his host, as well as to acknow- 
ledge the kindly expressed greetings of the colony 
towards his country. The following day he embarked 
with all his party on his way to Martinique. It was 
much regretted that the governors of that island and 
of Guadaloupe could not, without permission from 
home, leave their Governments, and therefore had 
been obliged to send their excuses ; but some official 
persons from both islands were present, and the hos- 
pitality of Lord Combermere, which gave the Barba- 
dians an opportunity of knowing their French 
neighbours, established a friendly intercourse between 
them for the future. 

Soon after the departure of his guests, Lord Com- 
bermere commenced the preparations for his return to 
England with a sale of horses, carriages, &. Before 
this could be completed, Captain Sir James Yeo, with 
the frigate under his command, arrived in the bay for 
the purpose of receiving his Excellency, who, not being 
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ready, was obliged to await the arrival of the Spartan. 
In the meantime, the sale was carried on; and such 
was the avidity of his acquaintances to retain some 
memorial of their well-beloved Governor, that fabulous 
prices were given for various articles. The competi-. 
tion for a dessert service, with his crest on it, was ex- 
traordinary, and it was sold by the piece. About the 
middle of June, the Spartan, Captain Wise, arrived, 
and a few days afterwards the embarkation com- 
menced, the stores were put on board, and the young 
tiger from Demerara, which had grown almost too 
large for his cage, was carefully shipped and securely 
lashed in the long boat on deck. On the 12th of 
June, Lord Combermere, taking leave of all his friends, 
civil and military, who were assembled to bid him 
farewell, was received on the beach by Captain Wise, 
and conducted on board the Spartan, amidst thunders 
of artillery from the fort and the answering echoes 
from the frigate. 

The government of Lord Combermere, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a strong party, and the 
inertness of the House of Assembly, more intent 
on their own dignity, and on trivial details, than on 
measures calculated to promote the permanent wel- 
fare of the island, had been fruitful in results. The 
foundation of the Barbadoes Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge; the establishment of 
colonial charity-schools; the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the soldiers, with many other 
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beneficial measures, bear witness to his zeal and 
benevolence.. He also, at a time when the public 
mind in England was greatly excited by. exaggerated 
accounts of the cruelty of the masters towards their 
slaves, threw himself into the breach, and, speaking 
from personal observation, refuted the accusations. 

By his judicious and conciliatory conduct a good 
. feeling had been promoted between the Barbadians and 
their French neighbours, and the ground prepared for 
a modification of the French prohibitive tariff: a 
measure which was of incalculable advantage to the 
commerce of the island. Many malpractices in the local 
government offices, for which merely custom could be 
alleged as an excuse, were swept away by him, and 
finally, under his administration, the public expendi- 
ture was much reduced. 

In his social capacity he had likewise accomplished 
much. Hospitable and courteous, he had afforded at 
Government House both a centre and an example for 
society, while the regularity with which he performed 
his religious duties, and the active share he took in 
every scheme for improving the mental, moral, and 
religious improvement of those over whom he ruled, 
did not fail to produce an excellent effect. 

In her sphere, Lady Combermere also had done her 
part, for her graceful sway inaugurated great im- 
provements in the society of Barbadoes, whose tone 
and style she contributed greatly to elevate. 

- The opinions entertained of Lord Combermere’s 
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administration by the better portion of the inhabitants 
of the island are expressed in the annexed address. 
Its testimony is the more valuable from the fact 
that it was presented some time after his departure, 
when no interested motives could be suggested as 
its source. Its sincerity was further attested by the 
gift, which accompanied the document, of a magnifi- 
cent piece of plate, a centre ornament for the dinner 
table, on which some allegorical figures were admi- 
rably executed. This beautiful gift cost one thousand 
pounds, 


“May 1T PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, | 

“We wait upon your Excellency, deputed by a 
considerable number of the respectable inhabitants of 
this island, to convey their expressions of unfeigned 
regret at your approaching departure from Barbadoes. 

“You leave us, my Lord, endeared to our hearts by 
the virtues of your private life, which your Lordship’s 
affable and condescending manners during an inter- 
course of three years have given us abundant oppor- 
tunities to observe and to appreciate—commanding 
our admiration by the splendour of your military cha- 
racter, and our gratitude by the dignified attention 
and upright discharge of your public duties in the 
government of this colony. 

“ Anxious that your Lordship should possess some 
permanent memorial of these our feelings, we beg 
leave to request your Lordship’s acceptance of a piece 
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of plate of the value of a thousand guineas, hoping 
that your Lordship will receive it as a sincere though 
inadequate token of our respect, our esteem, and our 
affection—of our sense of the benefits which the 
colony has derived from your administration, and of 
our gratitude for the lasting monuments which you 
have left us of your active benevolence, your dis- 
interestedness, and provident solicitude for our wel- 
fare. 

“We respectfully tender our general and individual 
wishes for the health and happiness of Lady Comber- 
mere, your Lordship, and your family; and beg per- 
mission, in taking our leave, to anticipate a period 
to which our views are fondly directed—the period of 
your Lordship’s return to resume the government of 
this colony.” . 
[Here follow the signatures.] 


Neither were the military backward in recognising 
in the only manner in their power the unceasing 
efforts of Lord Combermere to improve their physical 
and moral condition. 

At a half-yearly meeting of the members of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands Military Society, 
held at St. Anne’s, Barbadoes, on the 9th day of June, 
1820, it was resolved— 

“Ist. That the report of the standing committee 
now read by the vice-president be approved, and the 
proposals therein made be adopted. 
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“2nd. That the vice-president be requested to wait 
upon his Excellency, the Commander of the Forces, 
and patron of the Society, with these resolutions, and 
express to his Lordship, on behalf of the members, 
their deep sense of gratitude to his Lordship for 
having instituted and brought to maturity, a Society 
which has already proved so beneficial to the troops 
serving in this command; and the Society trusts that 
his Lordship will permit them to observe that, amongst 
the numerous classes of persons who will have cause 
to. regret his Lordship’s departure from this country, 
none will feel the loss more sensibly than themselves.’ 

* ik * # 

The Spartan weighed, let fall her topsails, and stood 
nobly out of the Bay, carrying with her a joyous, happy 
human freight. She was a fine frigate, of 36 guns, 
well manned and officered, returning to England, after 
three years’ duty on the Brazil station, for the purpose 
of being paid off. The commander, the late Admiral 
Wise, was a fine specimen of his class—brave, kind, 
and gentlemanlike. His courtesy during the voyage 
extended to the whole party, while to Leaky Comber- 
mere he surrendered his own cabin. 

Amongst the officers occasionally invited to meet 
Lord Combermere at the captain’s table, a Mr. 
Snape, the purser, was remarkable for his amusing 
qualities; he played admirably at whist, and was 
clever at sleight-of-hand, performing many entertain- 
ing tricks, which contributed to dispel the monotony 
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of board-ship life. Besides being a general favourite, 
he made himself most acceptable to the children, of 
whom he used to take charge on deck, playing with 
them, and placing them on the back of the captain’s 
large Newfoundland dog. The animal seemed to like 
the load, and proudly walked up and down the deck, 
to the great delight of his rider. Indeed, whenever 
the children appeared he ran towards them, jumping 
boisterously about, till, charged with his new office, he 
became steady and important. Such trifling incidents 
amuse imprisoned seafarers ; but Neptune was soon to 
supply greater excitement. One day, when it was 
blowing a gale of wind, the ship under reefed topsails, 
rolling and pitching, he jumped into the long-boat, 
probably to secure more steadiness, and lay at full 
length near the tiger's cage. Stretching himself out 
incautiously his tail approached the vicious animal so 
temptingly, that the latter caught it through the 
bars; but so insecure was the hold, that the dog re- 
leased himself and tried to jump on deck. Unluckily, 
the ship lurched as he sprang, and he fell into the sea. 
It was impossible to launch a boat, and there was no 
means of rescuing the poor animal, whose struggles 
were witnessed by all on board when he tried to follow 
the ship, and looked up imploringly at his old friends 
as he swam. They were obliged to leave him to his 
fate, which seemed to be equally anticipated by flights 
of birds hovering over the spot, and marking it 
when he was no longer visible. The kind-hearted 
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captain was not ashamed to shed tears at the loss of 
his-favourite and companion of many years. 

After a most prosperous voyage of five weeks 
the Spartan anchored at Spithead, and Lord Comber- 
mere, with his family, proceeded to London. The 
tiger followed, to be presented to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, not at all gratified with the gift of 
such a pet, sent him to adorn the Exeter Change 
menagerie. One incident followed, which darkened 
the remembrance of the happy days spent on board 
the Spartan. On paying off.the ship, when her 
accounts were examined at Somerset House, it ap- 
peared that the general favourite, Mr. Snape, had sent 
in various receipts for provisions during the cruise 
with his captain’s signature forged. Being brought 
to trial, he was condemned to death, and, notwith- 
standing the efforts made by his frends, and the 
exertions of Lord Combermere, the stern sentence of 
the law was duly carried out. Thus was the bright 
and joyous life of one who possessed every element 
of success and happiness, save principle, quenched in 
ignominy at the early age of thirty. 
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